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HISTORY. 
AN IRISH MELODY. 


ane 


BY TOM MOORE. 





Wui ez History’s Muse the memorial was keeping When, after whole pages of sorrow and shame, 
Of all that the dark hand of Destiny weaves, She saw History write 
Beside her the Genius of Erin stood weeping, With a pencil of light 


For hers was the story that blotted the leaves. | That illumed the whole volume, her Wellington’s name. 
But oh! how the tear in her eyelids grew bright, 
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‘¢ Hail, star of my Isle!” said the spirit, all sparkling 
With beams, such as break from her own dewy skies— 
‘¢ Thro’ ages of sorrow, deserted and darkling, 
I ’ve watched for some glory like thine to arise. 
For, tho’ heroes I’ve numbered, unblest was their lot, 
And unhallowed they sleep in the crossways of Fame ;—. 
Butoh! there is not 
One dishonoring blot 
On the wreath that encircles my Wellington’s name. 





‘* Yet still the last crown of thy toils is remaining, 
The grandest, the purest ev’n thou hast yet known; 
Tho’ proud was thy task, other nations unchaining, 
Far prouder to heal the deep wounds of thy own. 
At the foot of that throne, for whose weal thou hast stood, 
Go, plead for the land that first cradled thy fame, 
And bright o’er the flood 
Of her tears and her blood, 
Let the rainbow of hope be her Wellington’s name.’’ 





TO A BRIDE 
DEPARTING FOR CALIFORNIA. 





BY CAROLINE F. ORNE. 





Tue land that lyeth far away, 
The golden land, 
Lures with bright promise, and thy feet 
Seek its fair strand. 
A sweet, low whisper calleth thee to come, 
A soft hand gently waves thee thitherward ; 
Thou leavest behind thee all that was thy home, 
All treasures faithful memory will record, 
And bring before thee their uncounted sum: 
Thou leavest them all, 
Beloved and gentle one! 
Thy trusting heart hath found 
Other support to fondly cling around, 
And thou wilt for another shrine 
Affection’s garlands twine ! 
The home of youth hath weaker ties to bind thee; 
Though tearfully thou leavest it behind thee, 
That far off shore 
Lies pleasantly before. 
A mist of glory rests upon that land 
Beaming with lustrous light ; 
A veil of splendor over it is flung, 
That dazzles all the sight. 
Thine eye shall pierce the mist and see beyond ; 
Thy hand the veil shall lift. 
For thee, for thee, beloved, may hidden there, 
Lie every precious gift ; 
May all that golden promise still be kept, 
And not one buried hope be sadly wept ! 
Yet though I pray for thee 
Hope’s fair fruition be, 
I know whate’er betides of earthly loss 
Thy spirit meekly will take up its cross. 


There is a land more fair, 
More bright, more glorious still, 
And there, 





Into that beaming life, 
Into that affluence of joy, 
Of virgin freshness, pure, without alloy, 
Love’s angels thy expectant spirit bear. 
Oh, here, the mist upon the hills 
No evil thing conceals ! 
The golden sands o’er which the river flows 
Mock with no hidden woes ! 
Here may thy feet in safety wander on, 
An arm of strength around thy weakness thrown, 
A heart that throbs responsive to thine own 
To lean upon— 
Henceforth here is thy home! 
The tender light of thy untroubled eye, 
Thy smile, serene and bland, 
Where yielding grace and gentle firmness meet— 
These shall make glad this land ; 
For him thou lovest shall strew the way with flowers, 
And still emparadise the wayside bowers. 


More beautiful this land, 
This realm of life and love, 
This domain where affection reigns supreme, 
Than poet’s fairest dream! 
Angels, unseen, attend your steps to guide 
And guard on every side ; 
And pour upon your sight 
Celestial light, 
Revealing riches manifold, 
More worth than virgin gold, 
The pure in heart, and meek, and free from stain, 
Alone shull gain. 
So in this land your garnered treasures be 
The golden keys to win 
The folded gates of that Eternity 
Which opens not to sin. 
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SONNET. 


A MODEL art thou of domestic love, 
Penelope! Long had thy valiant lord . 
Unwilling roved from thee his best adored, 

Yet, true and innocent, as snowy dove, 

When suitors wearied thee, thou didst devise 
A cunning artifice, unraveling by night 
What of thy golden web, with fond delight, 





—PENELOPE. 


Thou wovest in by day, wooers unwise 
Thus proudly baffling, who for one score years 
Did for thy hand in rivalry contend, 
Till he who only could his strong bow bend 
Again in Ithica as king appears— 
The title lady best becometh thee, 
A lady’s manners thine, divine Penelope! W.A. 





THE RHINE AND ITS SCENERY. 


(Concluded from page 235.) 


Fanos on the wainscots, fangs on the door— 

Eyes in the ceiling and eyes in the floor— 

Bad man, ’t were better you ne’er were born! 

Egad, sir, you’ll shortly acknowledge the 
corn! 

The room ’s alive—behind— before ! 

Shroutt—W hissh— W hassh—Halloo—and— 
Huroar ! 

He strikes with his crosier—he crosses the WN 
air— 

He fights right well—but he ’s rather bare— 

He’s striking with curses—he thinks it there 3 

More to the purpose, the sinner! than prayer! \ \ 






That stout white rat—the Ritterban— 
With fierce pink eyes, is first of the clan 
To dash at the legs—escalade the man! 
Black and gray and tan and brown, ~L 
Rats of the country and rats of the town, ie MA 
They are charging up, they are beaten down, hi Ss. 
But hurrying and leaping and climbing i 
quicker, i ! iN 
And swarming and clustering and clinging = ‘i 
thicker— : ie 
Like our brave blue coats, affronting all ir 
check, 
Running still upward, neck and neck, 
And storming the crests of Chapultepec ‘— 
They make at his throat—being well aware itil) 
The rich, red jugular tube is there! iN} 
They hang on his nose, they dig at his eyes,— 
They weigh on his shoulders, they strangle 
his cries— 
They drag out an eye-ball—’t is down on the 
floor— 
’T is gorged in a tussle—they ’re climbing for 
more! 
His calves are gone—he reels, he trips, 
On his red shin bones, with their muscles in 
strips ! 
The jugular’s bit! 
In that throttling fit ‘ 
Hatto’s black soul gets notice to quit! i bene 
The jugular’s bit—it spouts, it spouts ! PA One Ne 
Drenching and warming a thousand snouts, = 
As he shuts each fist—each frenetic fist 
On the writhing rats, and they tear and twist 
And eat off his tendons, and then leup free 
To go at the temporal artery ! 


i 
By eit 
{fin We aaa 


1} 


Since old Crotona’s fera nature 

Finished off Milo, in their fury— 

And since the fierce, retributive dogs 
Gobbled Acteeon up in his togs, 

Or dined, in Ravenna’s forest of pine, 

On their sometime lord, of Onesti’s line~ SS => ill 
Since Laocoon heard the adders hiss,— S . = er = 
In poem or history, well I wis, 

Was never so ghastly a thing as this 
-Grim, horrible animal Nemesis ! 


Where’s the good bishop ? Where ’s Hatto? 
How! 

Shout, bishop, shout! He was there butnow, 

Swinging his crosier aloft and alow— — : 

Vomiting curses, as he would rend [SSS a Sen 

His thin hoarse throat—and his hair on end! The Mouse Tower. 


wie 
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Assmanshausen. 


There ’s a dark brown smother of rats on the floor, 
Some white fresh bones—rags tinged with gore— 
And the Ritterban, so snowy before, 

Looks like a lobster when scalded on shore ; 

But the bishop? Grim reader, do no more 

Than look and go;"he’s there beneath : 

Let ’s fly while the devils are picking their teeth ! 


ENVOY. 
Calmed reader, did you ever hear at all, 
Outside the parish bounds of Killinaul, 
Of such a devil of a funeral ? 
For he was buried in their maws, and thus 
Each rat was truly a sarcophagus,— 
Twig the Greek roots, and you’ll agree with us ; 


~ 
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Bridge over the Nahe, near Bingen. 


At 





And having eaten him—both lean and fat too— 
Might say, as Pope of Gay, and very pat tog, 
Striking his pensive stomach—here lies Hutto! 





Horribly refreshed with the legend of the Mause 
Thurm, the tourist reaches Bingen, where he feels 
his ideas become softer and more musical, as he gazes 


on the scene, and recites those beautiful lines of Mrs. 
Norton’s ballad, beginning— 


‘A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers.” 


Travelers stay a day or more at Bingen, for the sake 
| of the agreeable excursions that can be made from it, 
in several directions. On the hill above it is the 
Chapel of St. Roch. ‘ You hail the chapel and the 


platform wild,’ and having reached 
them, find the prospects thence beautiful 
exceedingly. On. St. Roch’s day thou- 
sands of pilgrims climb up, to offer their 
vows to the saint. In the neighborhood 
is Niederwald. There you may ex- 
amine the ruins of Ehrenfels, and admire 
the views, which are large and splendid. 
The refreshing shade of the beech and 
oak trees forming the forest of Nieder- 
wald, greatly enhances the stranger’s 
enjoyment of such a scene. Going down 
towards Rudesheim you pass through 
the vineyards that produce ifs excellent 
wine. At one end of the town of Ru- 
desheim is the quadrangular castle of 
Bromserberg, where dwelt the Brom- 
sers, with their legend. The latter was 
to the effect that one of their knights 
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went to Palestine, and varying his usual task of kill- 
ing Saracens, put down a dragon which would not 
let the Christian army a'one. But the Saracens took 
him prisoner; whereupon he vowed that if ever he 
got home he would shut up his daughter in a con- 
vent. Touched by such pious sentiments his patron 
saint freed him. When the knight got home he 
found the girl in love and shockingly indisposed to 
go to the nunnery. He then proceeded to act with 
the decision of a father—when she jumped into the 
Rhine and became the castle-ghost of Bromsberg. 
The grapes that produce the Rudesheim wine 








grow on terraces. Charlemagne it was who first 
discovered the adaptability of the place to the nur- 
ture of the vine, on seeing that the snow remained 
a shorter time there than elsewhere; and he sent to 
Orleans and Burgundy for some of their ceps de 
vigne. 


A fact that deserves to be sung of, in rhyme, 
As the birth of the tipple of Rudesheim ; 
Planted by Charlem»gne, nursed by old Rhine, 
Its bouquet, sir, should be surpassingly fine : 
Jure poetico—jure de vino, 

Worthy of eulogy—worthy of rhino! 




















































































































































































































_ Rudesheim. 
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Wandering from Rudesheim, we are soon in sight 
of the Chateau of Johannisberg—the property of the 
most subtle diplomatist in Europe, Prince Metter- 
nich—who, however, saw his wonderful web-work 
blown suddenly to the winds in 1848, as if it were 
merely the spinning of.a child, and who ran away 
from Vienna nearly demented, as disconcerted as 
Creops’ fox was, in spite of all his tricks. The first 
owners of this vineyard were the monks; it was 
attached to a rich abbey afterward secularized. In 
the beginning of this century, Napoleon taking it 
from the Prince of Orange gave it to Marshal Kel- 





lerman—the man whose flank-charge of cavalry 
gave him the victory at Marengo. In 1816, the Em- 
peror of Austria gave it as an imperial fief to his 
henchman Metternich. It contains 70 acres; and 
its grapes are left longer than others to ‘ripe and 
rot,””? whereby what is lost in quantity is gained in 
quality. Its wine has been sold at very high prices— 
George IV. and the King of Prussia having paid $5 
a bottle for it. The wine lies in large casks under 
the chateau and vineyard, and is always delivered in 
bottles with the Prince’s signet mark—who is, in 
fact, a wine-merchant as well as a diplomatist. 

























































































Near Mayence. 


The traveler is now out of the Rhinegau, and ap- 
proaching the end of that volcanic reach in which 
the Rhine looks fairest. He sees the red towers of 
Mentz or Mayence, a city belonging to the Grand 
Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, and garrisoned by equal 
proportions of Austrian and Prussian troops. Mentz 
was formerly the haunt and main region of the min- 
nesingers ; and in the Cathedral is the monument of 
one of them—Henry Miessen, called in his own time 
(the sixteenth century) ‘ Praise-the-Ladies.’’ He 
was held in such esteem .that eight ladies held his 
pall, and poured a bottle of Johannisberg into his 
grave, in posthumous comfort of the heart 


That had lived upon:smiles and wine 
Of the brightest hue while it lingered here. 


The ladies of 1843 seeing his old monument was de- 
faced gave him a new one. Guttemberg, who in- 
vented the Printing-press, has also his honored monu- 
ment and statue in Mentz. The last was caste in 
bronze in 1837, from the model by Thorwaldsen. 
Mentz seems therefore to cherish warmly its old 
associations of the belles lettres and poetry. It was 





a citizen of Mentz, Arnold Von Walboten, who, see- 
ing the cruel robberies and toll-gatherings which 
barred the free course of the Rhine, induced the 
cities on its banks to unite in order to punish and put 
down the Rhine-ritters. There is also a beautiful 
garden in the city, where the Austrian and Prussian 
drums play in the summer, and the citizens enjoy 
the magnificent prospects of the Rhinegau, seeing 
they cannot be expected to enjoy much else ina city 
controlled and kept down by the soldiers of two jea- 
lous despotisms. If man makes the town, they are, 
doubtless, consoled to think that God made the coun- 
try—the Rhinegau especially. 

At Mayence, the tourist who has journeyed so far 
has to decide on his next movement. He may con- 
tinue to track the rough sinuosities of the Rhine to 
the Lake of Constance and the mountainous ravines 
of Switzerland; or he may go back the way he came 
and make more distinct his recent impressions of so 
much picturesque and delightful scenery. Many 
proceed to Strasbourg, Frankfort, and Baden. The 
traveler, if he has a true Teutonic taste, will go to 
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of the same class. Used in the 
form of bath, the water is gene- 
rally exciting; it stimulates 
powerfully the skin and absorb- 
ent system, not unfrequently 
producing an eruption on the 
surface, whence the excitement 
is transmitted to internal parts, 
especially the ubdominal vis- 
cera, increasing the activity of 
their functions, though in many 
cases no perceptible change is 
experienced at the time, In- 


ternally taken it promotes digestion, some- ~=ag 


see Heidelberg on the Neckar, in the Duchy of 
Baden, and pay his respects to the great tun 
which has made that place memorable. It is, 
in fact—or rather was—a castle of strong drink— 
a houseful of wine—thirty-three feet long and 
twenty-four in girth. Heidelberg is a picturesque 
place, containing a rare old castle, in which once 
resided the Queen of Bohemia, daughter of 
~ James I., a woman as much knocked about and 
impoverished as her grandmother, Mary, before 
her, and who, very often in want of clothes and 
other comforts, did not dream that the current of 
the English monarchy was tracing her steps in 
those distant German lands, and that when the 
blood of William the Conqueror should be driven 
from British ground, with James, they would 
come to recover it in the veins of a future old 
woman—her own daughter Sophia—wife of 
George, Elector of Hanover. 








‘Tue Springs OF WIESBADEN have always enjoyed a high 
reputation for their medical properties, and were used in the 
time of the Romans. The efficacy of the waters, which are 
among the most powerful of their class, is a great inducement for 
invalids to prefer it to other continental watering-places; in some 
cases, however, their action is too exciting, and others less pow- 
erful, as Baden-Baden, are found to agree better. 

‘The Kockbrunnen, or boiling spring, is the most generally 
used: it rises in the town, and is the central point where a crowd 
of persons of various nations assemble at stated hours to sip their 
glasses of water, while sauntering about under the acacia avenues, 
and listening to the musical band. The water is perfectly limped 
when taken into a glass: its taste is rather agreeable than other- 
wise, and has been compared to that of weak broth over-salted : 
its temperature is 151° Fahrenheit. The carbonic acid gas is 
seen bubbling’ up to the surface of the water; the quantity con- 
tained in a pint amounts to 63 cubic inches. This spring holds in 
solution a greater quantity of saline substances than any other 


times producing an aperient effect; frequently =a 


increases the secretion of the kidneys, and acts 
Most invalids com- 
bine the internal with the external use of the water. 

‘A course of this water is especially applicable 
to cases of rheumatism, with swellings of the joints 
of long duration; chronic gout; disorder of the 
digestive powers; paralytic affections; and chronic 
diseases of the skin. It is also said to be efficacious 


consecutively upon the skin. 








Farewell the Rhine; another traveling fit, sirs, 

. May find us perching up among the Switzers. 

in bronchial complaints and asthma, with copious Ww. D. 
expe ctoration.’’—The Rhine Book. 





VALLEYS AND GREAT-LEVELS OF THE EARTH. 





BY THOMAS MILNER, M. A. 












Ir has been 
| observed, that 
the ridge line of a chain 
of mountains is marked 
‘ With great irregularities, 
numerous breaks and depressions often occurring. 
Though the base of these depressions is at a high 
elevation above the general superfices, yet when 
internally surveyed they have all the appearance of 
being sunk far below it. The traveler slowly wending 
his way through them, shut out from any extensive 
observation of the country, and seeing on each 
hand eminences towering far aloft, might imagine 
himself at an immense depth beneath the surface land 
of the globe. They are mountain chasms, through 
which communication is maintained between op- 
posite sides of the ridge they intersect, and are called 
Cols in the Alps, Ports in the Pyrenees, Gaps in the 
United States, and in general, gates, or passes. They 
abound with scenes of striking grandeur—overhang- 
ing rocks, undefended precipices, patches of wood, 
and cascades of water, rendered the more impres- 
sive by the seclusion of their sites. Some of the 
present passes across the Alps have been frequented 
from a very early period, but many natural obstacles 
have in modern times been removed by the art and 
labor of man, and the difficult mule-paths of a former 
age been converted into carriage-roads.. The Car- 
thaginians are supposed to have entered ltaly under 
Hannibal by the pass of the Great St. Bernard; at 
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Defile of the Darial. 


least the weight of evidence is in favor of this route, 
which was made practicable for cars by order of 
Augustus, and along this course Pepin certainly led 
his army to attack the Lombards. “It is natural,” 
says Mr. Inglis, ‘‘ to compare one mountain pass with 
another; and after having for the first time crossed 
any celebrated mountain, one naturally calls to mind 
the journeys which one may have made across other 
mountains, and the comparative interest with which 
such journeys have been attended. I need scarcely 
say, that there are certain features common to all 
mountain passes ; that there is sublimity in elevation; 
that mountain clefts are filled by rivulets, which 
swell as they descend; that plants of less or more 
interest attract the eye; that from certain heights, 
extensive prospects of the country below are laid 
open; and that the phenomena of clouds, rain, and 
rainbows, and the effects of lights and shadows are 
common to all great elevations. But notwithstand- 
ing these features of common resemblance, moun- 
tains and their passes widely differ in interest, and 
consequently in the features by which nature has 
distinguished them. These differences, supposing 
the mountains to be equal in height, arise from the 
diversity in conformation, and the variety in their 
geological character. When we talk of one moun- 


tain pass being finer than another, we mean that the 
views it affords are more sublime, or more pictur- 
esque ; that sublimity, and that picturesqueness, are 
the result of their shape and surface. I have never 
passed either Mount Cenis, or the Simplon; I cannot 
therefore speak of them. The passes with which I 
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am acquainted are, St. Gothard ; Mount Albula; the 
pass by the sources of the Rhine ; the Rhetian A!pa; 
the Brenner; the limb of the Pic du Midi; the pass 
of the Pyrenees from Perpignan to Catalonia, and 
from Gavarnie by the Bréche de Roland to Arragon ; 
some Of the mountain passes of Norway; and the 
Spanish Sierras. Now it may seem singular, that 
of these, the lowest passes should be the finest; yet 
so it is in my estimation. Mount Albula, and the 
Bréche de Roland, are certainly lower than St. 
Gothard, and yet their features are more striking; 
and the truth is, that besides the causes I have already 
mentioned, arising from diversity in conformation 
and surface, the very lowness is itself the chief cause 
of superiority. Nor is that apparent paradox difficult 
to explain. Wherea road traverses the summit of a 
mountain, there cannot be precipices above ; and the 
mere fact, that a road is necessarily led over the 
highest part of a mountain, is itself a proof that it is 
not indented by those deep valleys, clefts, and ravines, 
which, did they exist, would permit the road to be 
conducted acruss at a lower elevation. Where a 
ruad traverses the summit of a mountain the views 
may be extensive ; but they must yield in sublimity 
to those which are presented where the road con- 
ducts the traveler through the heart of the mountain 
—among its deep recesses, its forests, and cataracts.”’ 
The ancients esteemed the passes of the mountains 
bounding their respective territories, or intersecting 
them, of great military importance, and added to 
their natural strength to render them impregnable. 
Pliny thus describes the defiles of the Caucasus, and 
the mode of maintaining them :—** Euch pass was 
closed by large beams of wood pointed with iron. 
In the midst of the narrow valley flowed a river. 
The southern extremity was protected by a castle 
built on a high rock. This defense was to prevent 
incursions from the people of the north.”” Three 
great passes through the Caucasus are spoken of by 
the classical writers, the Pyle Sarmatze, the Pyle 
Albania, and the Via Caspia. The former, pro- 
bably the Porta Caucasia of Strabo, is the particular 
one referred to by Pliny, now the pass or valley of 
the river Terek, one of the ancient keys of the East. 
The river has its rise toward the centre, and flows 
northward, a foaming torrent, by the side of which 
the Emperor Alexander caused the present road out 
of Europe into Georgia to be constructed in the year 
1804. The road winds by the edge of precipices 
rising up from the roaring waters of the Terek, while 
above, large projections of rock, many thousand 
tons in weight, hang from the beetling steep of the 
mountains, threatening destruction on all below—not 
always a vain apprehension. Afler the winter season, 
many of these huge masses have been launched 
‘downward by the effect of a sudden thaw, blocking 
up the narrow pathway, or flooding it by the ob- 
struction offered to the course of the river. The 
mountain sides of this pass—from one of which the 
lofty Kasibeck rises four thousand feet above the 
limit of the perpetual snow—are so high, close, and 
overhanging, that even at mid-day the whole is 
covered with a shadow bordering on twilight. 








At Darial, about a day’s journey up the European 
side of the pass, the Russians have a military post. 
The scene is here one of great magnificence. The 
walls of rock reach the height of nearly four thou- 
sand feet above the bed of the river. The passes of 
the Taurus, which are the channels of communica- 
tion between the interior plains of Asia Minor and 
the southern coast, have milder features. The most 
celebrated in antiquity—the Pyle Cilicie—through 
which the younger Cyrus and Alexander poured their 
armies, consists of a narrow defile, with cliffs covered 
a considerable way up with evergreens and pine- 
trees, hanging in some places like a vast canopy over 
the road, while bare and desolate peaks tower above 
the clouds. The passes of the Andes and Himalaya 
exhibit Nature in her wildest and most terrific aspects, 
and are perilous sites. The latter especially, owing 
to their elevation in the regions of eternal ice and 
snow, are seldom traversed without the loss of hu- 
man life, and yet are annually traveled by crowds of 
people journeying to and from the Indian and Tar- 
tarian sides, on purposes of traffic, rarely proceeding 
a mile, at the higher points, without meeting with 
the remains of some ill-fated wayfarer. Captain A. 
Gerard accomplished the ascent of the Maunering 
Pass, 3000 feet higher than Mont Blane, and thus de- 
scribes the scene and its dangers :—** The river Dar- 
boong was lost among the fields of snow and ice by 
which it was generated; the whole space on every 
side was floored by ice, half hid under stones and 
rubbish In some places the snow is ofan incredible 
thickness, and lies in heaps. Having accumulated 
for years together, it separates by its gravity, and 
spreads wide desolation in its route. Nowhere, in 
all my travels, have I observed such enormous bodies 
of snow and ice, or altogether such a scene. So 
rapid and incessant is the progress of destruction 
here, that piles of stone are erected to guide the 
traveler, since the pathway is ofien obliterated in a 
few days by fresh showers of splinters. Oar eleva- 
tion was now upward of 16,000 feet, although we 
had but ascended in company with-the river. Here 
only began our toils: we scaled the slope of the 
mountain very slowly; respiration was laborious, 
and we felt exhausted at every step. The crest of 
the pass was not visible, and-we saw no limit to our 
exertions, The road inclined to an angle of 30°. 
Vast benches of limestone, like marble, were passed 
under; the projections frowned over us in new and 
horrid shapes! Our situation was different from any 
thing we had yetexperienced : it cannot be described. 
Long before we got up, our respiration became hur- 
ried and oppressive, and compelled us to sit down 
every few yards; and then only could we inhale a 
sufficient supply of air. The least motion was ac- 
companied by debility and mental dejection: and 
thus we labored on for two miles. The last half- 
mile was over the perpetual snow, sinking with the 
foot from three to twelve inches, the fresh covering 
of the former night. The direct road leads to the 


centre of the gap, where the snow is very deep and 
treacherous; and we made a circuit to the right, to 
avoid the danger of being swallowed up in one of 
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the dark rents into which often shepherds and their 
flocks have sunk, never to rise. The day was cloudy, 
and a strong wind half froze us. The rocks were 
falling on all sides, and we narrowly escaped de- 
struction. I myself twice saw large blocks of rock 
pass with dreadful velocity through the line of people, 
and between two of them not four feet apart. At 
half-past two [ reached the summit.”’ 

The broad and deep depressions in mountainous dis- 
tricts—properly speaking, valleys—are ranged into 
two classes, according to their direction in relation 
to the main elevations. Those which are situated 
between two principal ridges are termed longitudinal, 
and those which are at right angles with a great 
chain, or variously inclined, are called transverse. 
Valleys also are styled lateral which feed, with 
tributary streams, a great watercourse; and by the 
terms upper and lower valley, parts of the same 
valley, near and more remote from the source of a 
river towing through it, are denoted The canton 
of the Valais in Switzerland—one of the most remark- 
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which bring down the waters of its enclosing moun- 
tains. The canton of the Grisons also comprises 
upward of sixty transverse valleys, belonging chiefly 
to those which are longitudinal—those of the upper 
and lower Rhine, and the Ian. These bye-valleys are 
often nooks into which man seldom pries, and where 
no specimens of his handiwork are to be found. 
There are no sights or sounds but those of Nature, 
exhibiting herself in rock, wood, heath, and. mossy 
flower, and speaking by the rippling rivulut, as if 
inviting the inquiry— 


‘* Freo rover of the hills, pray tell me now 
The ch:nces of thy journey, since first thou 
From thy deep-prisoned we!! away didst break, 
A solitary pilgrimge to take. 
Among the quiet valleys, I do ween 
‘Thou with the duisied tufts of tender green 
/Hast loving lingered ; didst thou not awake, 
With thy soft kiss, the hure-bell bending low, 
Ste ling her nectar from the wild bee’s wooing ? 
And thou hist toyed (though thou wilt tell me, no !) 
With miny a modest violet, that looks 
iknto thy grassy pools in secret nooks, ; 
‘Come, tell me, rover, all thou hist been doing !” 


The larger Pyrenean valleys differ from the Alpine 





Glicier of the Rhone. 





able spots upon the globe, combining within a very 
contracted area, the productions and temperature of 
every latitude from the arctic to the torrid zone—is 
a longitudinal valley, the largest in the Swiss Alps, 
Its axis is parallel to the main chain of Mont Blanc 
and Mont Rosa on the south, and the ridge of the 
Bernese Alps, with the grand heights of the Jungfrau 
and Finster-Aar-Horn, on the north. The Rhone 
passes through it, rising at its western extremity 
among the glaciers of Mont Furea, at the height of 
5726 feet above the sea, descending to an elevation 
of 1350 feet before it escapes out of the valley to- 
ward the Lake of Geneva. The valley is nearly a 
hundred miles long, the breadth of the base varying 
from a quarter of a mile to three miles. It can only 
be entered on level ground at one point, where the 
Rhone rushes out of it through a narrow gorge formed 
by the Dent de Midi and the Dentde Morcles, which 
rise 8000 feet above its waters. Connected with this 
great longitudinal valley, there are thirteen lateral 
valleys on the south side, and three on the north, 
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in being transverse, running at various angles with 
the principal range. There are those- which are 
longitudinal, but not of equal extent with the former. 
It is common also for a Pyrenean valley to present 
the form of a succession of basins, at various dis- 
tances from each other, called ‘ oules,’? meaning 
pots or boilers, in the language of the mountaineers. 
These basins are large circular spaces covered with 
alluvial soil, sometimes eight miles in length by four 
in breadth, through which the streams flow slug- 
gishly, owing to their level surfaces. They have all 
the appearance of having once been lakes, the beds 
of which have been emptied, by the waters bursting 
through their mountain ramparts. In fact, in the 
upper parts of these valleys, the basins exhibit lakes 
at present, some of which are on very elevated sites. 
Malte Brun enumerates eight which are at the height 
of 6557 feet; but that of the Pic-du-Midi is 8813, and 
is perpetually covered with ice. In the regions of 
the Andes, the longitudinal and transverse valleys 
constitute the most majestic and varied scenes which 
the Cordilleras present, and produce, says Humboldt, 
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the most striking effects upon the imagination of the 
European traveler. The enormous height of the 
mountains cannot be seen as a whole except at a 
considerable distance, when in the plains which ex- 
tend from the coast to the foot of the central chain. 
The table-lands which surround the summits covered 
with perpetua! snow are, for the most part, elevated 
from 8000 to 10,000 feet above the level of the ocean. 
That circumstance diminishes to a certain degree the 
impression of grandeur produced by the colossal 
masses of Chimboraco, Cotopaxi, and Antisana, when 
seen from the table-land of Quito. Deeper and nar- 
rower than those of the Alps and Pyrenees, the 
valleys of the Cordilleras present situations so wild 
as to fill the mind with fear and admiration. They 
are formed by vast rents, clothed with a vigorous 
vegetation ; and of such a depth that Vesuvius might 
be placed in them without overtopping the nearest 
heights. Thus, the sides of the celebrated valleys 
of Chota and Cutaco are 4875 and 4225 feet in per- 
pendicular height; their breadth does not exceed 
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valley between high and precipitous limestone rocks, 
three miles in extent, the sides closely approximating 
in some places, and again expanding It seems as if 
't had been formed at once by some convulsion of 
nature, which rent asunder what had before been a 
vast compact mass, an impression often made by the 
appearance of valleys in mountain regions. Some- 
times their opposite sides present salient and re en- 
tering points, which so exactly correspond, that if it 
were possible to bring them together, it seems as 
though they would fit into each other, leaving little 
trace of their former separation. Dovedale is ap- 
proached on the west through a confined defile re- 
markable for its deep seclusion, of which Dr: Plot 
States, that the mountains are so high that in rainy 











2600 feet. The deepest valley in Europe is that of 
Ordesa in the Pyrenees, a part of Mont Perdu; but 
this, according to Ramond, is not more than 3200 
feet deep. 
The valley form in more open regions is that of a 
depression, generally a water-course, with rounded 
and gently swelling embankments.. The largest 
specimens of this class in Europe are found along the 
course of the Danube. Of a similar character are the 
celebrated valleys of Cashmere in Asia, with the 
vale of York, the vale of the Severn, and the vale of 
Exeter, upon a minor scale, in our own island. 
Some of the spots, too, which pass in our own coun- 
try under the humble name of dales, are true pie- 
tures, though in a miniature form, of the high-walled 
valleys of Alpine and Andean districts. Perhaps the 


best representation, and certainly one of the most ex- 
quisite specimens of scenery we have, is the Dove- 
dale of the Peak, so styled from its locality being in 
the Peak of Derbyshire, and from the name of the 
stream, the Dove, that flows through it. 


This is a 


Dovedale. 





weather their tops may be seen above the clouds, 
and they are so narrow, that the inhabitants, a few 
cottagers, in that time of the year-when the sun is 
nearest the tropic of Capricorn, never see it; and 
when it does begin to appéar, they do not see it till 
about one o’clock, which they cull Narrowdale noon, 
using it as a proverb when any thing is delayed. 


«“ Valley of Shidow! thee the evening moon 
Huth never visited; the vernal sun 
Arrives too late to mark the hour of noon 
In thy deep solitude: yet hist thou One 
Will not forsake thee : here the Dove doth run 
Mile after mile thy dreary steeps Letween.”’ 


In Dovedale itself, the high eminences that form 
the lateral walls of the valley—the projecting rocks 
assuming the most fantastic shapes—sharp pinnacles 
and bold bluffs—the stream that flows at their base, 
now still, now murmuring, and dashing over a bar- 
rier of stones that have fallen from the heights into 
its bed—the wild flowers common to the limestone 
stratum—the copses of mountain ash—all combine to 
form a scene that satisfies at first sight, and increases 
in interest the more it is examined. 
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When the valley form of the earth occurs upon a 
grand scale, there are points at which the traveler 
loses sight of the masses of mountains that environ 
it. He beholds stretching out on every side a tract 
of level land, or at least the diversity of hill and vale 
occurs in such an unimportant degree as not essen- 
tially to disturb the idea of being in a flat country. 
The powerful upheavals and submergences which 
give to mountainous districts so peculiar a character 
of variety, have not operated upon these portions of 
the earth’s surfuce; for while in the former the dif- 
ference between high and low is that of thousands of 
feet in a very small space, in the latter frequeptly it 
does not amount to fifty feet, nor in some cases to ten, 
through a wide area, but the surface rises and falls 
in gentle wavy lines, which offer no relief to the dull 
uviformity of the scene. The surface of these levels 
is usually composed of the most recent aqueous de- 
posits, the loosely deposited beds of clay, sand, and 
rolled pebbles, characteristic of newly elevated land. 
They may be classed under the general denomination 
of plains, but the term will then have great latitude 
of meaning, and include regions of very diverse as- 
pect and character. Giving it a wide acceptation, 
not only will low flat districts rank as plains, but 
tracts of horizontal land at an immense elevation 
above the sea, aud extensive districts which are tra- 
versed by valleys, ravines, and hills, but exhibit in 
contrast With mountainous countries a generally 
level surface. 

The great levels of the earth vary as to their ele- 
vation above the sea froma few feet to between two 
and three miles, while some are actually depressed 
beneath it. 

Feet above 

the ocean. 

The Plains of Hungary are from - 200 to 250 

Plains from the Sheldt to the Yenisei, 
extending through 80° of longitude 

Plains of Moscow eas Se oe 

Plains of Lombardy - - - - 


250 to 300 
460 
500 
The next is a, section, of 





Feet above ocean. 


Plains of Lithuania - : - - 600 
Suabia - - - + - - 900 
Plateau of Valdai - - - - 1000 
Auvergne - - - - - 1100 
Switzerland between the Alps and the 

Jura - - - - - - 1400 
Steppes of the Kirghis - . - 1300 to 1600 
Plaias of Bavaria - - - - 1650 
Plains of the two Castiles - - - 1800 to 2000 
Mysore - - - - : - 2300 to 2600 
Plains of Persia — - - - - - 3800 to 4200 
Plain of Quito - - - - - 9000 
Plain of Titicaca - - - ~ 13,000 


To the more elevated plains, the terms plateau and 
table-'and are applied, which Humboldt proposes to 
confine to elevations producing a sensible diminution 
of temperature, or to heights which attain to 1800 or 
2000 feet, and upward. Some writers, however, 
draw a distinction between plateau and table-land 
which seems appropriate. According to this dis- 
tinction, a plateau is a great extent of country raised 
above the general surface, upon which there may be 
systems of mountains and valleys interspersed with 
plains, while true table-land, on the contrary, con- 
sists simply of an extensive elevated region, which 
abruptly ascends from the neighboring country, with 
a level or gently undulating surface. 

The grandest examp!e of plateau upon the face of 
the globe is in Central Asia. It consists of the region 
of Chinese Tartary and Thibet, an immense tract of 
country very imperfectly known, but at a mean 
height of many thoueand feet above the sea. It is 
supported by immense ramparts of mountains, the 
summits of which rise far above the elevated in- 
terior. In the section of the continent from the 


Black Sea to the Pacific Ovean, this great plateau 
appears bounded on the west by the heights of Belur- 
tagh, or the Cloudy Mountains, and on the east by 
the Yung-ling range, which divides China from 
Thibet by a series of snowy peaks. 





the continent from the Arctic 
to the Indian Oveans, which. 
shows the Altaian Moun- 
tains, the boundary of the 
plateau to the north, and the 
Himalaya, its southern con- <o 
fine. Fig. 1. represents the level 
Ocean; 2. the plains of Siberia; 3. the Altaian moun- 
tains; 4. Crim Tartary; 5. Thibet; 6. the Himalaya 
mountains; 7. Nepaul; 8 India; 9. the Bay of 
Bengal. 

From the flanks of this plateau the largest rivers of 
Asia descend, and roll their waters across the space 
which divides it from different seas; the Brahma- 
pootra, Ganges, Indus, Tigris, and Euphrates pro- 
ceeding southward to the Indian Ocean ; the Yenisei 
aud Obi with their affluents traveling northward 
through the swampy wilds of Siberia to the Arctic 
Ocean; the Hoang Ho, and Yang-tseu-Kiang pursuing 
an easterly course to the Pacific. The interior 
region has its rivers, deserts, hills and valleys. The 














whole of Mexico, and consists of the ridge of the 
Cordillera, continuous with the Andes, upon which 
there are vast tracts of champaign country, mutually 
connected, and interspersed with lofty mountains. 
The section of the country from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Pacific Ocean exhibits this plateau, the general 
height of which is equal to that of the Great St. Ber- 
nard of the Swiss Alps. 

The descent toward the coasts is by a graduated 
series of terraces, which present an extraordinary 
diversity of vegetation. Of table-lands, properly 80 


called, or elevated plains which have a generally 
level surface, there are many examples in both con- 
The Nilgherry district in Hindustan is 


tinents. 
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beautiful piece of table-land formed by the gently 
undulating top of the Blue M@antains, often visited 
by Europeans for the sake of enjoying its bracing 
air. The great extent to which the sound of the 
human voice may be conveyed, frequently ob- 
served in elevated regions, was here noticed by 
Mr. Hough of Madras:—‘‘I have heard,”’ he re- 
marks, ‘* the natives, especially in the morning and 
evening, when the air was still, carry on conver- 
sation from one hill to another, and that apparently 
without any extraordinary effort. They donot shout 
in the manner that strangers think necessary in order 
to be heard at so great a distance, but utter every 
syllable as distinctly as if they were conversing face 
to face. When listening to them, I have often been 
reminded of those passages in Holy Writ where it is 
recorded that Jotham addressed the ungrateful men 
of Shechem from Mount Gerizim; that David cried 
from the top of a hill afar off to Abner, and to the 
people that lay about their master Saul, and that 
Abner addressed Joab from the top of a hill.”’? Nu- 
merous and extensive table-lands occur in south- 


western Asia at a great elevation, the majority of 


which are arid wastes, though some are green as an 
emerald in summer. The plain of Teheran, the mo- 
dern capital of Persia, is at the height of 3768 feet 
above the sea level, while that of Erzroum, the capi- 
tal of Turkish Armenia, is not less than 6114. The 
central region of the Spanish peninsula, also consists 
of a series of table-lands, varying from 2000 to 2264 
feet in elevation, divided and bounded by mural pre- 
cipices which rise far above them. The western 
continent likewise presents many remarkable speci- 
mens of high table-lands. That upon which the city 
of Santa Fé de Bogota is situated is an almost perfect 
level, 8640 feet above the sea, and 45 miles by 20 in 
extent, environed with high mountains, through 
which the waters of the plain escape by a narrow 
outiet, and form the celebrated fall of Tequendama 

The great levels of the globe are however neither 
plateau nor table-land districts, but vast territories 
which have only a very inconsiderable elevation 
above the sea. They are classified, according to 
their respective physical conditions, into deserts and 
steppes. The former, to use the words of Humboldt, 
are mere dead uninhabited plains, rendered imprac- 


ticable both by man and by the powerful influence of 


vegetation, and remaining in all their primeval rude- 
ness. The latter are more or less covered with 
grasses, or with small plants of the dicotyledonous 
class, as well as with various forms of animal life, 
and are only wearisome by their monotony and 
sameness. The word steppe is Russian, and means 


a large extent of flat uninhabited country destitute of 


trees. It is synonymous with the haiden or heaths 


of Germany, the landes of France, the savannas and 
prairies of North America, and the pampas and Ilanos 
of South America. It has been thought sufficiently 
characteristic of the leading divisions of the globe, 
to say, that Europe has heaths, Asia steppes, Africa 
deserts, and America savannas. But such a classi- 
fication is manifestly incorrect, since Asia has large 
regions of true desert, as destitute of vegetation as 








the interior of Africa, while in the great Sahara of 
the latter there aré savannas and pastures in the 
midst of barren and unfruitful spots, and all the Euro- 
pean plains are not heathy, nor all the American 
llanos grassy. Waiving generalizing, the levels of 
these different regions will be best discriminated by 
a notice of them in detail, taking Humboldt and Berg- 
haus as the chief guides. 

The great Lowland of Europe extends from Paris 
to the frontiers of Asia, an immense district, includ- ° 
ing parts of northern France, the Netherlands, the 
North of Germany, the entire kingdom of Prussia, 
with Poland, northern Turkey and southern Russia, 
to the terraces of the Ural and the waters of the 
Black Sea. This region, in general very level and 
fertile, traversed by numerous navigable rivers, is 
the birth- place and surface land of a large amount of 
civilization. It is a vast plain with two grand de- 
clivities, inclining north and south-easterly, which 
determine the course of the superficial waters either 
to the Baltic Sea and the German Ocean, or to the 
basin of the Black Sea. As an instance however of 
the little inclination of the surface in some places, a 
prevailing north wind will drive the waters of the 
Stattiner-Haf into the mouth of the Oder, and give 
the stream a back wa.d flow for an extent of thirty or 
forty miles. At the northern confine of the European 
lowlauds, to a considerable distance from the shore, 
there is only avery slight elevation above the sea, and 
hence extensive mashes are formed along the coast. 
Holland is to a great extent so near the level of the 
waters as to require artificial means to protect it 
from inundation; and on approaching it, the trees 
and spires seem as if planted upon the ovean. Not- 
withstanding the general fertility of this tract of 
country, we meet with many spots incapable of cul- 
tivation, either wholly bare of vegetation, or only 
producing a few grasses and dicotyledonous plants, 
which constitute true heaths and landes. The moor 
and bog-lands of Westphalia are :emarkable for their 
flat aud tab!e-formed surfaces. From the middle of 
the Beerktanger Bog, heaven and earth seem to 
mingle; no tree, no bush is to be seen far as the eye 
van reach; while here and there the play of refrac- 
tion magnifies to elephants the small and coarse- 
wooled sheep which find a scanty subsistence on the 
Erica vulgaris, which vegetates on the scattered 
productive portions of the bog. The infertile plains, 
for the most part sandy, occur chiefly in north Ger- 
many and Prussia, those of Liineburg and its vicinity 
occupying a space of about six thousand square miles. 
Similar sandy plains, interspersed with heaths and 
marshes, occupy an extensive space in the south of 
France between the Gironde and the Pyrenees. To- 
ward its eastern extremity, the great level of Europe 
abounds with enormous tracts of pasture land, which 
appear to have been rendered smooth by a Jong abode 
of the waters upon the surface. On these pastures no- 
thing inturruptsthe view The eye only finds a resting 
point at the horizon, and the traveler may pass over 
them for miles without meeting with a village or a 
single house. From the mouths of the Danube, 
along the coasts of the Black Sea to the Don, these 
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Plains of Languedoc. 


green plains terminate at the horizon with an azure 
line, such as is commonly perceived in the open sea 
They possess the finest soil, a black rich mould, 
which with slight cultivation produces in great 
abundance all the cerealia, and even hemp and pop- 
pies. Nature, here left to herself, affords the most 
luxuriant and succulent pastures, in which herds of 
splendid oxen, such as are found in Holstein and 
Holland, graze night and day. From time to time a 
few huts are met with, indicated on the charts as 
iuns or post-houses. The transition from cultivation 
to nomadic life, is recognized in this region, which is 
more palpable as an easterly direction is pursued, 
and gradually the aspect of the country changes, be- 
comes wavy, undulating, and less fertile. Every 
thing here, says Humboldt, speaking of the district 
east of the Don, awakes the anticipation of the steppes 
of Asia—ithe climate itself, with its hot summer, its 
cutting and sharp winter, and dry east wind, and even 
man himself! 

The region of the Steppes commences in Europe, 
aod occupies almost the whole of the north-west of 
Asia. They are extensive and almost treeless plains, 
intersected with barren ridges and hills, with vege- 
tation of rank coarse grass in the intervening spaces; 
at least this is their general character on the Euro- 
pean side of the Volga Mr. Stephens, the American 
traveler, thus describes his first acquaintance with 
them :—*‘ At daylight we awoke, and found ourselves 
upon the wild steppes of Russia, forming a part of the 
immense plain which, beginning in northern Ger- 
many, extends fer hundreds of miles, having its sur- 
face occasionally diversified by ancient tumuli, and 
terminates at the long chain of the Urals, which, 
rising like a wall, separates them from the equally 
vast plains of Siberia. The whole of this immense 


plain was covered with a luxuriant pasture, but bare 
of trees, like our own prairie lands, mostly unculti- 





vated, yet every where capable of producing the 
same wheat which now draws to the Black Sea the 
vessels of Turkey, Egypt, and Italy, making Russia 
the granary of the Levant; and which, within the 
last year, we have seen brought six thousand miles 
to our own doors. Our road over these steppes was 
in its natural state, that is to say, a mere track worn 
by caravans of wagons; there were yo fences, and 
sometimes the route was marked at intervals by 
heaps of stones, intended as guides when the ground 
should be covered with snow. I had some anxiety 
about our carriage; the breaking of a wheel would 
have left us perfecily helpless in a desolate country, 
perhaps more than a hundred miles from any place 
where we could get it repaired. Indeed, on the 
whole road to Chioff there was not a single place 
where we-could have had any material injury re- 
paired ; and the remark of the old traveler is yet em- 
phatically true, that ‘there be small succor in these 
parts.’’’ Nothing is more remarkable than the suc- 
ces-ive appearance of thousands of tumuli, which 
overspread the great levels of southern Russia. 
They are mounds of earth—the mansions of the dead 
of past ages—occupying sites which are now tenant: 
less for leagues around them, and only visited occa- 
sionally by droves of cattle and the passing traveler. 
Observing only a few specimens, they might be con- 
cluded to be indications of the route between different 
places, did not their number, symmetrical form, 
general resemblance, and contents, whenever opened, 
disprove the idea. The earliest adventures from the 
west of Europe into these waste places mention the 
tumuli. ‘We journeyed,” says William de Ru- 
bruquis, “ with no other objects in view than earth 
and sky, and occasionally the sea upon our right, 
which is called the sea of Tanais ; and moreover the 
sepulchres of the Comani, which seemed about two 
leagues distant, constructed according to the mode of 
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burial which characterized their ancestors.’ Simple 
as these funereal monuments are of an ancient world, 
their very simplicity is sublime, harmonizing with 
the appearances of nature in the steppes, unaffected 
by the hand of Time, by which the Parian marble is 
speedily defaced. Among the occurrences of the 
steppes, that of a grass fire is not uncommon, occa- 
sioned by the unextinguished embers left by parties 
who have bivouacked in them, which lay hold of the 
high and dry vegetation in their neighborhood, and 
spread temporary desolation over large tracts of 
country. The monotony of these plains gives great 
effect to the appearance of the Caucasus. On the 
approach from the north, these mountains are seen at 
a vast distance, rising abruptly from a level country, 
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Steppes of the Caucasus. 


apparently an impassable barrier stretching from the 
Caspian to the Black Sea, the white head of Elbiarz 
towering above the lower summits of the range. In 
the diagram is represented Mount Kasibeck, the 
snowy region beginning at jig. 2, a height of 10,200 
feet; opposite fig. 3 is the bed of the Terek; fig. 4 
shows the profile of hill near the Steppe ; 5, the level 
of the Caspian, and 6, of the Black Sea. On the 
eastern side of the Volga the steppes extend far into 
the heart of Asia; but their physiognomy greatly 
alters. The soil becomes more unfruitful; vegeta- 
tion only shows itself here and there; the salt steppes 
appear, abounding in pools and streams of salt and 
bitter waters, on the banks of which the willow and 
the reed only grow—the sole means of supporting 
the herds of the Turcoman in winter, whom circum- 
stances therefore render nomadic. 

The desert plains—meaning not merely solitudes, 
but sandy and stony wastes—occupy an enormous 
space of the lowland regions of the globe. They are 
rare on the continent of America, but occur in the 
lower part of Peru, where a considerable district is 
found, exhibiting the features of a true Sahara—a 





surface of rock covered with movable sand, not a 
drop of rain falling upon it. Still such tracts are 
seldom met with in the New World, while they are 
so abundant upon the ancient continent as to con- 
stitute a marked distinction between the two regions. 
The’ reproach is of old standing against Africa, of 
being the most barren and unproductive of the great 
divisions of the earth—a reproach which especially 
applies to an immense domain extending on both 
sides of the tropic of Cancer, but having its main 
direction from west to east, and including more than 
a fifth part of the whole of that territory This is 
the Sahara-bela-ma of the Arabs, or desert without 
water, called also the Bahar-hela-ma, or ocean with- 
out water. Upon a large space of this district there 
isneither rain nor dew, to.awaken in the glowing 
bosom of the earth the germs of vegetable life. From 
the west coast of Africa, and between Morocco on 
the north and the Senegal river on the south, this 
wilderness extends easterly to the Red Sea, con- 
tracted toward the west by a-projecting part of the 
kingdom of Fezzan, and interrupted on the east by 
the narrow valley of the Nile. It embraces a space 
of more than 46° of longitude and 15° of latitude, or 
a length of 3000 miles, by a breadth of 1000. A large 
extent of the Sahara is a dead level; but low sand- 
hills, wadys or valleys, and projecting rocks are fre- 
quent. ‘‘ Now the naked rock,” says Humboldt, 
describing its characteristics, ‘‘ anpears to view per- 
fectly smooth and level, which the traveler may pass 
over for days together without meeting even a grain 
of sand, where one sees only the heaven above and 
the hard stone pavement beneath; now we behold a 
flat plain covered with rolled pebbles, here and there 
intersected with ravines and valleys, extending to 
about thirty feet below the surface; and now an 
ocean of sand presents itself, frequently containing 
so large a quantity of salt, that whole tracts appear 
coated with it, and resemble fields of ice. Occa- 
sionally spots of verdure are found, known under the 
name of oases, which display palm-trees and springs 
of water.’? The Egyptians, says Strabo, give the 
name of oases to inhabited spots surrounded by vast 
deserts of sand, and resembling islands in the sea. 
There are, he states, many such in Lybia, while 
three border on Egypt, and are referred to that coun- 
try. Modern discovery has, however, made us ac- 
quainted with several of these isles of the African 
ocean of sand, which are rich in streams and vege- 
tation. 





Lake of Mandia. 
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In the western part of Fezzan, in a hollow sur- 
rounded by rocks, lies the small lake of Mandia, 
celebrated for the occurrence of Trona, or pure 
natron (soda.) Oudney and Clapperton, on their me- 
morable expedition from Tripoli, visited this lake. 
Clapperton, as Oudney tells us, was sitting on the 
top of a high sand hill,-and so pleased with the view, 
that he called out several times to his companion to 
dismount from his camel to enjoy the treat. The 
appearance was beautiful. There was a deep sandy 
valley, containing only two large groves of date trees, 
inclosing a fine lake. The contrast between. the 
bare lofty sand hills, and the two insulated spots, was 
the great cause of the sensation of beauty. There is 
something pleasing in a lake surrounded with vege- 
tation; but when every other object within the 








sphere of vision is dreary, the scene will become 
doubly so. No doubt the oases in general owe much - 
of their reputation to the contrast they form with the 
absolute barrenness of the desert. With the excep- 
tion of these spots, the Sahara is uninhabitable for 
man; and it is only at periodic times that it is tra- 
versed by the trading caravans, which proceed across 
it from Tafilet to Timbuctoo, and from Fezzan to 
Bornou. These are bold undertakings, the practi- 
cability of which depends upon the life of the camel 
—the ship of the desert, as the animal is termed in 
the poetical language of the Orientals. One chief 
source of danger arises from the Simoom, a hot 
southerly wind, which rolls along in suffocating 
masses the sandy billows, darkening the air, and fre- 
quently overwhelming every object in their path. 



































Sand Storm in the Desert. 


This wind in passing over the desert acquires an ex- 
traordinary degree of heat and dryness, and stops 
respiration at once upon exposure to it. To avoid its 
effects, the Arabs drop the Kafieh, a handkerchief 
which they wear upon their heads, so as to cover 
their faces. If the immediate perils of this fierce 
burning blast are escaped, it often happens that the 
water contained in the skins borne by the camels is 
absorbed ; and in such circumstances, if at too great 
distance to obtain a fresh supply in time, the whole 
company fall victims to intolerable thirst. In this 
way an akkabah or caravan, consisting of 2000 per- 
sons and 1800 camels, was cut off in the year 1805. 
The Sahara is one principal theatre of that singular 
optical illusion called the ‘ mirage,’’ to which the 
Arabs apply the more poetical name of the Lake of 
the Gazelles. This is the appearance of tracts of 
water in the desert—a deception supposed to arise 
from the reflection which takes place between strata 
of air of different densities, owing to the radiation 
of heat from the plains of sand. These mock-lakes 
—the ‘* waters that fail,”’ or that have no reality— 
often torment the passenger oppressed with heat and 





thirst. Major Skinner describes a deception of this 
kind, the most perfect that could be conceived, which 
for a time exhilarated the spirits of the party with 
whom he journeyed in the desert, and promised an 
early resting-place. They had observed a slight 
mirage two or three times before; but the one in 
question surpassed all that could well be fancied. 
Although aware that these appearances have often 
led people astray, he could not bring himself to be- 
lieve that this was unreal. Even the Arabs were 
doubtful. The seeming lake was broken in several 
parts by little islands of sand, which gave strength 
to the delusion. The dromedaries of the sheikhs at 
length reached its borders, and appeared to have 
commenced to ford, as they advanced and became 
more surrounded by the vapor. They seemed to 
have got into deep water, and to be moving with 
greater caution. In passing over the sand-banks, 
their figures were reflected in the water. So con- 
vinced was one of the party of its reality, that he 
dismounted and walked toward the deepest part of 
it, which was on the right band 

[Coneluston in our next. 
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CHINA IN REVOLUTION. 





BY WILLIAM DOWE. 





Lo! the world moves; the Manchows and the Mings 
Obey the course and higher law of things. 


The epidemic of the *48 


Has got to them—though late, yet not too late. 
Con-fut-sze’s worshiped ghost no longer keeps 
From the fierce Change that prowls those Eastern deeps, 
The Flowery Soil and seat of Shang and Wang. 
Red Revolution ’s on the Yang-tse Keang. 

We'll have the freedom of that river’s currents 
Long, doubtless, before that of the St. Lawrence. 

** Triad”? and ‘* Water-Lily’’ both are shaking 
Great fists at Heen Fung in his towers of Pe-king. 
We hope the Mings will lick the Manchow Tartars, 
And Fung, like other old imperial martyrs, 


Or poor Miss Bailey, hang himself in his garters. 


Aak SHOWE. 


Enlist soldiers: procure horses, and hoist the Flowery standard; raise troops, grasp your weapons; let us exter- 
minate the hated Manchow race. Rebel Proclamation of 1828, 


Japuet has been latterly treating Shem in a very 
high-handed way—more so than in the days of the 
Godfreys, Richards, Raymonds and Tancreds—and 
returning, with interest, the compliments of those 
terrible old assaulters, the Huns, the ogre-swarming 
Avars, the Mongols, the Saracens and the sons of 
Othman, Turchestan-born. Here we have some of 
the greatest empires of Asia, or the world, just now 
either chastised or threatened by the Bearded races 
—Birmah, Japan, China, Turkey—not to speak of 
3rooke-ridden Borneo or the worm-eaten throne of 
the Grand Mogul, pushed down half a century ago. 
Perhaps there is as much progress in the East as in 
the West—though certainly not so many primary 
schools. China in revolution, has a rare sound— 
showing that the world must be truly on the march, 
when such a gouty old patient takes up his bed and 
walks. This war in the celestial empire, though not 
such an epic affair as Milton’s, is highly interesting 
to mankind ; and three or four of the greatest powers 
on earth are now watching, in armor, as it were, at 
at the gates of that Middle Kingdom, listening to the 
noise inside, and making up their minds as to what 
they will take for their trouble—a trading privilege 
—an island—a seaport, or some little trifle of that 
sort. And there lies that astonishing, and astonished 
old empire, from three to four thousand years of age, 
at least, with a population and extent of territory 
-arger than those which once lay beneath the scep- 
ire of Augustus Ceesar or the Macedonian Alexander 
—the sole, hoary survivor of so many world-over- 
shadowing dominations, its cotemporaries—the As- 
syrian, the Median, the Persian, the Greek, the Ro- 
man, the Mongolian and the Ottoman—long withered 
on the ground—or withering into it—there it lies in 








throes which may well be those of dissolution, and 
ready to fall to fragments at the formidable contact 
of European ambition, or European friendship. The 
Eight Standards of the Manchow Dynasty are already 
reeling before the long-haired rebels of the South— 
are perhaps at this moment beaten into the dust of 
that flowery land; and in a short time we may hear 
that the catastrophe of the old Ming Dynasty has 
been renewed, after a lapse of 210 years—that Sze- 
king, or Heen Fung, now about twenty-two years 
of age, has ordered a houseful of penates to go before 
him into the other world, and then killed himself, in 
the midst of some desperate assault on the broken 
Tartar throne. 

This is the day of restorations; and it is curious 
to consider that the Chinese will have their restora- 
tion too; but on a scale as much beyond those of 
European empires as the Middle Kingdom exceeds 
these in physica! proportions. In Europe, dynastic 
traditions do not run, with any vitality, much longer 
than twenty years or so—an understood statute of 
limitations standing in the way of the retrospective 
principle. Fancy the dream of bringing back the 
Plantaganets or Tudors, or even the Stuarts or Gus- 
taffsons! But in China your tradition keeps quite 
fresh for two hundred years; and the pretension that 
has sunk into the ground in 1643 will come up smartly 
to the scratch in 1853, as if it had been merely taking 
a short nap, and there was nothing at all to hinder a 
continuation of the old story. Such is the case at 
present. The old Mings are about again. They 
who had first risen in 1360 or so, to turn out the 
grandchildren of the Mongolian Kublai, and after- 
ward suffered Manchow eclipse themselves, are on 
the stage again; and, remarkably enough, these 
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champions of restoration are the advocates of en- 
lightened progress. If Tien-Teh shall destroy the 
Tartar domination, he will doubtless inaugurate a 
new era—make steam-junks and air-junks and build 
a rail-road, with its lightning corollary, from Cam- 
balu to Canton. 
China is, indeed, a place well worth fighting for. 
It is old only im history and a few customs; new 
and fresh in its wide-spread territories, their products 
and resources—as new, in fact, and as rich as any 
of our own regions of the West. The empire covers 
over three millions of square miles—China Proper 
being about half as extensive. The, population is 
considered to be about 300 millions of souls. China 
has been always increasing in extent, and is now 
larger than all Europe. A line carried round its 
frontiers would go half way about the globe. Its 
northern boundary is the famous wall and Mongolia ; 
it has Thibet, Bucharia and Turkestan on the west ; 
Laos and Burmah on the south; and the great high- 
way to America, the Pacific, on the east. [t is 1200 
geographical miles in length, and very nearly the 
xame in breadth. A noble country—a splendid map— 
saving the nomenclature. It is divided into eighteen 
provinces—and the names of them are utterly dis- 
concerting. There is hardly any getting the tongue 
round them, or the memory either; unless they are 
spelled in some European fashion. Chinese names 
of persons and places, with their dreary family like- 
ness, their single, double or treble hyphens, and their 
vowelly orthography, are foolishly cacophonous— 
intolerable to Japhetic ears and organs of pronuncia- 
tion. One would think these Celestials talk with 
chop-sticks, as well as eat rice. Their Foos, Choos 
and Chows—Kangs, Yangs and Twangs—their Wan- 
tees and Shan-tees—their Chung-kang-woos, and 
Chung-kang-tsoos, with their ten thousand other 
combinations and conglomerations are absolutely 
dissuasive of any ardent curiosity about the history 
of China—particularly as no two writers spell these 
miserable names alike, and the efforts to distinguish 
the Wang Chungs from the Chang Wungs are enough 
to draw tears. You feel a horrible contempt of that 
beaverish people, that, with all their pretensions to 
literature, never cared to improve on the clumsy and 
contemptible jargon which served their stupid pur- 
poses two thousand years ago; and you think all that 
yelping and chopping and lowing and snarling were 
far better abolished and put out of the way—like so 
much rubbish. The idolatries of Buddha, Confucius 
and the others are not at all so bad, for paganisms; 
we would let them remain to keep up the hearts of 
the missionaries; but the diabolical Chinese alpha- 
bet, the grammars, the e//es dettres—all the tea-chest 
literature, in fact—ought to be burnt. In spite of his 
name, we respect the memory of Chy-hoang-ty, (the 
old gentleman who built the wall,) seeing he com- 
mitted to the flames every Chinese book and manu- 
script he could lay his hands on, and hanged a dozen 
publishers. That man must have been what is called 
‘‘in advance of his age.” 
Then, as to that History of China—which we are 
now about to enter—what a venerable and very be- 





wildering affair it is to be sure! Montesquieu thought 
it a terrible thing to wade through; but, coming to 
the end of it, he shrugged his shoulders, d la Fran. 
gaise, and said—‘*Happy the nation which has a 
tiresome history!” All very well for the nation, 
perhaps ; (though we are not quite sure of that either) 
but what about the reader? Poor reader! You do 
not rightly know what to make of that large, legu- 
minous people. You admit it isa great and wonder- 
ful empire—several thousand years old, more or less ; 
you gather a vague idea that the wandering Scythi- 
ans, Tartars, (the proper style of which is Tatars, 
though, as it has an unappy sort of vegetable sound, 
you do n’t adopt this,) Mongols and so forth, went to 
and fro on the steppes and table-lands of Asia, near 
the Altai Range and the deserts of Kobi, and coming, 
in process of time, to the east, must, some how or 
other, have founded the empire, about the time the 
mastodons and megatheriums were living in lacus- 
trine quarters and our anthracite was growing in the 
woods. You read of the dynasty of Tsin, called by 
the natives Chung-wo, and of Puon-koo, who reigned 
at Shen-sy, in small clothes made of tea-leaves, and 
you say, ‘all right.’”” You acquiesce in the ‘“‘ Mytho- 
logical Era,’’ the Era of the ‘“‘ Three Emperors,” 
and the Era of the “‘ Five Emperors,’’ (each includ- 
ing long, dreadful rows of hyphened names,) and 
then you are in the dynasty of Hea, then in the 
dynasty of Han; after which you acknowledge the 
dynasty of Shang, and of Chow, and of Tsin, and of 
How, and of Han—which last you think you had 
somewhere before ; till at last you rub up your hair, 
with the sudden idea that you are getting out of your 
mind, or reading backward! Having shaken your 
head, however, in a determined manner, you come 
round and find your ideas not much muddier than 
usual—or much clearer. To an European reader, in 
fact, the rabble of the Hows, Chows and Chins have 
as little significance as so many crows in a rookery. 
In the Platdeurs of Racine, a lawyer, stating his 
case comprehensively, begins with the beginning of 
the world, when the judge or counsel for defendant 
interrupts him with— De grace, passons au De- 
luge’’—pray, let us pass on to the Flood! In this 
case, we shall take a flying leap, over a camel’s load 
of annals, and come to the Christian Era, giving God 
thanks for our agility. 

But before we proceed, we may step back for a 
moment, to mention two or three notable things— 
such as the Great Wall, built 200 years B. C., to 
keep out the wilder Mongolian brethren; the rude 
invention of printing or engraving on blocks; the 
discovery of the magnet’s uses, (concerning which 
last we are told the Emperor Tsing Wang, 900 B. C., 
gave the ambassadors of Cochin China a magnetic 
wagon to steer themselves home with;) the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, (concerning which it is to be 
observed that though the Chinese could make this 
compound, they only learned the use of fire-arms 
from the Europeans,) and Confucius, born over 500 
years B.C. This great work is the Shoo-ting, & 
book of traditions and moral teachings from which 
the Chinese draw reverently, as from a text-book, 
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their principles of science, philosophy and social 
government. In another work, called the Shy-ting, 
he gathered together and preserved a great many 
popular songs and odes on various themes, religious 
and social. He was a secular teacher, his object 
being to soften and regulate the manners of a barba- 
rian people. He had none of the Greek disposition 
to soar into the difficult regions of metaphysical phi- 
losophy, or clothe the palpable and the familiar with 
golden exhalations of the spheres. But he was a 
sensible old fellow. When some of his pedantic 
friends asked him to express in one word some doc- 
trine that would cover all the necessities of life—he 
said ‘‘Shu !”? The Chinese tell you that this means, 
“Do unto others as you would they should do unto 
you.” 

But it was no such thing. It was what it looks 
like—an exclamation of contempt for them and their 
question. 

Coming now into the Anno Dominis, we shall 
get along more cheerfully—though still clogged with 
a crowd of the hyphened names. Your only resource 
is to try and discriminate the dynasties—put on your 
seven-leagued boots and take jumps from dynasty to 
dynasty, as the best way of getting through that 
Serbonian bog. Taking three steps, then, like those 
of Neptune, when 


Three strides he took, 
And at the fourth the distant Auge shook— 


we find ourselves, toward the close of the tenth cen- 
tury, arrived at Tue Soone Dynasty, from which 
we can pretty distinctly trace the tenor of modern 
Chinese history. At this time the Tartars were vio- 
lently forcing their way into the empire, in spite of 
the Chinese armies and the wall; and that vast ter- 
ritory bordering the Pacific was as full of fighting 
as Donnybrook Fair used to be about six o’clock in 
the evening. At last the Eastern Tartars made good 
their footing, holding possession of the northern parts 
of China, and obliging the helpless Soong emperors 
to pay them tribute. A little after, the Mongols 
marched in, and totally changed the scene. Having 
issued from the countries lying to the north-west of 
China, they overran India, and then, returning to the 
Chinese frontiers, were subsidized by Ning-Soong 
against the usurping Kin, in 1189, A.D. The Mon- 
gols, under the famous Ghengis Khan, fell upon the 
Easterns and drove them out; but took their places; 
and there remained till 1266, when Kublai Khan, 
grandson of Ghengis, assailed the Soongs and over- 
threw them. 

Thus rose the Yuen or Moncot Dynasty—the 
first foreign dynasty on that throne—at least, within 
the circle of authentic history. Kublai was a splen- 
did conqueror, and he it is who throws the first 
Strong, interesting light on the modern history of 
China. He had his court at Kanbalik or Cambalu, 
hear Peking, and Marco Polo, who lived seventeen 
years in the country and knew the Khan very well, 
has left us a description of the Tartar’s state and 
magnificence, conveyed in a lofty style of admiration 
which afterward charmed many noble imaginations : 





that of John Milton, who enumerating the loftiest 
centres of worldly dominion, speaks 


‘¢ Of Cambalu, seat of Cathayan Khan ;’’ 


and also that of opium-eating Coleridge, who had 
such a weird and fanciful dream of that same impe- 
rial Mongol— 


‘¢In Zanadu did Kublai Khan 
A stately pleasure-donie decree, 
Where Alf, the sacred river, ran, 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunny sea,’? 


But finer far than these, was that other epic inspira- 
tion of sublimest enterprise communicated from 
Polo’s pictures of Kublai’s golden empery and the 
splendid haze of Zipango, and firing the heart of 
Colon to his immortal achievement, near two cen- 
turies after the old traveler had been in his grave. 
Kublai made a vigorous attempt or two on our friends 
the Japanese. But his armada was destroyed by 
the rocks and storms of that iron-bound coast. 
Perry, we hope, will be much more fortunate in that 
part of the world than the Khan. Kublai, however, 
conquered the Burmese, the Cochin Chinese and 
the Siamese, and was the acknowledged head of the 
slant-eyed Mongols from the Whang-ho to the Dnie- 
per. Marco Polo was the first who told the Euro- 
peans about the Chinese ; though, till the discovery 
of the press, his manuscript news lingered indis- 
tinctly about the city of Lagoons and other maritime 
places of Italy. The Romans had only a vague no- 
tion of those countries whence their rich silks were 
brought; and though Arab travelers and traders 
visited China about 870, A. D., their accounts were 
not published till after the time of Polo. These 
Arabs describing what they saw, mention fine por- 
celain, bamboo bastinados, rice beer, and a certain 
herb, sah, steeped in hot water and furnishing the 
universal drink of the people. It was by means of 
these trading Arabs that Mohammedanism was in- 
troduced into China, where it was liberally tolerated. 
In that empire religion was always looked on as a 
thing to regulate human societies ; and to that end it 
was thought the more of them the better, as long as 
they conducted themselves quietly. 

At the end of about seventy years, the descendants 
of Kublai were driven from the throne by a rebellion 
which broke out in the southern provinces, and 
which was headed by a native Chinese, a Buddhist 
priest of humble birth and great sanctity. Thus, in 
1366, rose THe Mine Dynasty. The annals of the 
Mings are uninteresting. The country must have 
been “happy” under them, for its history during 
their sway is “tiresome.” In 1400, Tamerlane 
marched eastward to demolish them, but he died on 
his way. In 1618 another Tartar invasion began to 
trouble the Chinese. The Manchow Tartars, (with 
whom were largely intermarried and intermingled 
the Eastern tribes driven out by Ghengis, and the 
descendants of Kublai more recently expelled) climb~ 
ed over the wall and made their approaches under 
Tien-Ming (you must not confound this Ming with 
the other Mings) who proclaimed his descent from 
Kublai Khan. At the head of a warlike body of 
Manchows, he marched with a mild consideration, 
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through the Chinese provinces; and, everywhere 
calling himself the friend of the people (as Tien-Teh 
is doing just now) and denouncing the Mings and 
their ‘‘ wolfish policemen,’’ he came at last to storm 
the emperor’s stronghold in Peking. Here, Chung 
Sing, the last of the Mings, (who is not the last) 
destroyed his household gods—except one daughter 
—and himself, and left the way clear for one more 
Tartar supremacy. 
In 1644 began to reign, with Sunchy, the Ta-Ts1ne 
or Mancuow Dynasty, the last of whom is now 
trying desperate conclusions with the Carbonari of 
the ‘‘Triad’’ and other insurgent societies. The 
Manchows did not settle down at once in their new 
seats. A great number of members or adherents of 
the Ming family raised rebellions all over the em- 
pire, and, for ten years, Sunchy was obliged to 
maintain his acquisition by the sword. Among the 
Ming champions who gave him most to do was 
Cock Sing, (a smart, soldierly name for a Chinese— 
so translated from a mass of consonants and hypens) 
a famous corsair who, at the head of a formidable 
junk armament, sustained the last resistance of the 
deposed house and kept the coasts of the empire in 
continual terror. Afterward, weary of his ‘ jour- 
neys of piccory,’’ he took the island of Formosa, and 
his descendants kept it till 1683, when they submitted 
to the Tartar dynasty and the island became part of 
the empire. Emperor Sunchy was succeeded by 
Kanghy, a very great ruler who reigned sixty years, 
and was succeeded in 1722 by Young Chin. In 1735, 
Keen Long (whose genius and reign are expressed 
in his name) ascended the throne. He subdued or 
exacted tribute of several Scythian and other tribes 
or nations on the borders of the empire ; but is more 
generally known to English readers from the Maccart- 
ney embassy sent to ask the haughty barbarian for 
permission to trade more extensively with his people. 
John Buil had been latterly shutting up with his own 
desperate hands against himself far nobler ports than 
any Khan could afford him, and was extremely anxious 
to find some other outlets for his increasing manu- 
factures. In Keen’s reign were renewed those con- 
spiracies and outbreaks against his dynasty which in 
our day have come to such a formidable head. The 
sect of the ‘‘ Water Lily” stirred up commotions in 
Shansay, considered the first xzcleus or cradle of the 
empire. He was a severe ruler, and g@perally had 
criminals and grave delinquents of all sorts hacked 
to pieces. He certainly had a great deal to do to 
keep his huge olla podrida of Chinese, Tartars, Kal- 
muks, Thibetians, Turks, Red Caps, White Caps, 
and so forth, in proper order; and perhaps that way 
of the sword and hatchet was the readiest and most 
effectual. Keen was a poet, too, and you have in 
Peter Pindar (Dr. Walcot) a little poem facetiously 
attributed to him, and beginning, if we remember 
rightly—“ The flower me-ho is not so bright.”” Long 
was also a man of piety, and increased the list of 
worshipful objects, among which were some big pet 
cannons, like old ‘‘ Mons Meg”’ of Edinburgh Castle, 
and “Queen Anne’s Pocket-Pistol”’ at Dover; and 
each of these had its regular bullock, its basket of 








fruit, silk, candles and incense. Keen certainly must 
have heard of the English custom of getting arch. 
bishops and bishops to consecrate the flags of regi. 
ments. The latter days of the Chinese potentate 
were disturbed by revolts of the Meaou-tse, inhabit. 
ing Kwei-chow and the mountains of Sze-chuen and 
Hoonan—/foyers of insurrection, about this time, also, 
ina blaze. The rebellion was fierce, but as fiercely 
met and put down. Keen in his old age was flattered 
by splendid English and Dutch embassies; but he 
granted the troublesome costermongers nothing but 
the privilege of making him expensive presents and 
knocking their heads on the matting. At the age of 
85, after a reign of sixty years, he abdicated the 
throne, like Charles V., and died three years after. 
ward, in 1798. His ancestorial name is two inches 
long in Scotch bourgeois. 

Keen Long was succeeded by Keaking, whose 
feeble reign was troubled by conspiracies, outbreaks 
and attempts on his person. The Ladrone pirates 
ravaged the coasts, and the widow of one of them 
made herself the famous and formidable heroine of 
the Indian Archipelago. This Mrs. Ching-Yih went 
about with pistols in her belt at the head of her fight- 
ing junks, and made the terrified people of the coasts 
believe that old Cock-Sing himself was come again. 
But she and her friends were bought off from their 
courses—either gifted with money or made Manda- 
rins. Robbers prowled about the capital, and two 
attempts were made to kill the emperor. In the last, 
in 1813, his life was mainly rescued by his second 
son and successor, Taou-Kwang. Keaking died in 
1820; in other words, ‘‘the Glory of Reason mounted 
the Great Dragon and went to be a guest on high’’— 
of course, with his relative, the man in the moon. 
Whereupon Taou-K.wang took the fringes from his 
cap and stamped his feet for sorrow; he put on mourn- 
ing, and took the plaits out of his hair—while the 
widowed empress and her women cut off all theirs— 
and sat in a little shanty near the corse. For the first 
hundred days all edicts were written in blue ink, and 
at the end of these days, during which all shaving 
was forbid, the heads of all Chinese were covered 
with a strange stubble two inches long, So Taou- 
Kwang succeeded to the throne, and having reigued 
for thirty years, died in 1850. The present emperor 
(he was such when the last Indian mail came away) 
is Heen-Fung or Sze-hing or Yih-Chu—for we have 
seen the name spelled in these shapes—and is about 
twenty-two years old. It will be perceived that 
these Manchow rulers are a long-lived race. From 
1643 to 1850 there were but six of them. In that 
time there have been just twelve occupants of the 
English throne—reckoning the great-hearted and 
great-nosed Noll—for, if he did not sit on the throne 
he made a footstool of it, which is pretty much the 
same in the Anglo-Saxon. 

Having made all haste—irreverent haste, perhaps 
—through the Chinese annals, so removed in every 
way from our sympathies, we shall regard with 
more interest the history of European contact with 
that mammoth mass of beaverism and despotism. The 
missionaries will not let you forget that the Nestorian 
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Christians came to China in 636 or so, and had per- 
mission to build churches and make converts. They 
converted a Tartar Khan of the Keraites, and called 
him John. This is the Prester John we have heard 
of, as in a dream, not knowing much more about 
him. The Mongol chief, Ghengis, killed good Pres- 
ter John (that is Presbyter or Priest John) and made 
an elegant cup of his skull for drinking his wine, or 
mare’s milk or cream-of-Tartar. Marco Polo, in 
1272. found a Khan George, still reigning over the 
old Kanbalik of John—a Christian, like his prede- 
cessor. He also says there were at that time 
two Nestorian churches in Nankin, and that Mar 
Sachis, a Christian, was governor of the city. Kublai 
Khan used to kiss the perfumed book of the Evan- 
gelists with reverence ; and it was thought he would 
be converted. But he bid Nicholas and Matthew 
Polo tell the Pope it could only be on condition that 
his holiness should send an hundred priests to outdo 
the Buddhists in miracles and put them down in 
general. But the Pope did not send his men. When, 
in 1289, the priests, Rubruquis and Corvino, came 
from Pope Nicholas IV., the Nestorians and the new 
comers soon came to hate each other with great cor- 
diality—to the surprise of the ignorant heathens who 
knew no better. Corvino was, however, allowed 
to have his church in Cambalu as well as the rest, 
He built it with a steeple and bells, and was made 
bishop of the region by the Pope. But after that the 
mission withered away. 

In 1580, Ruggiero and Ricci arrived in the coun- 
try, from the sea, in Portuguese ships, and were fa- 
vorably received by the Mandarins and literati, who 
did not object to one more religion, and loved to 
argue with the priests, saying their doctrine was, in 
many respects, like that of Confucius. But the dog- 
mas discomposed the Celestial philosophers; and that 
preaching against concubinage was a thing they 
could not at all get over, while the idea of letting the 
women go to the temples and confess to the priests 
utterly dismayed them! Still the Jesuits made way. 
Ricci went to Peking where he had a church, and 
Canidia, daughter of a Mandarin, became a Christian 
and built churches. Near two hundred of these 
were in the province of Keang-nan alone. Then the 
Jesuits grew proud and said harsh things of the other 
sects; whereupon the pagan priests told them they 
should content themselves with that Heaven they 
were always preaching about, and let the earthly 
divinities and their priests remain in peace. But the 
Christians would not listen to reason, and suffered 
terribly in consequence. Buddhists, Mohammedans 
and all the other sects united against them. Still, at 
the time the Manchows burst into the empire, the 
Christians were in great strength; for ten of the 
generals who fought against the invaders were con- 
verts; the mother of the emperor—Helena—was a 
Christian, and a great many baptized officers and 
ladies were attached to the court. The Manchows 
changed all that. Nevertheless, Sunchy respected 
the priests for their superior knowledge, and raised 
Adam Schaal to the Presidency of the Astronomical 
College, and made him his own tutor. In the next 


reign, Schaal and his friend, Verbeist, would have 
been strangled but for a lucky earthquake which 
they improved, as Columbus did his eclipse in an- 
other difficult crisis, and so escaped. Verbeist hada 
good knowledge of metallurgy, and shrewdly won 
Kang-hy’s heart by showing him how to cast great 
guns. So that Christianity and cannon-foundering 
came on very prosperously at that time together. 
But this did not last long. Though Pope Alexander 
VII. had given orders that the Chinese rites and cus- 
toms should be respected, his successors felt that 
such toleration might compromise the character of 
Christianity, and issued more rigid instructions. 
Then followed persecutions in the provinces, from 
which the priests appealed to the emperor himself. 
But he argued with them in this way: “I am as- 
tonished to see you so infatuated with your religion, 
and about a world in which you have never been and 
of which you can know nothing. Your God is 
powerful enough, apparently, to do himself justice 
in the world without any help of yours.” To this 
reprobate logic Pope Clement X1. only replied by a 
more severe order against the Chinese modes; 
whereupon Shanghy broke out like Queen Elizabeth, 
and swore no foreigner should have the ordering of 
any thing in hisempire. In 1716 an edict was is- 
sued against Christianity, and, in the reign of Young 
Chin, it received some heavy blows and great dis- 
couragements. The conforming priests were tole- 
rated; but the nonconformists were driven out of 
China. In 1763 Keen Long treated the priests and 
their proselytes with severity, pulling down their 
images, burning their chaplets, relics and rosaries, 
and hanging some priestsiz terrorem. His successor, 
Keaking, was not a whit more lenient, and the flour- 
ishing Catholic Christianity of China withered away. 
The late and present emperor have shown the mis- 
sions no favor. The Catholics have a few dioceses 
and apostolic vicarages, and the Protestants have a 
missionary station at Canton. 

The history of European commerce with China 
shows that the traders were received in that country 
with more caution and repugnance than even the 
priests. The Portuguese, having achieved the Afri- 
can pertplus, in the track of old Hanno, came, in 
1496, to Malacca, whence in 1550, Perestrello pro- 
ceeded in a junk to Cathay, and one Pirez was sent 
up to Peking to ask liberty of trade. But the poor 
man was obliged to worship a wall, behind which 
the emperor was supposed to be—looking on it like 
Pyramus in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, when 
he says, ‘‘O wall, O wall, O sweet and lovely wall.” 
Pirez was then dismissed with ignominy, and after- 
ward killed in the tumults which drove the Portu- 
guese from the coasts. It was not till 1580 that they 
could establish a foothold and shelter at Macao, 
where they held their factory at the nod of the em- 
peror. They rose slowly into favor, and in 1650 
their embassy went to Peking to do homage to Sun- 
chy for their tenure. They played the part of the 
dog in the manger; for when Kanghy was disposed 
to throw open the ports of China, in the beginning of 
last century, (a remarkable fact) the Portuguese gave 
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such a character of the foreigners that the project 
was overruled. Ever since the Portuguese have had 
their head-quarters at Macao. 

The Dutch, too, had a share in the China trade. 
They came in 1622. But the flowery people at first 
did not know what to make of a race with blue eyes, 
carroty locks, long feet, and five pairs of breeches, 
and would have nothing to do with them. The Por- 
tuguese also pretended to be disgusted with them, 
and thought they must be a sort of cruel pirates! 
The Dutch were therefore turned away, and went 
from their head-quarters at Batavia to Formosa, 
where they made a settlement. But Cock-Sing 
turned them out of it. They then effected a straggling 
trade with Canton and maintained it on humiliating 
terms. In the sixtieth year of Keen Long’s reign, 
Dutch ambassadors went to congratulate him, and 
were treated like so many dogs, being obliged to 
koo-too, or strike their foreheads on the ground 
incessantly—the poor devils, in fact, almost knocked 
their heads off koo-tooing, and got very little by it— 
except megrims. The Russians for many centuries 
maintained an overland trade with China. But when 
in 1806 they desired permission to send in their ships, 
they were told it was impossible—they had the solid 
ground and the good old way, and they must stick to 
them. They have a mission in the celestial empire, 
consisting of six priests and four laymen, who, 
coming in relays of ten years each, study Manchow 
and Chinese. 

The Americans have not been backward to take 
part in this lucrative commerce. Before 1787, only 
four or five of their ships had visited Canton. In 
1788 the ship Alliance, of Philadelphia, came to that 
place, with no other charts on board than a general 
chart of the world. She passed to the south of New 
Holland, and, holding on her swift and steady way, 
never once cast anchor till she came to the Bocca 
Tigris. The commerce of these States, chiefly on 
account of their neutrality in the wars of the world, 
prospered greatly, and, next to the British, Americans 
have been the largest traders to China. In 1821 a 
savage occurrence threatened to interrupt the re- 
lations of the republicans with the flowery people. 
An Italian seaman of an American ship threw a jar 
over the vessel’s side, and happened to kill a woman 
with it. The Mandarins demanded the man with 
threats, insisting it was as much for form’s sake as 
any thing else. Poor Terranova was given up, and 
they strangled him. A great uproar of the foreigners 
was the consequence; but commercial considera- 
tions softened it down—seeing the man could not 
be brought back to life. During the late opium de- 
bate, an American ship, with the drug on board, got 
into difficulties with the authorities in the Macao 
Roads, and a good deal of strategy and compromise 
Was necessary to set matters right. The Chinese 
like the Americans; but think them a terribly shrewd 
race to trade with. Sir John Davis gives an amusing 
placard, pasted up at Canton by an angry Chinese, 
who denounces ‘“‘an American devil named Hot, to 
whom a wolfish voracity has become nature!” This 
devil “ had the concealed and villainous intention of 





picking and choosing. He would point at a gem, and 
call it a stone, and then advance to administer the 
deadly potion of cutting down the price!” No 
doubt—that was truly diabolical. The placard is 
amusing, and it tickled the English hugely. John 
Bull, in tact, is always delighted with any Opportunity 
of turning the laugh against Cousin Jonathan. 

But it is the English contact with China which 
has furnished the history of that country with most 
interest. In 1637, the islanders first showed them- 
selves in the Canton river. Their ‘“ perfidious friends, 
the Portugalls’’ belied them, as they had also belied 
the Dutch—said they were beggars and rogues. The 
Chinese, fired on such disreputable visitors; where- 
upon ‘ the whole fleet,”’ says an eye witness, * being 
intensely incensed, did, on the sudden, display their 
bloody ensigns.’’ We are very much afraid that 
was the buccaneer flag which Captain Waddell ran 
up. However, the Chinese were sent scampering 
from their guns, and so brought to their senses ; and 
they then behaved with great politeness; though not 
a Mandarin would put his foot on board the Briton. 
This was a marked initiative; ominous of the end— 
such as we have seen it; though that, after all, was 
but the beginning of the end. After this the English 
did not show their faces at the Bocca Tigris fora 
long time. In 1685, they were making great efforts 
to establish a trade with the Mandarins of Amoy and 
Canton. In the beginning of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury they suffered greatly from the rapacity and ca- 
price of the Chinese Hong, or body of merchants, 
who alone were the factors or medium of the trade 
with foreigners. The duties were so heavy that the 
English expostulated ; but the Mandarins would not 
understand the policy of low tariffs, and the trade 
fell off. In 1741 Lord Anson, in the ‘ Centurion,”’ 
(of which we read in the popular little book,) called 
at Canton, and requested permission to victual his 
ship. But the Chinese had such a bad opinion of a 
man who went all round the world to take ships— 
the Acapulco galleons—that they would hardly let 
him have a cask of water. The English then tried 
to trade with Ningpo, but uselessly. The Chinese 
very sensibly said, that if they shipped their tea in 
such a northern port, the country would lose the 
benefit of the long land-carriage down to Canton. 
For a great many years the trading intercourse with 
the English was a series of disagreements, broils, 
scuffies, and homicides. Whenever a Chinaman 
was killed, the object of his countrymen was to get 
aman to kill instead. In 1784, 2 gunner of the Lady 
Hughes, firing a salute, killed a Chinese. The Man- 
darins seized the supercargo, and ordered him to 
produce the man; they gave an assurance that it 
was only a matter of form, and that the man should 
not die. When they got him they strangled him, 
and came to business next morning, smiling and 
wagging their tuils like so many cats, thinking, doubt- 
less, it was necessary to manage these bull-headed 
barbarians one way or the other. Lord Maccartney 


was sent in 1793 to ask permission to trade to Ningpo, 
Chusan, and the other ports, as well as Canton. But 
he was sent home with a decided denial, the terms 
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of which were probably made more pronounced by 
the refusal of the English to go on their hands and 
knees and koo-too. Keen Long wrote a letter to 
George III., at the same time, telling him the open- 
ing of the ports was quite out of the question, and 
advising him not to make light of his words! Keen 
treated George as if he was one of his vassals. 
Again, in 1806, the English knocked at that inhos- 
_ pitable gate. Lord Amherst was sent ambassador 
to Peking. Accompanied by Sir George Staunton, 
he went in the Alceste to the Gulf of Pet-che-le. 
Arrived at the capital, he and his suite were sent for 
to one of the emperor’s houses, and as the Chinese 
knew the English would have no 4£o0-tooing, they 
were resolved to treat them with very little civility. 
The emperor’s officers crowded about them, in a 
small room, without ceremony, and Duke Ho wanted 
Amherst to go at once to audience in his traveling 
dress, and to say what he had to say. His lordship, 
who meditated a grand display in his diplomatic 
dress, objected to go just then; whereupon Ho and 


others took him by the arms to bring him along!- 


Amherst got into a passion, and there was arare 
hubbub of Chinese, Manchow, and Anglo-Saxon 
tongues! Officer Chang slapped his thigh, and said : 
‘There now! he’s in a passion. No man should 
come here with a will of his own!’ Not bad for 
Chang. But the embassy was broken up in much 
admired disorder, and Lord Amherst turned his face 
toward England that very day. 

From that time to 1830, however, there was some 
improvement in the Chinese modes of conducting 
trade. In that year the British and foreign residents 
at Canton broke out against some harsh enactments, 
and, though the law was impartial, the Mandarins 
condescended to come to a compromise. But the 
pressure from without was every day growing 
stronger against the Chinese barriers, and things 
were soon to come to a crisis. Opium was destined 
to precipitate matters in China as tea once did in 
America, though neither was the cawse of hostility. 
The opium trade was carried on for some time ,at 
Macao, by connivance of the Mandarins, who pro- 
fitted by it; and since 1822 it began to spread along 
the coast. In 1830 the great opium-depét was Lintin, 
an island between Macao and the entrance of the 
Canton river. In 1834, such was the love of this 
agreeable stupefaction, and the extent of the smug- 
gling work, the drug made half the value of British 
imports to Cantonand Lintin. In the same year the 
tea-monopoly of the East India Company expired, 
and private enterprise increased the shipping and 
smuggling of those Eastern seas. Difficulties rose, 
and Lord Napier, with two other commissioners, 
came in the Volage and Hyacinth war frigates, to 
treat for more extended privileges of international 
intercourse. The Chinese would not accept his 
notes—he was a king’s officer—they had nothing to 
say to kings; but would receive the petitions of 
merchants, as heretofore. The pear was now ripe; 
and Maccartney and Amherst would have been glad 
to see the turn things began to take. The war ships 
passed up through the Bocca Tigris, fired on by the 








forts, and silenced the Chinese batteries at Wampoa. 
There was then a vast fluttering of the Mandarins, 
and all China heard of it. A sort of truce followed, 
during which the emperor discharged edicts against 
opium and the foreigners, and gave strict orders to 
put the national defenses in order. In 1839, Com- 
missioner Lin came down from Peking, sending a 
thundering proclamation before him as he came. He 
denounced the opium trade severely, proclaiming 
that “the faces of those who used it became sharp 
as a sparrow, and their heads sunk between their 


shoulders, in the form of a dove!’ He then took a - 


smuggler and hanged him before the gate of the 
foreign factory, by way of striking terror. He next 
demanded the contraband opium in the ships below 
the Bocca Tigris ; and 20,000 chests were given up 
to him. All this he threw into the sea. The Por- 
tuguese and others then ran away with their opium in 


a fright, and Elliott, the English Commissioner, wrote — 


to the Governor-General of India for help. In August, 
1839, there was a riot at Macao, in which a Chinese 
was killed, and all the foreigners were driven out 
of that place. Then Admiral Kwan, at the head of 
40 armed junks, came up to the Volage and Hyacinth, 
proclaiming that one of his ancestors, about 2000 B. C., 
was eternally famous, and that he flew like an arrow 
to do his terrible duty, and demanded a man for the 
dead man. He attacked the ships; but when they 
delivered their broadsides, poor Kwan was never so 
astonished in all his life; he had been nearly blown 
into the presence of his renowned ancestor. In 
1840, Admiral Elliott’s fleet arrived on the scene, 
and, having escaped a fierce and cunning attempt to 
burn his ships in the night-time, went North along 


the coast and took Chusan, where the people of 


Ting-hae, ita capital, hung placards over their walls, 
praying to be spared “for the sake of their wives 
and children.’’ Keshen now came down, called Lin 
a stupid blunderer, and begged Elliott to go back 
again to Canton—which he did. But the Chinese 
only wanted a little delay. They strengthened their 
batteries round Canton; and at last, in 1841, Elliott 
was obliged to storm them. Then came a flag of 
truce and more palaver. The Chinese Commis- 
sioners then agreed to the English demands—agreed 
to give Hong Kong and pay all expenses and de- 
mands. But this also was a mere pretext to gain time. 
The emperor would not sanction the treaty ; and the 
war was renewed. The English ships went up the 
river, beating down or silencing the batteries of 
Anunghoy and Whampoa. At this place, Admiral 
Kwan, trying to stop the invaders, got his guietus. 
The British squadron was now in sight of Canton, 
when a bewildered Mandarin came to say that Keshen 
was degraded, and there was no one at all to treat 
—not one. They did not know what todo. They 
would send to ‘“‘the Glory of Reason,” tu know all 
about it. Another pause and parley ensued. But 
the emperor’s edict came, saying the English were 
dogs and sheep in disposition, and it was hard for 
Heaven or men to bear with them! Rewards were 
offered for Englishmen’s heads and the stern-boards 
of their ships. All this was plain enough ; so Gene- 
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ral Gough, on the 24th and 25th of May, led the troops 
to the storm of Canton. But here the Mandarins 
came running out again! They would come to terms 
—they would agree—they would pay—all right! 
Don’t do violence, good barbarians! fire not at all! 
Things were in this state when Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger came to supercede Elliott. Seeing how mat- 
ters stood, he led his armament to the North, re- 
solved that the emperor himself should smell gun- 
powder in Peking. Amoy, the Chinese Gibraltar, 
with a garrison of 10,000 men, was bombarded and 
taken by the English squadron. The defenders at 
that place fled like sheep. One Mandarin, who 
knew that if he survived the emperor would have 
him strangled at Peking, rushed into the sea and 
drowned himself; and another stabbed himself, de- 
liberately, before the foremost of the advancing 
troops. Ching-hae was also taken; and Ningpo, a 
city of 300,000 inhabitants, opened the gates leading 
into its quiet streets, and deprecated any rough treat- 
ment. Then, in the beginning of 1842, the English 
squadron proceeded to the mouth of the Yang-tse- 
keang—the Nile of China, and one of the most mag- 
nificent rivers of the globe. Rising in the far western 
wilds of Thibet, it trends broadly through the empire 
in a north-easterly course, and having received a 
thousand affluents and fed the most important canals 
in the country, washes the walls of Nankin, the an- 
cient capital, before it falls into the ocean. The 
defenses round the estuaries of the Yang-tse-keang 
were formidable in masonry and ordnance ; but their 
garrisons made a feeble resistance ; and at this place 
avast assortment of cannons of all sizes and ages 
Were captured—a great many of them, doubtless, of 
the good old Jesuit manufacture. The admiral then 
advanced on the fine city of Chinkang-foo, as popu- 
lous as New York; and here the Tartar troops made 
the best stand of the whole war. The place was 
taken by storm, however, and great numbers of the 
Chinese perished. The invaders lost very few men 
in effecting these important conquests. The Celes- 
tials, on their side, had very little stomach for the 
fighting business, and generally considered the quarrel 
as lying between their Tartar rulers and the English 
—those good people who would give them opium to 
their heart’s content. This short campaign bringing, 
the war at last to the towers of Nankin, was decisive. 
Since the beginning of the monarchy so many great 
cities had not fallen so.rapidly—such prompt defeats 
had never discouraged any dynasty; and never did 
the scientific means and appliances of modern war- 
fare show themselves in stronger contrast with the 
old belligerent modes than in those coast assaults, 
and by such a comparative handful of men and ships, 
The squadron was close on Nankin, the second city 
of the empire, when the Brother of the Moon came 
to terms. He sent three men—Elepoo, Mandarin of 
the Order of the Garter—no, the Red Button—Keying, 
a Tartar Generalissimo, and New-Keen, to treat with 
the barbarians. The British, insisting that they 
should hold conferences, alternately, on the shore and 
the flag-ship, took care to show the Chinese all the 
formidable equipage of the ‘‘ Cornwallis,’’ and the 





difference between that ‘little warlike world’’ and 
a fighting junk, with a couple of guns. The Chinese, 
certainly, looked little enough after all their boasting, 
though they still affected the lofty style of things. 
It was agreed that the English should have Hong 
Kong, and twenty-one millions of dollars for war- 
expenses, and that China should throw open her 
Cinque Ports, Canton, Amoy, Fouchowfoo, Ningpo, 
and Shanghai, to all nations, and trade, in future, on 
brotherly terms. Poor Red Button could not heip 
making a wry face and asking where was the justice 
of requiring the emperor to pay the English for bat- 
tering his cities and killing his people! But morai 
considerations were out of place on the quarter-deck 
of a man-of-war. Elepoo now wrote tothe emperor 
to say he had brought round the English to be ‘as 
obedient as if driven by the wind ;”’ but they begged 
so hard for Hong Kong, etc., he thought it better to 
let them have it, and so be ridof them. In this way 
did the officers of the flowery land try to gloss over 
their humiliation—all for the purpose of keeping up 
the old magnificent prestige before the people. 

The English went into Hong Kong, in 1842, and 
set up a newspaper ; and all the world came merrily 
to trade at the five ports. The opium question was 
just where it was before ; the emperor’s edicts still 
in force against it. Very good, mistaken people de- 
nounce England for fighting and beating the Chinese 
to make them take opium. It was no such thing 
That war was growing from the time of Maccartney 
and Amherst, and ripening with all the restrictions 
and vexations which cramped the trade of Exigland 
on the coasts of China for a long series of years. 
John Bull had that flogging long prepared for John 
Chinaman, and the opium question was only an ex- 
cellent means of bringing it about. When all was 
over, England said not a word of the opium trade ; 
and the emperor continued to hurl his edicts against 
it. For the rest, that opening of the Chinese ports 
was a universal blessing. It is to be hoped Perry 
will open the Cinque Ports of Japan. If he does, he 
shall find his act justified on the highest cosmopolite 
grounds, and with the very best ethics of progressive 
civilization, against all those shallow philanthropists 
spoken of by Rabelais, who live in their little bar- 
rels and survey mankind through the bung-holes. 

Since 1842 the Chinese officials have encouraged 
an angry feeling against the British, six of whom, 
venturing a little way into the country near Canton, 
in 1846, were set upon and murdered by some vi'- 
lagers. Some angry reclamations followed and @ 
show of hostilities. General Aguilar, in 1847, de- 
molished the Bogue Forts, and thus further secured 
the good behavior of the Chinese, and the facilities 
of trade. Since that time, a new emperor and new 
perils of war have arisen to sway the destinies of 
that wonderful old monarchy. 

During the last 210 years, the Tartars have not be- 
come amalgamated with the Chinese. The former 
hold all the great offices of state, and exercise a pre- 
dominating influence. For a hundred years the dis- 
content of the people has found vent in secret con- 
spiracies, especially among the Chinese of the South. 
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The Tartar strength is in the North. Peking is 
within a few days’ march of the frontier, and, since 
the accession of the Manchow Dynasty, none of the 
emperors came farther south than the Yang-tse-keang. 
China contains a great number of secret societies, 
the chief of which are the sect of the “‘ Water-Lily,”’ 
the ‘* Incense Burners”? and the ‘‘ Triad’’—this last 
including the most formidable elements of rebellion 
against the Tartar Dynasty. These sects, resem- 
sembling the Masonic societies of Europe, have their 
codes of signs and ceremonies. The ‘‘ Triad”’ society 
is understood to maintain the principle that Heaven, 
Earth and Man are opposed to a continuance of the 
Manchow dominion. As we have said, the strength 
of the rebellion lies in the south. On the accession 
of the present dynasty, the Ming fugitives retired to 
Fokein, Hoonan and the districts of West Canton, 
where they long nursed their feelings and traditions 
of disaffection to the reigning powers, like the old 
Jacobites of Scotland. The latter localities are 
mountainous, and have long afforded a refuge to the 
most vigorous foes of the Tartars—the Meaou-tse, 
ealling themselves awtocthonoi, or children of the 
soil. At the same time, in Formosa, Hainan, and 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago, particularly 
Luzon, Java and the Malay peninsula—are found 
great numbers of Chinese whose ancestors fled be- 
fore the conquering Tartars; and no where have the 
doctrines and spirit of the rebel Tugendbunds been 
better maintained than among the people of these 
coasting and insular places. Besides all this, there 
isno doubt that the trade with foreign nations, and 
the importation of foreign ideas, have helped that 
disaffection which first grew up in the neighborhoods 
of the great seaport of Canton. In 1803 the “ Triad” 
society organized an insurrection, and an attempt 
was made on the life of the Emperor Keaking. The 
insurgents were put down and punished with shock- 
ing severity. But this did not deter the enemies of 
the Manchows. In 1813 another attempt was made 
on the person of the emperor. Seventy men of the 
sect Tien-ly, or Society of Reason, got into his 
palace to kill him—reminding the reader of those 
other assassins who made good their entrance into 
the palace of the Russian emperor, Paul, in 1801. 
But Keaking was saved from the fate of the Czar, 
by the courageous interposition of his second son, 
who succeeded him. In 1828 the Tartars of Cashgar 
rebelled, under a Mohammedan Tartar prince; at 
which time the Celestial carbonari, in codperation, 
published a proclamation calling upon the Chinese 
to rise e2 masse and exterminate the Manchows. 
This insurrection was crushed with a bloody rigor. 
In 1832 the highlanders of Meaou-tse broke out in 
rebellion. These people defy the Manchows and 
all their works and ways, and never shave their 
keads according to the Tartar fashion long imposed 
upon the poor Chinese. They let their hair grow, 
and are as proud of it as’ were the champions of 
Childeric and Clodion, those Rots Chevelus of the 
old Frankish dynasty. The milder Chinese call 
these mountaineers dog-men and wolf-men. The 
Meaou-tse leader, in 1832, dressed himself in yellow 


and called himself “ The Golden Dragon.’’ He beat 
the Viceroys of Canton and Hoonan; but a rein- 
forcement of what the Greeks used to call “silver 
spears” from Peking damaged his cause; and his 
followers consented to go home quietly and stay in 
their wild hills. In the same year, an insurrection 
took place in Formosa ; and this was also suppressed, 
partly by the iraperial troops and partly by the judi- 
cious administration of gifts and bribes. 

In estimating these chronic efforts against the 
powers that be in China—while we allow amply for 
the spirit of old disloyalty and the general hatred 
of the rapacious Mandarins—we cannot overlook 
the influences flowing in from foreign sources. In 
the islands, on the coasts, and at Canton, the trading 
and sea-going folk hear news of the world’s progress, 
while, at the same time, the Christian missionaries 
and their thousands of converts encourage a restless- 
ness of idea, and give new hope and direction to the 
traditional discontents of the people. It is a remark- 
able fact that, during the late war in China, the 
people believed it was the Mings who were coming 
at Jast—that the strangers were about to drive the 
Tartars over the wall and restore the ancient family. 
And there is no doubt that the English tacitly en- 
couraged these ideas, and thus profited by the popu- 
lar dislike of the Manchows. At all events there can 
be no doubt that in the present rebellion there are 
indications pointing to a foreign influence, if not toa 
foreign principle of action. The rebel chiefs have 
put forth proclamations in which this is apparent. 
In the first of these, from Yang, Eastern king and 
generalissimo, and Seaou, the Western king, the 
truths of the Mosaic dispensation and the Lord Jesus 
are curiously jumbled with the magniloquence of a 
flowery pronouncement. They speak of God’s dis- 
pensations, visible in the Flood; in the coming out 
of Egypt; in the birth of Jesus, and also in the send- 
ing of this insurgent emperor to save the people. 
They who comply with the will of Heaven, they 
say, will be preserved and all the rest destroyed. 
This is not such bad logic after all. It did good 
service in Mohammed’s time—as well as before and 
after it. Heaven is assumed to be on the side of 
these rebels, and all scholars and heroes are exhorted 
to respect themselves and turn against the Tartars. 
An appeal is also made to the Solemn League and 
Covenant of the “‘ Triad.”’ In the next proclamation 
the captain-general of the army, Hung, (a very awk- 
ward-looking name that for a rebel to carry about 
with him; but as the Chinese don’t read English, 
they can’t see any thing in it, of course,) comes out 
against rapacious Mandarins and corrupt officials; 
the Chinese, their families and their properties shall 
be respected, but marauding Mandarins and wolfish 
policemen shal! be demolished. In the third procla- 
mation, General Yang threatens those vagabonds 
who outrage persons or property, and he says he has 
beheaded*a score of them. He sends officers and 
soldiers to take away the heads of ill-disposed per- 
sons; but the well-disposed have only to write 
“ Shun”—obedient—on their doors and be safe! As 
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other sects—these, along with brothels and gaming- 
houses, shall be sold and the money distributed 
among the poor; the priests also shall be abolished. 
It is impossible not to believe these last clauses were 
suggested by some European missionary. It gives 
you, by the by, a curious idea of the huge arena on 
which these Chinese are acting, to see that the place, 
Ning-quo-fo, whence the proclamations were issued, 
is indicated by the degrees of latitude and longitude 
—particularized also by the addition—“ 180 miles 
west of Shanghai, and 100 miles south of Nankin!”’ 

Indeed, it is highly probable that even if Christian 
strangers be not influential agents in this revolution, 
the insurgents themselves, desirous to conciliate the 
aid or sympathy of the English and other outsiders, 
may have thus made emphatic show of respecting 
the Christian doctrine. If this was part of their 
strategy, they have succeeded very well; for the 
Anglo-Saxon press has pronounced these demonstra- 
tions, particularly that against the Buddhists and the 
Taou sect, very good indeed; a very good thing— 
paganism to receive a severe blow, Christianity to 
be encouraged, and political and commercial amelio- 
rations to follow, of course. And such, indeed, 
would seem to be the promise of affairs; while en- 
lightened public opinion is certainly against the 
Manchows and for the Mings. 

Meanwhile, these last have been slowly bringing 
their business to a head. For the last three years 
the leaven of rebellion, fermenting in the hills of 
Meaou-tse, has been creeping through society, and 
only vague reports have come forth from time to 
time. It is stated that Tien-teh, who derives his 
descent from the Ming family, is the head of the 
movement. But it is remarkable that the names of 
the chiefs, Yang and Seaou, are given in the pro- 
clamations, while Tien-teh is not mentioned. How- 
ever, it is very possible we do not rightly understand 
the mode or drift of such pronunctamentos, and it is 
agreed that Tien is the veritable king of the Mings. 
His champions have been steadily advancing from 
their unrecognized mountains (for the Chinese map- 
makers never give them any place on the map of 
China!) beating the imperial forces, scattering the 
levies of the Mandarins and taking cities as large as 
European capitals on their winding way to the north 
and the central battlements of the Tartar Khan. 
Their troops are well-disciplined, brigaded and of- 
ficered, and their confidence has been hitherto sup- 
ported by the successes of their unfaltering and or- 
derly march. They are pursuing their course 
through the great length of the empire, and we can 
only entertain a general idea of their movements. 
Their trumpets give out an uncertain sound—to our 
distant ears; though results seem to show that they 
are well understood and obeyed on the flowery soil. 
It is confidently asserted and may be safely believed, 
that foreign officers are directing the rebel army and 
giving efficacy to its movements. Late, accounts 
say that the insurgents had taken Nankin by assault. 
From Nankin the march of the long-haired host 
would be straight upon Peking, by way of the Grand 
Canal which runs between the two cities. A curious 





feature in this Chinese war is that the Ming army, 
meandering north, has as much the appearance of 
making a pilgrimage as a campaign, doing no mis- 
chief and leaving no garrisons in the rear to meet 
danger from that quarter or provide against mishaps 
in front. All this proves the peaceful character of 
the Chinese, who can look quietly on the strife of 
armed men, less disposed to risk their heads in it 
than to get along quietly under the most powerful of 
the combatants. But though the vast interior of 
China lay undisturbed, the coast provinces—particu- 
larly those places in the neighborhood of Nankin— 
had been a good deal agitated and trade suffering in 
consequence. The imperial Mandarins had been try- 
ing to induce the representatives of foreign powers 
to assist the emperor against the rebels, but had not 
succeeded, and no English, American or French ship 
could te procured for that purpose, though some 
Portuguese armed sloops had gone up the Yang-tse- 
keang in the imperial service. A general rush had 
been taking place into that river. The emperor’s 
war-boats were crowding in to protect Nankin, and 
rebel junks arriving to oppose them. Commodore 
Perry, who had respited the Japanese for a time, 
was in the estuary with Colonel Marshall in the 
Susquehannah; Sir Charles Bonham was there with 
English vessels, and France was represented by its 
consul and the war-frigate Cassini. They were all 
resolved to stand neuter, and let the Manchows and 
the Mings decide their dynastic differences in their 
own way. 

Such is the condition of affairs in that curious 
monster monarchy with its Chinese body and its 
Tartar head. This head, the emperor, is also bigh 
priest of the land, according to the doctrine of Con- 
fucius. He offers sacrifices, on solemn occasions, to 
the deities of Heaven and of the earth, and looks on 
himself as a mediator between these supernal and 
other powers and the people of China. He considers, 
in fact, that he himself is China; and if there should 
be a storm or a dearth or any thing of that sort, he 
wonders what he has been doing amiss or left un- 
done—takes himself to task and resolves to mend his 
behavior. This, of course, gives him an awful 
character of paternity. The emperor has a cabinet 
council, and the machinery of government is com- 
prised in six tribunals and several boards. The pro- 
vinces are governed by lieutenants or viceroys ; and 
the order of the Mandarins in various grades ex- 
presses the aristocracy, or, more properly, the bu- 
reaucracy of the empire. There are nine castes or 
degrees of rank; but there is no hereditary nobility. 
The officers and dignitaries of the state are all de- 
pendent on the will and the nod of the emperor. 
Thus the dangers of a haughty nobility never threaten 
the patriarchal despotism of China. The emperor 
has a regular army, under the Eight Manchow 
Standards—ten thousand men to each. Such is the 
cadre, or war complement, though the numbers might 
not be always complete. The militia of the nation 
is said to amount to 800,000 men, the greater part of 
whom are fixed to their own districts. All receive 
a certain amount of pay; but that of the Tartar force 
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is highest. This body constitutes the chief military 
strength of the kingdom. The Chinese are badly 
disciplined and make very poor soldiers; they come 
on with a good deal of magniloquence ; but, if briskly 
attacked or met, tuck up their petticoats and run 
away—a petticoat is part of their uniform. The of- 
ficers of the army, even of the highest grades, are 
often put in the pillory, and any thing like impetuous 
courage gets no praise at all—it is thought arrogant 
and disrespectful! To support his army and his go- 
vernment expenses, the emperor, who is supposed 
to own the whole land of China, receives about ten 
per cent. of the produce; and this generally goes 
lumbering up to Peking, in kind, after the expenses 
of the various districts have been deducted from it. 
The recognized religion of China—the state reli- 
gion—is that of Confucius. The Buddhist and Taou 
sects are tacitly allowed, and the Mohammedans and 
Christians, a small minority, apparently exist in the 
empire on sufferance. ‘The older and more venera- 
ble beliefs of China are materialist. Confucius, who 
desired to bring religion, as Socrates brought philo- 
sophy, down from the skies to dwell by the hearths 
of the people, had but confused ideas of supernal 
things. He confessed he knew little about the 
gods, and therefore had not much to say of them; 
but he said it was a good and wholesome thing to 
worship them. A central or supreme deity he had 
no notion of. He spoke of the gods as powers of the 
universe, and his theology in general was pretty much 
like that of Perey Bysshe Shelley in our times. He 
threw out the idea that the cosmos came of a male 
and female principle, Yang and Yin, and the prin- 
ciple works in all things—a male and female divinity, 
and a male and female bamboo! Confucius might 
have suggested to Dr. Darwin his sexual poetry of 
the plants and so forth. The teaching of the Eastern 
sage Was merely secular, having no reference to a 
condition beyond the grave. In this he resembles 
Moses—according to the views of Bishop Warbur- 
ton, who, in his Divine Legation, heaps up such eru- 
dite arguments to prove the Hebrew lawgiver knew 
and taught nothing of a future state. Confucius 
stands within the circle of the political and social 
morals, and only uses the gods to manage his semi- 
barbarous households and villages. He was a mix- 
ture of Zeno and Dr. Franklin. He is full of pro- 
verbs, maxims, apothegms and apologues, and his 
whole philosophy, in fact, was suited to the rude age 
and rude people he desired to ameliorate. The doc- 
trine of Taou, or Reason, is of a finer texture than 
the Confucian linsey-woolsey. It represents a triple 
source and supreme ruler of the universe, residing in 
Heaven among the gods, and governing the world by 
the help of a great barefooted angel. The disciples 
of this creed soon became physical philosophers and 
alchy mists, looking for the e/iztr vite, as if the com- 
mon business of the world were beneath their con- 
sideration. The Taou sect is not now held in much 
popular esteem. The Buddhist worship, though 
considered by the enlightened Chinese as very de- 
graded, yet contains a sublimer principle than any in 
the other two doctrines—it teaches the belief in a 








future life—has a hell and a heaven! The Chinese 
call it a miserable superstition for this reason—seeing 
that to torment men with speculations on a future 
life unfits them for the duties of this. These Budd- 
hists have a Queen of Heaven; their priests never 
marry; they live in monasteries; receive alms to 
pray for the souls of the living and the dead; preach 
the merit of penance and alms, and have a history of 
a divine personage exactly resembling the life and 
death of Christ. This religion first appeared in the 
East in the first century of our era; and it is certainly 
unfavorable to the progress of Christianity in China- 
that it should have such a likeness to the ugly sys- 
tem of Buddha. The Chinese tolerate all religions— 
when they behave themselves properly, and live and 
let live—as means of government, and never think 
people will go to hell for their peculiar tenets. 
These celestials have rather a poor idea of true reli- 
gion, apparently. 

China has had a high character for civilization 
from your poets and philosophers. But, after all, it 
is in a great measure the civilization of beavers and 
bees—existing pretty much as it did thousands of 
years ago. Even in the management of their indus- 
tries, artistic and agricultural—things in which their 
great excellence lies—the Chinese are far behind 
Europeans. Their science is little farther advanced 
than it was in the time of Kublai Khan, and the as- 
tronomical department is al ways given toa foreigner. 
As to their philosophy of government and society, it 
has all the barbaric simplicity of antiquity. China 
is a huge house, governed on one principle, like an 
antediluvian tent—the patriarchal principle—an irre- 
sponsible father ruling all the children of his house- 
hold and giving no reasons for his paternal treatment 
of them; and the whole polity of the nation has been 
stereotyped in the matrices of Han and Chow. While 
other countries were coming into mutual contact, 
trading with and murdering each other on the whole- 
some principles of progress, and thus eliciting sparks 
of discovery in science, art and philosophy, the Chi- 
nese, in a state of taboo, kept grubbing on in the 
midst of the codes, modes, castes, and beliefs which 
the genius of Confucius had regulated and cut out 
for them. This wise man made conservatism the 
dread law of China, and thus strengthened the stag- 
nating desporism of ages. He cramped—not the 
women’s soles, but the men’s spirits by his eternal 
teaching of parental authority and filial obedience. 
That submission of children to parents was inculca- 
ted in every possible way. ‘Look at that lamb,’’ 
the solemn teachers used to say—‘‘look at that lamb 
which goes on its knees when it receives maternal 
nourishment! Mark that emphatic lesson! Boys 
of the first class—down on your marrow-bones— 
knock heads!’’? Confucius, as we have remarked, 
made use of religion as a mere means of making 
people orderly and comfortable in this world. Hume 
and Voltaire agreed perfectly with the old gentleman 
in that, and so did Napoleon, who used to have the 
Bible classed among political works! Confucius, 


with his materialist and mundane philosophies, and 
his industrial moralities, created and perpetuated the 
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Chinese in his own image. Such men, real bene- 
factors in their own era, and justly called the fathers 
of their country, are very apt to damage the succeed- 
ing ages by causing a feeling of reverence te be set 
up as a barrier against ail progress and improvement. 
But Time runs its ceaseless course. Sir Matthew 
Hale said, beautifully and truly, ‘¢ Time is the wisest 
thing under Heaven.”” The Chinese said—“ No, but 
Con-fut-sze!”? They were wrong; .and the ancient 
empire—the venerable Laocoon of nations—and its 
children, are at present involved in the powerful coil 
of the great boa-constrictor, Change. The philoso- 
phy of the electric telegraph, and the steam-engines 
and air-engines can never coincide with the dectrine 
and spirit of the Shoo-king. The spirit of Confucius, 
in fact, walks too late; the sentinels of progress will 
strike at it with their partisans, for an anachronism 
which should have gone to sleep long ago with the 
ghosts of Solon and Alfred. 

The world has a strong interest in this Chinese 
business, not depending on the mere issue of the re- 
bellion—the success of either the Mings or the Man- 
chows. ‘The insurrection itself has already led to a 
change which must be considered a large item in the 
progress of things in China. The emperor has been 
forced to recognize the principle of a freer trade by 
the necessity of conciliating the people: He will 
henceforward admit the murderous luxury of opium 
free of duty. In the argument now carried on, 
which promises to be a tough and protracted one, the 
influence of foreigners—Americans, English, French 
or Russians—on the fate of the monarchy, is a thing 





which only depends on themselves to exercise. 
Some of them have been already appealed to by 
Keen Fung; and we may be sure that, as the struggle 
proceeds, there will be other opportunities of inter- 
ference offered to the outsiders. Under such ecircum- 
stances enlarged trading privileges would naturally 
be held out by both the contending parties in China, 
and any result of the war would benefit the cause of 
general commerce. It is probable that, very shortly, 
the navigation of the noble river Yang-tse-keang 
will be opened, as far as Nankin, to those who are 
new watching at the gate “and the rest of mankind.” 
It is also very probable that the Chinese monarchy, 
like a huge ship among breakers, will begin to break 
up. The influence of foreign ideas, and perhaps the 
foreign occupation of Chinese islands or parts of the 
mainland, would in time encourage a spirit of inde- 
pendence fatal to the sway of a central ruler at Pe- 
king. If the old reverential sentiment, which is the 
cement of that large patriarchal system, were once 
done away with or weakened, the present fabric 
could not hold together. There are eighteen pro- 
vinces in the empire, some of them as full of people 
as Russia proper, and others with a population and 
extent equal to those of the first class European 
kingdoms. Some of these, particularly on the coast, 
may yet be independent governments. But Time 
alone is wise enough to say what the future of China 
willbe. We must wait for its developments—which 
are now-a-days being made with a rapidity and de- 
cision unknown to progress in the preceding ages oi 
the world. 
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BY WILLIAM NORTH. 





I WROTE no verses when my heart was broken, 
No melting stanzas of subdued despair ; 

I asked no silken tress as parting token, 
But hid my face upon her bosom fair. 


On her pale lips, my last devouring kisses 
Were like a sentenced victim’s seal of death; 
As ’mid invisible demons’ envious hisses, 
We mingled life an¢ thought and sense and breath ! 


I left her with a solemn, sad misgiving, 
The words of hope fell idly from my tongue, 
As in some palace 1 romanced of living, 
Beyond the seas, and whispered ‘* We are young.” 


Yes, we were young, but shadow-winged disaster 
Had mocked the mighty impulse of our souls ; 

Courage is vain, when vulgar greed is master, 
Nor beauty’s magic sullen hate controls ! 


All, all was wrecked! [ viewed my empty coffers, 
The ruined temple of my fortunes eyed, 

Then pictured fancy the old world’s mean scoffers, 
Then blazed erect the pheenix-crest of pride! 


I would not linger there to fret and borrow, 
In the cold clime where men are slaves of gold, 





Where wealth to genius mutters “ call to-morrow,” 
Where cowards flourish, plundering the bold! 


*¢ Soul of my soul! we part, I go to battle; 
It may be that I never more shall hear 

The silver sound of thy sweet girlish prattle, 
Nor gaze into thy brown eyes soft and clear. 


It may be that our glorious youth is ended, 
And that the world has conquered us at last; 
Yet has our fate with joy been vaguely blended, 
Nor all our days by clouds have been o’ercast. 


I will return—if that they be no fables 
Of golden sands upon the Western shore— 
I will return, to overthrow yon Babel’s 
Dull pride, vain pomps, and long tyrannic lore! 


I will revenge !—but cease, thou torrent bitter, 

To flow for wrongs untold! When youth is gone, 
When love and hope are dead, it will be fitter 

That [ should call on Nemesis alone! 


Farewell, my hope! my life’s sweet consolation! 
If never doomed on earth to meet again— 
Embracing ’mid the mystic shadow-nation, 
We yet may say, ‘* We have not loved in vain!” 








ASPEN COURT, 


AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. 
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(Continued from page 263.) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE PERILS OF THE DEEP. 

Ir is due to our friend, Mr. Paul Chequerbent, to 
say that when he sat down to the banquet which he 
gave to himself and Miss Livingstone, in honor of 
his triumphant acquittal at the bar of justice, he fully 
intended to depart into the country on the following 
day. Buta dinner, even such a one as can be pro- 
cured in London, too frequently changes a man’s 
course, and converts intentions, which might become 
the basis of very meritorious actions, into a portion 
of the pavement whereof the Spanish proverb tells 
us, and which, if such proverb represent fairly what 
is going on elsewhere, must be in as constant a state 
of disarrangement as the pavement in our own me- 
tropolis. Mr. Chequerbent, yielding to the spirit of 
the convivial board, at which all man’s best feelings 
possess him, expressed his conviction that the kind 
attention Miss Livingstone had shown him, at a pe- 
riod when such service was most valuable, deserved 
some other recognition than a mere dinner, and that 
a very poor one, and he justly remarked that so few 
people behaved properly in this world that virtue 
ought not to go unrewarded. He therefore demanded 
what Angela would like as a memorial of the day 
which, if justice were done, would go down to pos- 
terity with that of the acquittal of the Seven Bishops. 

“Seven Bishops! whatever were they tried for?”’ 
asked Angelina, whose reading on such matters was 
restricted to the memoirs of the Scotch gentleman 
with roses tull his shoon, Jack the painter, Suil Dhuv 
the coiner, and such other historical personages, 
whose cases have been reheard at the foot-lights, and 
reproduced in penny fevilletons, with a colored 
frontispiece. 

“They were obstinate parties,’’ said Paul, ‘‘ who 
always voted against ‘King Charles having any mo- 
ney for his ships, so one day he came down to the 
House of Commons and seized them, saying, ‘ Take 
away those baubles.’ The ladies in the ventilator 
called out that the king ought to have had too much 
sense to be there, on which Oliver Cromwell held 
the Speaker down in his chair, and told the soldiers 
to fire at the ladies.” 

‘“‘Good business,’’ said Angela, whose theatrical 
eye saw a tableau at once; ‘of course the manly 
soldiers refuse to fire upon helpless women, but let 
fly at the bishops, who fall on the ground in white 
dresses left, ladies shrieking in gallery opposite 








prompt, red coats of soldiers right upper entrance, 
king with crown and robes in centre. Suddenly the 
parliament bursts into flames, and curtain down on 
red fire. I wonder if old Muzzy, who does our first 
pieces, ever read of it. Write down for me where 
the story is to be found.”’ 

This little parliamentary episode being arranged, 
Paul reiterated his demand to know what Angela 
would like. 

‘Oh, never mind any thing now, Paul, dear,’”’ said 
Miss Livingstone, ‘‘the weather will be finer soon, 
and then you must get me up, regardless of expense, 
to go to Hampton Court and no end of places, but 
my bonnet looks very well at present, and so does 
the blue plaid, especially since [ have altered the 
sleeves, and quite fit to go out in.” 

‘“Then I'll tell you what,’’ said Paul, “one day 
more will not make much difference in my going 
away, and we'll have an out to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘ But you are sure you wont get into any trouble 
by it,’’ said Angela, ‘‘ because that’s all nonsense, 
you know, for the sake of a holyday. I am sure I 
often look at the bright sky of an evening, about six, 
and think how nice it would be to go and walk qui- 
etly in the fresh air, instead of turning out of the 
sunlight into a den where one must spend seven or 
eight hours in the heat, and dust, and smell, and gas- 
light, exerting and exciting myself till I am ready to 
drop; but [ never was forfeited, for all that.”’ 

‘*T should be forfeited about twenty times a week,”’ 
said Mr. Chequerbent, ‘‘ and [ only wonder why you 
professionais are so loyal, knowing how particularly 
quickly managers pitch you to the deuce, if they can 
get hold of any thing likely to be more profitable.”’ 

“Some do, some don’t,’”’ said the little actress; 
“at the Frippery, where I sprained my ankle, they 
were very kind, and sent me wine and jelly, and a 
railway ticket, when I got better, for me to go tomy 
aunt’s at Sevenoaks.”’ 

‘‘ They could afford to do that,’’ said the skeptical 
Paul, ‘“‘never paying any salaries to any body who 
is well.’”’ 

‘‘ Ah, some people are paid there,”’ said Angela, 
‘‘though, of course, for appearance sake, they are 
bound to declare they never geta shilling. Fancy 
Placket, for instance, as selfish an old card as lives, 
stopping there all this time without his money. It’s 
only the poor things who can ’t help themselves that 
are not paid.”’ 
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‘*f can tell you something about that,’”’ said Paul, 
‘¢ but now look here—where shall we go to-morrow?” 

“ All places suit this child,’’ said Angela, smiling, 
‘‘provided she is taken the greatest care of, and 
every thing of the best is provided for her.” 

“It has been very hot to-day,” said Mr. Chequer- 
bent. ‘If it is like this to-morrow we ’Il go on the 
water.” 

‘“T am agreeable,” said the young lady. “But 
now, will you mind doing me a favor ?’’ 

“Will you do me the favor of naming it?” said our 
Paul, politely. 

“Perhaps it will bore you, but never mind for 
once. I want you to let Mrs. Bong go with us. 
She ’s a good old soul, and behaved very well to me 
when I was out of an engagement, and hardly knew 
which way to turn. It would be such a treat to her. 
Do you mind very much?” 

‘*T don’t mind at all,’ said Paul, who was good 
nature itself; but she will look such a thundering 
Guy—wont she ?” 

“Not at all,’’ said Angela; ‘‘she looks very re- 
spectable in private life, and sometimes smartens 
herself up prodigiously, if she happens to have an 
extra shilling, poor old thing. Once, you know, she 
was a very fine woman indeed.” 

*“T don’t know it,”’ said Paul; “but my father 
may have heard his grandfather say so.’ 

“Nonsense, now, Paul. When she was Miss 
Stalkington she was greatly admired by the Duke of 
Cumberland.”’ 

“T know,”’ said Paul, ‘‘ but he broke off with her 
before he fought the battle of Culloden in seventeen 
hundred and forty something, about a hundred and 
ten years ago. It was very cruel of him—but that 
was his nature—and she has never heard from him 
since. However, she shall go with us, if it’s only 
to comfort her. Where does she live?” 

‘“‘Over the water,’’ said Angela. “I will send 
her a note to-night, and we will fetch her in the 
morning. Shall I meet you on the bridge ?”’ 

**On Hungerford Bridge, at eleven, Miss Living- 
stone,’’ said Paul; “and be good enough to remem- 
ber the right one, as I knew an engaged couple who 
made a similar appointment, and one of them mistook 
the bridge, so they walked up and down in parallel 
lines for six hours, one on Hungerford, the other on 
Waterloo, actually within sight of one another, if 
they had thought of looking, and then rushed home 
and indited furious farewells for ever. So think, if 
you please, of being hungry, and of fording a river 
without your shoes and stockings, which no young 
person could better afford to do than you.” 

‘“* How shockingly rude you are!” said Miss Liv- 
ingstone, with a little imitation of prudery. ‘And 
now put me into a cab and send me away to my 
work. No, I will not have any coffee, but [ will 
have some maraschino before I go.” 

How Paul passed that night matters not. He had 
his own reasons for keeping away from that part of 
the town where he was likely to encounter acquaint- 
ances, and there is some reason to think that he be- 
guiled the hours by visiting a series of very ungenteel 





entertainments of a musical and dramatic nature, the 
prices of admission to which varied from twopence 
to sixpence, and at most of which he followed the 
customs of the place by taking a great deal of mis- 
cellaneous refreshment. At length, which may mean 
toward two o’clock, he judged it time to go to bed, 
a feat which he performed at a quaint old inn looking 
upon Smithfield, and much patronized by farmers 
and other non-fastidious persons, whose business is 
transacted upon the death-place of Wallace and Wat 
Tyler. In the morning, after an economical break- 
fast in a room much like a vault, into which huge 
men in rough coats were perpetually tramping, and 
demanding Muster Boggles, Muster Whawp’n, and 
other friends, and drinking stimulants, on the chance 
of those friends coming in, (which they never did,) 
Paul, feeling a good deal soddened, and not over- 
delighted with himself, made his way westward. 
It was a lovely morning, but the sun shone rather 
more brightly than seemed to Paul in good taste—a 
fault which people who spend the over-night as he 
had done, are apt, I am told, to find with weather 
which makes the virtuous quite radiant. Little An- 
gela was very punctual, and they set off into the 
wilds of Surry in quest of Mrs. Bong. 

In a tiny, ill-built cottage, in the middle of a large, 
dreary nursery-garden, Mrs. Bong resided. As they 
entered the gate, which was an enormous distance 
from the house, a tremendous voice came down upon 
the wind, and bore a greeting which might have 
been heard through astorm. Angela’s pleasant little 
organ was exerted in return, but was utterly inaudible 
by her friend until the space between them had been 
diminished by a good half, when, by dint of extreme 
straining, Angy contrived to say— 

‘¢Sorry you’ve got such a bad cold. You can only 
whisper.” 

“‘Come along, yousaucy thing,’ roared Mrs. Bong, 
with a kindly smile, strangely at variance with that 
portentous voice. And as they approached, Paul 
could quite make out that she must have been, as 
Angela had said, an exceedingly fine woman in her 
time. The commanding figure was not entirely un- 
preserved, and. the face, worn as it had been by a 
hundred troubles and a thousand coats of bad rouge, 
retained a pleasant expression. The eyes were still 
bright, and there was a sort of melancholy animation 
which seemed to say that the poor woman was 
heartily tired of life’s drama, but that_she would 
play her part with spirit until the last long “ wait.” 

‘And so you have found the old lady at last,” 
said Mrs. Bong, whose voice toned down to manage- 
able thunder as soon as she got her visitors into the 
smallest room that ever held a sofa-bedstead, a great 
bleck chest of drawers, and a mighty arm-chair, be- 
sides some ordinary and puny furniture. “ And now 
sit dowfi; you get upon the sofa, sir, and you here, 
Angy. And now, will you have some beer after 
your walk? Don’t say no, if you’d rather not.” 

‘© We don’t know the liquid,” said Angela. 

‘¢ Never heard of it,’’? said Paul. ‘But still one 
would like to learn, and if it is any thing cool and 
refreshing, we are not too proud to try it.” 
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In a minute, a not over-clean but handsome lad 
was vigorously dragged from an outhouse, a squeal- 
ing dusty kitten was torn from one of his hands, and 
a jug thrust into the other, before he could well shut 
his mouth after his first astonishment, and his aunt’s 
finger indicated a solitary house with a new blue 
sign-board appended thereto. He was started at full 
speed, but Paul suddenly dashed after him. 

“Halt, young Shaver,” cried Mr. Chequerbent, 
arresting him, and putting a shilling into his hand. 
‘Mind you say the beer is for me, the Right Reve- 
rend the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, and give 
them this, and then you ’ll get it good. Now cut.” 
And he went back to the room, to which his hostess 
had not yet returned.”’ 

‘‘What were you saying to the poor boy, Paul?” 
asked Angela. 

“Oh, nothing; only one don’t want the old girl 
to be spending her money for us; I dare say she has 
not too much of it. But tell her to make haste and 
get ready.” 

Put a pin through your nose and look sharp, aunty 
Bong,”’ cried Angela. “I?ll come and quicken 
you.” ' 

Left to himself, Paul took a survey of the contents 
of the apartment. On the walls were likenesses of 
the Reform Ministers, published at the time they 
earned that imposing name. The Lord Grey was 
there scowling frightfully, and menacing the throne 
with a huge roll of parchment, inscribed THE BIL; 
the Lord Brougham, in a wig, was waving over his 
head, as beseemed his energetic nature, another roll, 
lettered WHOLE BIL; while the Lord John Russell 
was indignantly slapping his bosom with a third vast 
parchment, marked AND NOTHING BUT, three Parlia- 
mentary feats which Mr. Hansard shamefully omits 
to chronicle. The room was littered in every con- 
ceivable way. Half a dozen yellow covered play 
books, much worn, lay about, and all the lines be- 
longing to Mrs. Bong’s parts were scored under for 
convenient study. There was a dream-book, stated 
to be a correct reprint from one which the Emperor 
Napoleon always consulted on the eve of battle, and 
therefore especially useful to a lady; and there were 
some treatises on crotchet, improved by the various 
figures being filled up with eyes and noses, and 


adorned with legs and arms, by the amateur labors of 


- Visitors. And the apartment was further enlivened 
with a mass of tarleton, soiled satin shoes, dress 
linings with thread all over them, play-bills, pink 
stockings, various belts, halfa cookery book, a basket 
of greens, and some gold and silver trimming, divers 
ginger beer bottles, and a few other trifles. But pre- 
sently the Shaver returned with the fluid he had been 
sent to fetch, and looked very wistfully at the wet 
halfpence constituting the change, which he honestly 
paid over to Paul. 

‘You may keep that, sir,” said Paul, reading the 
boy’s look; ‘but conditionally, mind me, on your 
not laying any of it out in jewelry or race-horses, 
which bring so many young men to destruction.” 

The Shaver grinned prodigiously, and again rushed 
off, and from his walking about, late in the day, with 








no eyelashes to speak of, it has been surmised that 
he effected an ineligible investment in gunpowder. 
But he was seen no more until after his aunt and her 
visitors departed. 

Paul and his companions made for the Borough, 
where he insisted on stopping to buy himself a flat, 
shining sailor’s hat, leaving his own in the vender’s 
care. They reached the London Bridge railway 
station, and then Mr. Chequerbent announced that 
he proposed to go to Gravesend, and demanded what 
time his friends must be in town to discharge their 
duties to the public. Mrs. Bong’s theatre did not 
open for the season until next Monday, so she was 
sorry to say she was her own mistress. 

‘* So am I,” said Angela, ‘‘ for a wonder, for there 
is a ben to-night, and I am in neither of the pieces.” 

‘*'Who’s Ben ?”’ asked Paul, puzzled. 

“‘] am not sure whose,’’ replied Angela, not see- 
ing that he was mystified, ‘‘ but I think it’s the 
Jovial Vaccinators and Friendly Confluent Scarla- 
tinas who have taken the house between them, and 
they have got up the Surgeon of Paris, the Black 
Doctor, and the ballet of St. Vitus’s Dance, as ap- 
propriate to the oceasion. They always have agood 
benefit.” 

“ Ben—benefit—video, carpo, twiggo,’’ said Paul. 
And away they went for the city of shrimps. 

‘¢And how are you getting on, aunty,’’ asked 
Angela, as soon as she was ensconced in a corner of 
one of the large carriages by which the North Kent 
directors have done their best to destroy the com- 
fort and privacy of first-class traveling, and which 
entail upon the unfortunate passengers near the door 
the necessity of a fight at every station to prevent 
twice the proper number from being forced in by the 
officials. 

‘‘Oh! pretty well, my dear,”’ said Mrs. Bong, in 
deep and melancholy tones. ‘‘The money is re- 
gular, such as it is. But it is hard work to earn it. 
For the last six weeks, and till we closed, I headed 
a conquering army, and also a bend of brigands, every 
night, with five fights; but that’s nothing. But 1 
had to be carried over the rocks, tied on a wild horse, 
which with my weight is rather nervous business ; 
and I have had to double a part which poor little 
Mrs. Seurchin was obliged to give up, being as 
ladies do not wish to be when they have to ride on 
an elephant, and slide down by his trunk. Then we 
have a nautical piece three nightsa week, and I have 
rather a tiresome bit in that—I have to hang fromthe 
mast, in a storm, while the ship rolls and pitches up 
and down, and this goes on as long as the applause 
comes; one evening they kept me swinging for ten 
minutes—and the week before last the thing broke, 
and I fell through a trap and bruised myself sadly. I 
was obliged to Jay up one night, but they stopped my 
salary, and that wont do, you know, with five mouths 
to feed, so I crawled to work again directly. And 
our rehearsals are very heavy, with so much spec- 
tacle; and I fully expect to break my limbs one of 
these mornings out of a cockle-sheill of a car which 
they are trying to make six horses bring in on their 
backs, at an awful height, and me in it—the poor 
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things kick so and get so unmercifully beaten; but 
Brax swears it is as safe as a cradle—a cradle on the 
tree-top I tell him. However, it’s only slavery for 
life, that’s one comfort, and it’ll be all the same a 
hundred years hence, that’s another.”’ 

‘* By Jove,’’ said Paul. And he became thoughtful 
for full three minutes, considering how hard some 
people worked for a morsel of bread. But his medi- 
tations did not last, and he rattled away in his usual 
style until they reached Gravesend. 

‘“*We’ll dine at Wates’s,’’ said Mr, Chequerbent, 
‘Cand in the meantime we’ll embark on the bosom 
of the deep. LIhope you are good sailors.”’ 

Having ordered dinner, Paul sailied forth upon the 
little pier in front of the hotel, and was beset by half 
a dozen owners of boats, each of whom. with that 
good feeling peculiar to the race, assured him that 
every one of the rival candidates was a rascal, had 
no number or license, kept an unsafe vessel, and was 
generally, hopelessly, and utterly worthless. But 
Paul knew his men, and speedily slanged them into 
tolerable silence. He made choice of a clean boat, 
handed the ladies in, and immediately became in- 
tensely nautical. 

‘You may sheer off, skipper,” he observed to the 
boatman, as soon as the sail was set, “I shan’t want 
you.”’ 

‘¢Good gracious, Paul,’’ said Angela, ‘‘ you mean 
to take the man, I hope. I am certain you can’t 
manage the boat. O law!’ and she really looked 
frightened. 

‘1d better go with you, sir,’”’ said the man. 

‘‘ Nonsense,’ said Mr. Chequerbent, indignantly. 
‘Do you think I can’t manage a bit of a boat like 
this. I’d sail her to Margate with my eyes shut.” 
And he persisted in turning out the man, and Paul 
taking the tiller in hand, the boat glided from the 
pier. 

‘No luck about her,” shouted one of the dis- 
appointed candidates. ‘‘ Find her way to the bottom, 
l should say.” 

Angela heard the speech, and looked so discom- 
fitted, that Paul stood up in wrath, and solemnly 
promised the fellow the best punch in the head he 
had ever received when they should return, and took 
note of the man’s appearance with the full intention 
of redeeming his pledge. 

A light breeze caught the sail, and they went 
pleasantly enough down the river. The roar of a 
Scotch steamboat was Angela’s first fright ; but Paul 
managed to give the monster a wide birth, and they 
danced gayly in the waves of her wake. And hegot 
pretty decently away from the dark hulk of an emi- 
grant vessel lying near. Paul began to be convinced 
that he was a first-rate pilot, and proceeded to dis- 
course very learnedly to the ladies upon the mys- 
teries of navigation. He pointed out the various 


craft, explained the characters of schooners, barks, 
brigs, cutters, and yachts, and was quite eloquent 
about lufling, tacking, hauling your wind, putting up 
your helm, and so forth. He was a little taken aback 
by Mrs. Bong, who, from playing in nautical pieces, 
had learned about as much as many yachting men 








know on such subjects, and who ventured to correc: 
his allegation that port and starboard were the same 
thing, and that larboard was the right-hand side of 
the vessel; but as, according to his custom when 
confused, he offered a bet on the subject, Angela 
would not believe him wrong. On went the little 
boat merrily, and a little nautical song from the pretty 
actress was introduced with much appropriateness, 

‘“‘How glorious to be upon the waters, and fee! 
that you ride them as their master,’’ said Paul, 
heroically. ‘After which sentiment I will refresh 
myself with a cigar—smoke not disagreeable to you, 
Mrs. Bong—rather like it than not, of course—so do 
you, Miss Livingstone—very good. Then here 
goes.’’? And he made fast the tiller, while he went 
torward to get his paletot, which he had tossed into 
the bow. 

As he was fumbling for his light, a tremendous 
shout from Mrs. Bong came upon his ear, and it was 
followed by a scream from Angela. He leaped up, 
and, to his especial dismay, beheld a steam-tug drag- 
ging along a huge vessel, and bearing directly down 
upon them, while a perfect storm of curses broke 
from the deck of the tug, withan order which would 
have been perfectly intelligible to a seaman, but 
which, in Paul’s state of tluster sounded only like a 
command to go to a very bad place indeed. Nearer 
and nearer came the tug, Mrs. Bong thundering her 
mandates to it to get out of the way, and Angela 
screaming and clutching at every thing in turn in the 
vain hope of doing some good. Paul made a leap at 
the maiu sheet, but missed his footing and fell down, 
and Angela, seeing what he intended, instantly 
grasped the rope, and pulled it into an unmanageable 
knot, at which Paul, as soon as he could recover 
himself, hauled and swore in vain. Then was a mo- 
ment of intense terror for them all, and the next, the 
tug struck the boat amidships, and a crash was heard, 
at which Mrs. Bong literally roared in her fright, 
while Angela, white as ashes, trembled like an aspen 
leaf, and Paul, in a mingled state of wrath, remorse, 
and fear, stamped, raved, and looked helplessly 
around. In another instant they would be under the 
roaring paddles of the steamer. It was but a mo- 
ment, however, for the tug’s men, not altogether un- 
accustomed to such scenes, were on the alert, an 
enormous grappling iron was dashed into the boat, 
and she was brought up alongside. But the crash 
had been so severe, that she was no longer sea- 
worthy, and the water began to pour in through the 
fissure. 

“We are sinking—we are sinking! Save us!— 
oh, save us, if ye be men and sailors !’’ exclaimed 
Angela, her stage recollections coming back to her 
in the hour of need. 

They told better on the Thames than in the magis- 
trate’s room, and the captain of the tug, sorely re- 
luctant, however, issued the orders to ease and to 
stop her. Ropes were thrown out, and in a few 
minutes the party had scrambled upon the dirty deck 
of the tug. Angela immediately fainted, and Paul, in 
his efforts to restore her, lost a considerable part of 
the sarcasms which were lavished upon him by the 
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crew of the tug. But as the pretty girl gave signs 
of returning animation, he said spiritedly, 

‘Now, be good enough to hold your tongues on 
the subject. You will not lose by civility, but you 
may by insult. The affair was an accident, and 
there is an end of it. When can you put us ashore?” 

‘«‘ To-morrow some time, perhaps,” said the cap- 
tain. “There goes your boat, you see.” 

And, truly enough, there was the boat, filling, and 
in a very fair way to verify the prediction of the dis- 
contented mariner on the pier. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
LILIAN’S WHITE UNCLE. 


Eustace Trevelyan was the third member of the 
group assembled in the drawing-room at Lynfield 
Magna on the day of Carlyon’s first visit, and he was 
alluded to by Mr. Heywood, in the subsequent and 
memorable interview, as one whose consent must be 
obtained to the engagement of Lilian and Bernard. 
If the death-like ashiness of that man’s features be 
remembered, it is probable that his history will be 
read. 

Well-born, Eustace Trevelyan was the son of 
parents whose property, though considerable, was 
not so large as to enable their sons to dispense with 
professions. Sensitive and amiable, but remarkable 
neither for high intellect nor a vigorous frame, Eus- 
tace passed the ordeal of a public school with con- 
siderable suffering, and without gaining the mental 
er the physical distinction, either of which, attained 
in that noble but perilous arena, sends forward the 
young victor with so proud a step to the sterner 
battle of life. 
rich meaning from the subtle Greek chorus, slow at 
planting the rattling facer which brings out those 
shrill plaudits from the school-boy ring. His nature 
was to avoid competition of every kind, and he would 
make way for the youngest rival who displayed 
pluck and push. The boys despised, the masters 
tolerated him. He was, of course, taken in hand 
three or four times by teachers, who can do and 
will do so much for a boy with capabilities, but on 
the non-elastic nature of Eustace the most earnest 
effort was wasted. It was found useless to apply the 
ordinary awakening process which so often makes a 
neglected, spoiled, or careless lad discover how much 
he can do, and how particularly essential it is to his 
comforts that he should doit. Eustace wept, and 
struggled to please—for it was his tutor’s smile more 
than his praise that the boy desired—but it was not 
in him, and a night’s toil produced nothing but Eng- 
‘ish that was vicious, and Latin that was downright 
criminal. The kindliest remonstrance was urged, 
the most patient assistance was given, and Eustace 
felt grateful, wiped his red eyes, and went humbly 
to work, but Juvenal became aimless, and Sophocles 
meaningless, in the mouth of their feeble interpreter. 
Punishment was inflicted, not wantonly, but as one 
of the experiments which, when all else has failed, 
it is but justice to try—Eustace writhed, but the 
stimulant put no new energy into him. Then there 
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was an end of the matter—he was let alone; and 
simply cared for. What more can a teacher do with 
such a mind—a teacher with a hundred minds to 
cultivate? For ninety-nine of that hundred, the dis- 
cipline of the great school is salutary and bracing— 
Eustace was the hundredth, and the exception. The 
great school did him no good, and its system embit- 
tered his young life. When, in after years, he re- 
flected upon this, he had not the philosophy to be 
consoled by the recollection that all systems must 
work unpleasantly for somebody, and that so small 
a minority as he represented ought to rejoice that 
the majority was so large, instead of complaining of 
its own unhappiness—but then it has been said that 
he was not remarkable for his intellect. 

Eustace was happier at Oxford, as was natural. 
There the mildest man can remain unmolested, if he 
pleases, and Eustace was, by dint of hard teaching, 
a proficient in the art of keeping out of the way of 
other people. The calm, grand old university was 
very kind to him in the way he most wished, that is, 
he was not troubled. At school he had been com- 
pelled, at times, to run, to row, and even to fight, 
but at college there is no compulsion to become ath- 
letic against your will. He neither read hard nor 
gave wine-parties—was neither meddleist nor pugil- 
ist—neither wrangled nor chaffed. He was simply 
quiet and inoffensive, and he was allowed to remain 
so. Lord Algernon St. Agincourt (himself screwed) 
screwed up Eustace’s door once, and the present ex- 
cellent Bishop of Beldagon occasionally threw a cat, 
adorned with crackers, in at his window, but these 
were the only persecutions which he had to record 
during his college |ife. 

A profession, as has been said, was necessary for 
him, and there was a family living, of some value, 
marked down as his. He duly received holy orders, 
and was as duly inducted. And although the Reve- 
rend Eustace Trevelyan was not the man to fight 
the Church’s battles, to clear new areas of action 
for her, and to maintain them against all comers, 
qualities which, it would seem, become day by day 
more necessary in the servants of the altar, which 
must be missionary, or ruins, his gentle nature and 
conciliating disposition made the quiet duties of his 
rural parish pleasant enough to the meek priest. 
Yet, even in the retired district committed to him, 
there occurred scenes which he would gladly have 
avoided, strife which disquieted the interposing pas- 
tor more than the brawling rivals: death-beds, where 
his calm formulas and commonplace consolations 
became mockeries in the presence of solemn skep- 
ticism and of maddening remorse. Eustace would 
retire from such conflicts, conscious that he had been 
neither dignified, nor wise, nor successful, and with 
a bewildered brain and fluttering nerves, would fling 
himself down in his garden and repine that antago- 
nism was a condition of useful existence, and a con- 
dition that even uselessness could not escape. 

But a more perturbed lot was destined to Eustace 
Trevelyan, and in due time it fell to his hand. The 
petty irritations, the darker incidents of his minis- 
tration, troubled him but for a time, for the same 
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nature which bade him shun conflict bade him also 
shun its memories, and he gradually trained himself, 
not unsuccessfully, to the habit which dismisses the 
things of yesterday, and looks forward. He was 
calm, but not content. He distrusted himself, his 
intellect, and his energies, and at times he even 
found a humiliating comfort in the consideration of 
his own insignificance. He was nothing—he was 
nobody. This was at least a pledge that, acquit 
himself poorly, meanly as he might, there was no 
circle of spectators to shout derision at him, no grave 
superior to regard him with pitying contempt. He 
was no longer at school. He lived on as it were by 
suflerance, but he was unwatched, except by his 
own carking, self-reproaching spirit, which brought 
vague charges against itself, hints, and whispers, 
aud an ever-recurring consciousness of short-comings 
and unworthiness. Nor had the priest yet learned, 
even in the place whence he taught, how all such 
voices can be silenced. He proclaimed the language 
of the oracle, but it fell meaningless upon his own 
ear. During this period of his life, Eustace’s being 
was an unhealthy stagnation, at times disturbed, but 
only that the stagnant waters might again sleep in 
their sullen repose. 

But the waters were troubled at last, though not 
for healing. There returned to his estate in Tre- 
velyan’s parish a gentleman who had long resided 
abroad, that his property might recover itself from 
the effect of the share its owner had taken in certain 
revels—fashionable when a Regent set the fashion. 
The property was by no means clear again, for Sir 
Frederic Larrendon had essayed to live with his 
betters, and Corinth is an expensive locality. But 
there was enough for the shattered man, once a blood, 
and twice a dandy, but now a querulous, chalkstony 
valetudinarian—enough for his beautiful, black- 
browed, black-eyed, Frenchified daughter, who 
came with no good grace from her Boulogne circle 
of scampish pleasantness to rusticate in an English 
country-house. Flora Larrendon liked adoration 
murmured from under mustaches, and forgave it for 
being scented with cigar-smoke and seasoned with 
double entendre. Fearless, unhesitating, and una- 
bashed, she was the star of a French watering-place, 
with its écarté, intrigue, and shiftiness, but in an 
English country town—all propriety, spite, and 
Sunday-schools—F lora’s splendid black hair stream- 
ed like the hair ofa comet, The sensation made by 
the dashing Miss Larrendon was painful, and the 
sentiment she excited was something like that of 
the fashionable young woman in the “ Spectator,” 
who went to a quiet church in such style that “ one 
very wise old lady said she ought to have been 
taken up.” 

Flora Larrendon was doomed to her rural seclu- 
sion, at least until her wearisome and exacting father 
should, like other wicked, be at rest, or, at all events, 
cease from troubling. But amusement was neces- 
sary, and she looked round for it. Her state musi 
have been desperate when she could find no better 
game than the poor clergyman, Really, however, 
she was reduced to Eustace, or plain and ornamental 





needle-work, for there was nobody else to speak to. 
The doctor of the town was sixty, and of the two 
lawyers, who were gentlemen, one had six children, 
and the other was newly married to a wife whom he 
liked. There were no country-houses within rea- 
sonuble distance, and in fact Eustace was the only 
educated man within reach. Flora turned her superb 
eyes upon Eustace, and almost felt compassion to- 
ward him for the extreme helplessness with which 
he instantly dropped at her feet. As usual, the man 
made no fight at all. It was really no victory for 
her; it was the poor racoon on his tree, calling to 
the never-missing American sportsman, “ O! is it 
you? Yow need n’t fire, Ill come down.” 

All that Eustace wanted, and felt he wanted in 
himself, he found in Flora Larrendon. His slower 
intellect, his timidity, his uncertainty, were all re- 
buked, but not, poor fellow, unpleasantly, in the 
presence of her quickness, courage, and decision. 
She read him at a glance, and needed not to notice 
twice his nervous entry into her presence, his color 
heightening at the shortest notice, or his wordy and 
unprecise speeches, (so different from our epigram- 
matic snip-snap zouws autres Frangais,) to see how 
fragile a person was her spiritual pastor and master. 
Her real difficulty was to avoid frightening him by 
too much encouragement, for she had quite percep- 
tion enough to know that he was a gentleman, and 
sensitive, and that a very little extra-demonstration 
would scatter the flirtation to the winds. But the 
good Flora managed very well, and Eustace loved 
for the first and only time in his life. I wish that 
Flora had been a better girl, for she did great good 
to Trevelyan. 

The passion awoke him. He had, hitherto, been 
little better than a maundering boy; he became a 
man. He turned a new face upon the world, and 
confronted that which the world turned upon him, 
physically, as well as morally. The step grew more 
steady, the eye more resolute, the voice more de- 
cided. The moral nature hardened into firmness. 
Eustace began to do his duty as one who had him- 
self to answer to, but who was not afraid of the tri- 
bunal. He submitted less to dictation from others, 
and insisted more upon his position and dignity. 
The priest asserted himself, and demanded reverence 
for his credentials. The change was sudden, and 
though there were few subtle-souled psychologists 
in his parish, the effect was noted. In a less sen- 
sitive nature than that of Trevelyan, it would have 
been less observable. This elevation and improve- 
ment, Eustace owed to Flora Larrendon. But in 
her presence there was little of it seen. There, 
Eustace was what he had been on their first inter- 
view. It would seem as if they had then, and at 
once, fallen into relative attitudes, which were not 
to be disturbed, and this Eustace himself felt, and 
would not have changed it if he could. He knew 
that he was stronger as against the world, and he 
was content to owe that strength to the woman 
before him. He loved, and yet was grateful; the 
paradox was in his nature. It will not be found 
in that of many men. 
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Far less strange was the fact that his love reacted. 
When the flirt took the parson in hand, it was a 
heartless snatch at a victim. When Flora and Tre- 
velyan became intimate, and frequent interviews 
enabled the gentle priest, in some degree, to unveil 
the better part of his nature, Flora Larrendon, in her 
turn, was rebuked. It had so chanced that in her 
life she had never come in contact with a character 
like Trevelyan’s. Its externals were ridiculous, 
especially to a girl educated as Flora had been, but, 
when these were penetrated, there was something 
better beyond. She had read through the diamond 
cement With which various other natures had been 
faced, and had found rubbish behind the glitter. 
Breaking through the opaque crust which surround- 
ed the real character of Eustace, she found—among 
other trifles—a heart. As with the name of the 
architect of the Pyramid, graven on the marble, over 
which lay the plaster inscribed with the title of the 
tyrant who commanded the edifice, when time had 
removed the worthless inscription, the writing worthy 
of honor was revealed. And Flora read it, and her 
old solace, her French novels, were somewhat 
neglected, and she began to speak more gently to that 
good-for-nothing old father. 

Here might have ensued a pleasant story—how the 
two spirits, mutually improving and assisting one 
another, became one, and how the two faiths were 
pledged, and how Eustace, growing more manly, 
and Flora more womanly, they married, and, pre- 
senting nearly the best type of marriage and its ob- 
ject, made each other’s happiness thenceforth, and 
unti! the passing bell. But it was not to be so. 

They were all but formally plighted. Flora met 
him on his ministerial rounds, in the peasant’s cot- 
tage, in the village school, by the bed of sickness, 
and was zealously taming her wild heart to his loving 
hand. One day he had ridden to some distance to 
visit another clergyman, and was returning home 
somewhat rapidly in the twilight, when his horse 
started and flung away from an object lying in the 
road. Trevelyan had reined in and dismounted, to 
make out the cause of the animal’s fear, before he no- 
ticed that a gate which opened into the road had 
swung across it, and that the field was one of Sir 
Frederic Larrendon’s. Flora, a fearless rider, had 
been aware of the hour at which he would return, 
and had set out to meet him. It could be but matter 
of surmise that she had dashed across the field, in- 
stead of taking the bridal-lane, that she had put her 
horse at the gate, and that he, deceived by the ap- 
proaching shadows, had struck it, and it had swung 
open, At least so said those who sought to disengage 
the body of Flora from the clutch of the half maniac 
priest, kneeling, raving, and blaspheming, if the wild 
noises wrung from torture have a guilty meaning. 

“The hair is long, and thin, and gray, but its gray- 
hess and a stoop, manifest even while he is sitting, 
seem the traces of suffering rather than of age. But 
the strangest characteristic of his face is its utter 
bloodlessness. Its whiteness is startling, and trou- 
bles the eye. It is a nearer approach to the ashiness 
of death than we might deem that life could make 








and live.’”?” So was Eustace Trevelyan described, 
but many years had then rolled over his head. 

There were new phases of trouble for that man. 
Strangely, as some may think, when the first shock 
and agony were over, Eustace regained his calmness 
with no long delay. He would not leave his parish, 
though an exchange was offered him, and though his 
duties would daily lead him where the memories of 
his sorrow must spring up at every turn. He spoke 
much and often, and never hesitated to speak of her 
who was gone, or even to dwell upon the fearful 
event. Her tomb was his especial charge, and he 
covered it with inscriptions. These were all in the 
ancient languages, and were read by few in that ob- 
scure country town; but one who could interpret 
them would have found that they all spoke of gloom, 
of sadness, and of terror. The grave for him who 
traced these lines, was the mansion, not the door. 
One line was repeated on all four sides of the tomb 
—it was this, Veré tremendum est mortis sacra- 
mentum. But there was no one to ponder on the 
words, or to muse on the process which might be 
seething and rending the brain which had suggested 
them. 

The pastor did his work, and, as it appeared to 
those among whom he labored, well. The sick 
were tended, the poor were visited, and the Eternal 
Truths were spoken; nor did Eustace shun the secu- 
lar portion of a country clergyman’s duty: offenders 
were pointed out to the law, and the hardness of 
those who would grind the faces of the pauper was 
checked at the instance of his spiritual protector. 
And when, after about a year’s time, it was suddenly 
bruited about that Mr. Trevelyan had crossed the 
country to his bishop’s palace, and, entering his lord- 
ship’s presence in his surplice, had slipped it off be- 
fore his bewildered superior, and casting himself on 
his knees, had prayed to be relieved of his ordination 
vows, none were more astonished than the flock 
which had beheld him doing his pastoral work so 
regularly and efficiently. 

Such a scene, however, did take place. Eustace 
had thrown himself at the feet of his bishop, and im- 
plored that hands which had bound on earth, might 
loose on earth, and that the credentials, by virtue of 
which he spoke with authority, might be cancelled. 
The good bishop was puzzled, for though the prayer 
was wild, and its being granted was impossible, the 
reasons the suitor assigned were such as no man 
could treat lightly. Had he uttered one incoherent 
sentence, the bishop could have summoned assist- 
ance, but Trevelyan, at the episcopal foot, spoke bet- 
ter than he had ever spoken in his life, and the 
kindly-natured prelate had something of the sensi- 
tiveness of Eustace himself, and recoiled from the 
idea of transferring to a mad-doctor a man who in 
admirable and earnest language was pleading to have 
a weight taken off which he felt was crushing him— 
to be relieved of a Nessus robe, which was burning 
into his vitals. His lordship could only raise Eus- 
tace from the ground, and beg him to take advice'as 
to the state of his nerves. 

Eustace Trevelyan was, however, mad. 
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He was watched, and finally placed under restraint, 
but it was one of the mildest kind, for he had always 
been gentle, and his phase of insanity, as it developed 
itself, was one of sadness and frequent terror. The 
thought of his ordination vows came upon him but 
seldom, fora newer and a more material fact had 
been superadded. It was the fear which had crouched 
and whispered in those dead languages on the tomb 
of the lost one—the fear of Death. ‘To this terror he 
yielded himself with a species of involuntary readi- 
ness. He spoke of it, he read of it, he surrounded 
himself with all that might remind him of it, and yet 
it would throw him into paroxysms like those which 
shake the frame of the victim to hydrophobia when 
the plash of water is heard, or its surging seen. It 
was the fear of the death itself, and not of what might 
be beyond, that tortured him. He would sit for 
hours, reciting passages with which his religious 
avocation had stored his memory, and in which the 
tomb is spoken of as a prison-house, as a pit, as a 
place of darkness and forgetfulness. And these he 
would vary with verses, sung in a moaning key, and 
culled from all those grim hymns with which unau- 
thorized expounders have, through years, terrified 
young and sensitive minds, by a cruel mingling of the 
material and the spiritual; those lyrics, too coarse for 
the Greek mythology, too groveling for the wor- 
shiper of Odin, but accepted as Christian interpreta- 
tions of the most refined and most exalted mysteries. 
These Eustace Trevelyan would mutter and moan 
over for hours. But he was not content with mere 
words; he would eagerly select pictures and other 
representations of mortality, and with these he would 
adorn his apartment, to the very curtains of his bed, 
making gentle reproach if any one sought to remove 
them; and the relics of mortality itself had even a 
greater attraction for the diseased brain. At first it 
was thought well to oppose this morbid taste, but 
the extreme suffering into which the poor creature 
was thrown by any such demonstrations, and the 
abject weakness with which he petitioned to have 
back his ghastly toys, prevented any prohibition 
being continued. 

Do you remember the skeleton which sat in Aspen 
Court? 

Not that Eustace Trevelyan sank into imbecility. 
When, for the time, he was relieved from the death- 
terror, he was calm and mild in his manner, neither 
isolating himself from those with whom he dwelt, 
nor abiding silently among them, as is the manner 
with many who are similarly affiicted. The original 
character of his intellect seemed to be preserved in 
its ruins. Eustace still shunned all opposition, and 
in compliance with the wish of others would remain 
with them, converse with them, and even bear his 
part with a semblance of cheerfulness, which some- 
times deceived a casual observer. But it was sor- 
rowful to note that all that he did seemed prompted, 
not by his own will, but by an instinctive desire to 
avoid offending, and even more sorrowful to watch 
the furtive glance which he would direct toward the 
face of any of his companions, if he imagined that he 

had done any thing to cross their wishes. When he 





passed into the charge of Lilian, under circumstances 
which will be explained by and bye, it became a 
study and a duty with her to observe these eager, 
timid glances, and to meet them with a ready and 
reassuring smile, until at length poor Eustace ac. 
quired a child-like habit of looking to Lilian for ap- 
probation of his acts and words, a habit hardly less 
piteous than his previous apprehensions. Mr. Hey- 
wood also treated him with exceeding consideration, 
but then the feminine tenderness and the vigilant 
watch were wanting, and at times the intellectual 
man forgot the need of his helpless brother, and the 
full, proud eye fell coldly on Trevelyan, who would 
quiver under its gaze. But never was an unhappy 
and bereaved man more kindly cared for than 
Eustace under the guardianship in which we found 
him. 

One feature more in his insanity was connected 
with his terror of death, and that was his clinging to 
what seemed to hold most promise of life. To the 
young, and especially to children, Eustace attached 
himself, as if in their society were some charm 
against what he dreaded so deeply. His gentle 
manners easily won the youngest to his side, and if 
permitted he would sit for hours in such companion- 
ship, soothed in being allowed to hold some little 
hand in his, and almost happy if a joyous child would 
nestle by him, or make a pillow of his knee. And 
it was chiefly to children of that nature that his af- 
fections swayed—those whose life was most a sport, 
and in whose veins the healthful blood ran merriest. 
For—and more than one pang was caused by the 
strange antipathy—he would withdraw from the ca- 
ress of a child whose pallor or pensiveness seemed 
to give note that its days might not be long with us. 
And slight as was the manifestation, and timidly as 
Eustace would edge away, his gesture, which might 
have something of prophecy in it, would set a mo- 
ther’s heart throbbing wildly, and send her from his 
presence in a passion of tears. 

His history has been sketched. In himself a man 
of no mark, Eustace might, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have plodded his undistinguished way 
through life, neither honored nor happy, but with 
perhaps something more and something less, of suf- 
fering, than falls to those at once less sensitive and 
less forgetful. But his being, alternately agitated 
and stagnant, was once stirred to its depths, and its 
vitality, suddenly put fully forth, vindicated itself 
for that once, and then ceased forever. In some 
old book of sea-travel, there is a story which may 
parallel the case of Eustace Trevelyan. Becalmed 
at evening in one of those western seas, and be- 
guiling the weary time as they might, the sailors 
brought on their deck a vessel of the phosphoric 
water in which they were floating. The luminous 
appearance ceased on the withdrawing the water 
from the deep, and the vessel stood dark among 
them. But there was a chemist on board, who 
fetched from his chest a phial of some potent acid, 
and poured it into the black water. In an instant, 
and roused into an intolerable agony by that deadly 
liquid, the chaos of sea-insects in the vessel, put 
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forth their myriad lights, united in one intense and 
lustrous sparkle—and were dark. No chemist’s 
charm could ever wake them again. 
CHAPTER XX. 
A PARTY AT THE TEMPLE OF JANUS. 

It was very good of the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Rotherhithe to keep open house at this period of 
the political crisis, for they both detest crowds, and 
have been actually known, after twenty years of mar- 
riage, to spend a whole month in one of their coun- 
try-seats without a single visitor, and in what they 
are intrepid enough to call, and, it is believed, de- 
luded enough to think, the enjoyment of one another’s 
society. It is hardly necessary to say that the world 
did its amiable utmost to affix a disagreeable signifi- 
cance to their matrimonial amity. First, it was 
urged that they were stingy, but the good-natured, 
open-handed couple speedily lived down this scandal. 
Then, something was hinted about the state of the 
Marquis’ intellect, and little Baldy Curlew, whose 
mission in this world is to account for things, dis- 
covered that a great aunt of the family had at one 
time been under restraint, which, as times go, was 
quite enough to establish the desired conclusion, 
But, unluckily for Curlew, the marquis came out 
with a mathematical treatise which set all the uni- 
versities of Europe assailing him with eulogies and 
diplomas. Then people said it must be the mar- 
chioness, and speculated whether she kept out of 
society for fear of meeting some only man she had 
really loved, but this hypothesis was inconveniently 
met by the utter impossibility of fixing upon the 
dreaded man with any decent show of probability. 
Next, the Rotherhithes were suspected of religion, 
and both St. Barnabas’ and Exeter Halli were closely 
watched by the social police, but no criminating evi- 
dence, tractarian or evangelical, could be obtained ; 
while on the other hand, the unconscious couple at- 
tended Ascot and the opera with much regularity. 
So the solution was left to time, and the world is 
quite certain that one of these days the truth will 
come out. Of course it no more occurred to the 
world to attribute the phenomenon to its real cause, 
than it did to Pantagruel and his friends, when walk- 
ing in the fields near Paris, to speak to Panurge in 
French, until they had tried every other language in 
the world ; but the simple fact was, that the marquis 
was sincerely attached to his wife, that the mar- 
chioness loved him very earnestly, and that they 
were both accomplished people; he having a good 
deal of the student’s nature, and she liking best that 
which best pleased him. Anxious to avoid person- 
ality, I will not say a greal deal about people whose 
infirmity is not so common as to prevent their being 
easily recognized, but it is fair to record, that among 
the innumerable sacrifices made by patriots at the 
period of the crisis, that of the Rotherhithes, who 
held all crowds to be a bore, was not the smallest, as 
will be admitted by those who recollect that at the 
same eventful date, several expectant statesmen 
sacrificed their principles. 

It was, however, but common charity on the part 








of the Rotherhithes to offer a neutral ground where 


men could meet their friends and enemies without 
being compromised. There was a mass of bewil- 
dered politicians, who, just then, could go nowhere 
with safety. The various leaders on both sides kept 
their doors shut, meditated a little on their intended 
policy, and a great deal on speeches explanatory 
thereof. To the houses of avowed partisans, of 
lesser note, it was of course dangerous to go until 
patriotism saw its way. But Rotherhithe House was 
a harbor of refuge, where the political men of war 
could lie at anchor, and indeed lie in any way that 
occurred to them. The marquis had politics, but 
they were in his proxy, and his proxy was in the 
hands of a good and great man in whose keeping 
many a good and small man’s conscience was better 
placed than if its owner had retained it. The mar- 
chioness had more decided politics, but they were 
chiefly foreign and very impartial. She cultivated 
refugees of all kinds. So that a man had run away 
from something, the dear marchioness cared little 
from which side he had escaped. She was Britannia 
in miniature. Poles, Carlists, Magyars, Jesuits, 
Reds, Whites, and Blacks, were sure of a place under 
the Rotherhithe egis. And the story of each victim 
in succession produced its due effect on her kindly 
nature, and she is said to have rather pestered the 
foreign secretary with the startling revelations 
brought over by the polyglot protégés who supplied 
her with new and variously colored light upon Eu- 
ropean interests. But neither Lord Rotherhithe nor 
his wife was a party adherent, and their house was 
one which the most timid time-server could haunt 
without fear of consequences. And when the crisis 
came, and the cabinet fell, the Rotherhithes, who 
had not given a dozen dinners during the season, 
fairly set Rotherhithe House open. It was rather 
supposed that the Earl of Rookbury, who delighted 
in moving about in such gatherings as a crisis assem- 
bles, and tormenting those who were already afilict- 
ed, had counseled the Rotherhithes to this hospitality. 
For he was a sportsman of the atrocious class who 
strew food for the poor birds, and then fire upon them, 
inhospitably. 

The Rotherhithes had ‘entertained a small and 
select party at dinner;” and among the entertained 
people were Lord Rookbury and Francis Selwyn, 
who, as usual, had a theological fight, this time on 
the article on Justification, in which as Selwyn was 
getting the advantage, Lord Rookbury went away to 
hear an act of Lucrezia Borgia. There was also a 
new bishop there, a very handsome man, who took 
no part in the controversy, and perhaps listened with 
the faintest possible curl of his fine lip, as a profes- 
sional wil/ when amateurs go to work. Next to his 
lordship had sat the dandy democrat, Clavering Dor- 
set, of whom the bishop had been a little afraid, 
knowing that on the subject of religion and aristo- 
cracy, Dorset’s avowed faith, like the Book of 
Esther, contained neither the word God nor Lord. 
But Clavering had behaved with exceeding pro- 
priety, and had gone so far in agreeing with the 
bishop on the topic of education, and likewise on that 
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of the Philharmonic Concerts, that his lordship was 
quite pleased, and thought, in his heart, that if the 
people were led by no worse men than Dorset, they 
could not go so very wrong but that sermons and 
church extension might do the rest. There were a 
few other people of quiet note, ‘and the Rotherhithes 
would have been tolerably pleased with the dinner, 
but that a crowd was to come in later. 

The rooms looked very well when filled. If they 
were mine, I should take out at least half the sculp- 
ture, and lighten those heavy lines in the elaborate 
ceiling of the principal saloon, and hang the large 
painting where it could not be seen so well; and I 
should further improve the house by keeping out 
Baldy Curlew, and all the men who talk to him in a 
low voice on landings, and give a mouchard air to 
their proceedings. But Rotherhithe House is one of 
the best houses in London, and this evening its sta- 
tues, and its flowers, and its soft lights, and its 
music, and about three hundred people, “left nothing 
to be desired,’’ as people say, except, perhaps, the 
absence of Baldy Curlew, whose mission is to ac- 
count for things. 

Selwyn had good naturedly got an evening invita- 
tion for his young secretary, who had commenced 
his duties, and had given some satisfaction to his 
chief by the tact with which he had dismissed a job- 
bing deputation whom ‘it would have been inconve- 
nient to the ex-minister to receive. Carlyon had 
managed to convey such intense regrets on the part 
of Selwyn that he could not see the party, and had 
so succeeded in impressing upon them, that, if there 
were one subject in the world to which the minister 
devoted mornings of study and nights of reflection, 
that subject was the best way in which Eel-Pie 
Island could be made a naval depét, that the courtesy 
of Selwyn had been trumpeted at half-a-dozen vestry 
meetings. And the feat did the more credit to the 
minister and to the secretary, seeing that the former 
had utterly forgotten the appointment until the depu- 
tation was announced, and the latter had only time to 
catch a few hurried words from Selwyn and to get 
up the points from the Eel-Pie memorial as he walked 
down stairs to turn the memorialists out. Bernard 
had, therefore, honestly earned his card for the mar- 
chioness’s party. 

That amiable person had also extended her invita- 
tions to all her presentable refugees, and there were 
a good many picturesque heads and well-waxed 
moustaches sprinkled among the party, and much 
French and Italian swelled the miscellaneous mur- 
mur which, varied by pleasant feminine laughs, 
came upon the ear as one ascended the grand stair- 
case. As Bernard went up, Lord Rookbury, who 
had only waited to see Grisi poison her son, and 
was now marking the people who arrived, called to 
him. 

“Well, Mr. Carlyon. Constructing a new minis- 
try, eh? What do you keep for yourself?” 

“*T thought of asking your lordship what you con- 
sidered me fit for,” said Bernard. 

“Ah! That’s quite another matter. Suppose you 
take the colonies—they will improve you in geogra- 





phy, and as nobody cares about them, any little blun- 
der at starting will do no great harm. There’s 
always a run for the colonies when there ’s a change 
—so many rising men want to qualify themselves for 
more serious business. Do you know the mar- 
chioness? No? I’ll present you.” 

The introduction made, Carlyon was going on 
through the rooms, but Lord Rookbury detained 
him. 

‘‘Stay here a littlke—never mind the women—a 
statesman’s mind should be above such trifies. 
Here ’s Acton Calveley, another young man whose 
geography will bear improving, vide his last book, 
passim. He has a notion that the new men will give 
him something, whereas they ‘ll do nothing of the 
kind, for two reasons. Well, Calveley, are we to 
congratulate you? I heard your name mentioned in 
a very high place this morning.” 

**T believe that—a—nothing is settled,’ said Acton 
Calveley, in a confidential voice and with a very mys- 
terious look, for both of which Lord Rookbury re- 
solved to take instant vengeance. 

‘“‘T am sincerely sorry to hear you say that, Calve- 
ley,’’ said his lordship, in a tone of great interest, 
‘‘ as it implies that you are not to be congratulated. 
Were it otherwise, you would have known that ail 
is settled.” 

Calveley tried to smile, but it was harder work 
than a man at his time of life ought to be put to. 

‘¢ Your information is always so unexceptionable, 
Lord Rookbury—and yet I am disposed to think that 
you are mistaken—at least premature.” 

‘¢ My dear Acton,”’ said Lord Rookbury, with an 
air which implied that he was going to put the matter 
beyond the possibility of doubt, ‘this gentleman— 
you should know one another, by the way, Mr. Car- 
lyon, Mr. Calveley—this gentleman is private 
secretary to Mr. Selwyn. I suppose [ need say no 
more.” 

‘« Certainly,” said Acton, ‘ that is authority which 
—but I must speak to Lady Rotherhithe.” And he 
entered her presence rather abruptly for so very well 
mannered a person. 

‘‘ Eligible young man, that, for an under secre- 
tary,’’ said Lord Rookbury, looking after him for a 
moment. ‘What could you have to do with 
it?” 

‘That is exactly what I should have asked him, if 
he had waited,” said Bernard. ‘ But why did you 
refer to me?” 

“To show you what feather-heads these talented 
young men are. You must study such people, as you 
will be in contact with a good many of them in your 
time, Mr. Secretary Carlyon.”’ 

Bernard did not answer, but he thought that, on 
the whole, Calveley was in a more respectable po- 
sition than the earl, who had simply acted a lie, and 
had mystified the younger man. Resolving, if he had 


an opportunity, to undeceive the latter, so far as his 


own share in the affair was concerned, Carlyon again 
entered the saloon, and made his way through the 
crowd. Presently he met Selwyn, who was coming 


away. 
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‘‘ Make the best use of your time, Mr. Carlyon,”’ 
said the ex-minister, smiling. 

‘Good advice from anybody,”’ said an exceedingly 
pretty woman, witha dark eye and a slightly resolute 
lip, who was looking earnestly at Selwyn as he 
passed—‘ but from you it sounds like an awful warn- 
ing. Any thing particularly dreadful going to hap- 
pen?” 

Selwyn looked for a moment as if the rich musical 
voice of the speaker were not particularly welcome 
to his ear, but the expression on his well-trained 
features Was so evanescent that it escaped Carlyon, 
if not the lady. 

“Who could speak of dreadful things to Mrs. 
Forester,” he said, with a half smile, and would 
have passed on, but an advancing group compelled 
him to pause for an instant, and the painted feathers 
of Mrs. Forester’s fan lay on his arm. 

“ Why do you avoid me—why do you eschew 
me?” she said, in a low, earnest tone. ‘ You under- 
stand the word—it belongs to your own school. 
You hate me.” 

‘‘ Fancy,” said Selwyn, coldly. 

“No,” she whispered, “you will not take the 
trouble?’ I am not worth your hate? That is the 
thought in your brain at this moment. I can read 
it.” 

‘‘ You are a first-rate actress in charades, they tell 
me, Mrs. Forester,’ said Selwyn, still with a cold 
but very courteous manner, “but we all make mis- 
takes at times. See, there is Alboni going to the 
instrument—how delighted we are going to be !” 

‘No. affected pleasure, Mr. Selwyn. You are 
known to care nothing for music.' But any thing to 
evade an answer. Sit here and listen to Alboni, and 
[ will promise not to interrupt your newly-discovered 
sensations.” 

The ex-minister’s glance was not one of gratifica- 
tion at being thus ordered to take his place beside 
one of the most charming women in London, but he 
could hardly disobey the command, and as he sat 
down he met the keen eye of Lord Rookbury, who 
was watching the scene with evident amusement. 
As soon as the earl saw that Selwyn had observed 
him, he made a little mocking bow, so slight as to be 
unnoticed, except by his theological friend, and then 
walked away, and, planting himself before the pic- 
ture of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, which hangs be- 
tween the windows, affected to study the story. 

The finest contralto voice in the world then silenced 
everybody, until the artist, with a frank, hearty smile, 
put out one plump arm for the gloves which a duke 
handed to her, and the other for the bouquet, over 
which a field-marshal had kept vigilant guard. Amid 


the well-bred raptures which followed, Mrs. Forester 
said, 


‘*T humbly hope she has repaid you for the vexa- 
tion of having to sit by me for five minutes.” 

‘‘ What strange things you say,”’ replied Selwyn. 

“And who drives me both to do and to say strange 
things ?’’ returned the lady, reproachfully. 

“The Devil, I believe,” said Selwyn to himself, 
but he framed the reply somewhat more courteously 





for the lady. ‘Is that another charade ?’’ he asked, 
laughing. “TI give it up.” 

“You will exasperate me into frenzy one of these 
days, with your mocking coldness, and your reso- 
lution not to understand and appreciate me, Francis 
Selwyn,’’ said the lady, bitterly, ‘‘and then upon 
your conscience will lie any folly I may commit. I 
do not believe you even read my letters. Do you, 
now? On your honor as a gentleman?”’ 

‘*T read all letters,”? said Selwyn, with affected 
solemnity, ‘‘and my secretary there, Mr. Carlyon, 
folds, endorses, ard files them. He is a most accu- 
rate person, I assure you. Mr. Carlyon, I have the 
pleasure of introducing you to Mrs. Forester. Mr. 
Carlyon’s taste for music is highly cultivated, and 
he will be able to tell you whether Alboni’s last 
embroideries were legitimate or not.’? And Selwyn 
managed to retreat while speaking. The look which 
followed him was not an amiable one, nor was it lost 
upon a couple of perfectly-dressed young men who 
stood near. One of them was handsome, and wore 
dark moustaches, which descended at so acute an 
angle that their point up at his nose seemed to con- 
nect the arrangement with the invention for keeping 
a horse from throwing down his head. The other 
was very fair, snub-nosed, rosy, and whiskerless, 
with straight hair and a huge cherub’s-wings 
cravat. 

‘*T say, Alfred,” said the moustached one, “ how 
that Mrs. Forester bores Selwyn. The poor fellow 
has no peace of his life.” 

‘Serve him right,’’ replied the gentleman ad- 
dressed as Alfred, glancing down at his magnificent 
studs. ‘‘ Why don’t he tell her to zot. I should 
like to catch her or any other woman boring me, 
if I did n’t choose to give her encouragement.”’ 

‘‘ Hang it, Manvers,” said the other, who having 
more elements of success about him, spoke, as is 
usual, in a better tone than the mere pretender, 
““what’s he todo? Ifshe likes him, there ’s no law 
to prevent her telling him so. | only wish it was my 
case instead of his.” 

‘*T suppose it would be yours or mine either, if 
we took the trouble,”’ replied Mr. Alfred Manvers. 

The handsome man brought his chin over the edge 
of his neck-collar, in order to look loftily at the 
speaker, as this assumption of equality by no means 
pleased him. 

‘“‘ Dare say,”’ he said, ‘‘ but I don’t think you know 
her.”’ 

‘‘ But I do,’’ replied Manvers ; ‘‘ I was introduced 
to her at Chiswick by the Wintertons. I[ got up her 
carriage.” 

‘¢ Well, I want to hear her speak again. Go and 
talk to her, that’s a good fellow. Her voice reminds 
me of somebody’s, I can’t tell whose. I’l! keep 
near you.” 

Mr. Manvers did not appear over-eager to accept 
the mission, but he could hardly refuse it after what 
he had said, so he lounged up to the couch on which 
Mrs. Forester sat, talking to Bernard. 

“How de doo, Mrs. Forester! Quite a crowd. 
Alboni really quite unbearable to-night—can’t think 
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what ’s possessed her to sing that thing. She always 
spoils it.’’ 

Mrs. Forester could see rather better than most 
persons in the room, but that was no reason why she 
should not carry a weapon of defense against Alfred’s, 
and so, having put up her glass and looked at the 
speaker very conscientiously forsome time, she said— 

‘‘] dare say it was very bad, but I don’t remember 
you.”’ 

‘‘T had the pleasure of meeting you at Chiswick 
the other day,”’ said Mr. Manvers, who was growing 
hot, the rather as his friend was edging as close as 
was convenient. ‘I was with Mrs. Winterton.”’ 

‘*Q!” said Mrs. Forester, as she would have re-* 
ceived a servant’s apology for a mistake, and imme- 
diately resuming her conversation with Carlyon. 
‘‘Then you think the statue idealized out of all 
womanhood—well—yes—but then—”’ 

‘* That will do, Al,’’ said his friend, passing him. 
‘*You need n’t wait. I remember the voice now— 
it’s Rachel’s, where she speaks so contemptuously 
to what’s his name—you know the play.”’ 

And as Mrs. Forester did not betray the slightest 
intention of looking round again, Mr. Manvers, after 
a pause, thought he had better not wait, and de- 
parted with malice in his little heart, nnd deter- 
mined to hint scandal against her in all places. 
She had better have spoken to the fool, whom she 
remembered perfectly, (Lucy Forester only forgot 
one thing in all her life,) and thanked him for getting 
up her carriage, and then he would have been harm- 
less. To be sure he could not do much harm, but 
one never knows, and besides, when one comes to 
think of it, it is not Christian-like to annoy people. 

Mr. Manvers, disconcerted, made his way into 
one of the smaller rooms, and found that some kind 
of scene was in progress. There was quite a crowd 
of girls and men encircling somebody, and seemed 
busily making arrangements for a display of ingenuity. 
Being a smallish person, Mr. Manvers soon pene- 
trated to the heart of the mystery. One of Lady 
Rotherhithe’s foreign pets was preparing to ‘ dis- 
tinguish himself,” a process which all except the 
best class of foreigners deem necessary in society. 
The actor in question was a fat man, with rather 
short legs, over which his trowsers were severely 
tightened. He showed an ample expanse of white 
waistcoat, and his hair was cropped so short, and 
so fastened back with cunning appliances, that his 
large elephant ears were brought into almost unde- 
sirable prominence. With eyes very wide apart, 
with a huge and terrible nose, and witha black hedge 
of coarse moustache bristling round his mouth, he 
might perhaps have been called hideous by those 
whose standard of beauty is conventional, a class 
now being heavily discouraged by the P. R. B. and 
others. He was addressing his very select audience 
in perfectly good English, but illustrating it with 
Continental energy. 

‘*T must tell you,’’ he said, ‘‘ my dear friends, that 
as regards music I am, myself, wild, mad, frantic, 
imsane, distracted, in short, lunatic. But what I am 
going to tell you about a wretch who blasphemed 





music in the person of one of its noblest professors 
is as true as the stars. You all know me, all Europe 
knows me, all the world knows the name of Maxi- 
milien St. Croix d’Or ; therefore, I would not lie to 
you. Attend.” 

With this modest logic, M. Maximilien took a 
chair in the centre of the admiring circle. 

** Youall know,” he said, ‘‘ that grand and glorified 
opera of the heavenly Carl Maria Von Weber, [ 
mean, of course, Der Fretschutz. I need not speak 
about it. You know every scene. Attend. When 
that opera was first given to the world, I was a 
student of medicine in the town of Sarlzburg. | 
sang, smoked, danced, drank, loved—what is a stu- 
dent’s life? My best friend, Alexis Lamidoff, a 
young Russian, shared my song, my tobacco-bag, 
my partners, my wine—every thing,’’ added the fat 
man, ‘* but one—the heart of my Lavinia.” 

A little laughter here hinted to the narrator, that 
sentiment was ineffective in an English saloon. He 
remembered how in Germany full-sized men wil! 
grunt their sympathy at a love-tale, but he went on. 

“ Der Freischutz was produred at our theatre. 
The students attended en masse. Alexis and myself 
sat side by side. The opera was triumphant—it was a 
glory—it was a madness. Yet there were some who 
resisted its inspiration. Among them, I grieve to tel! 
you, was my own dearest friend, my Alexis. Hesaw 
no beauty in those wild and demoniac wailings, and 
he turned the sweet love-strains to ridicule. I bore it 
long, for the first notes had done their work on me, 
and I could have gone proudly to death for the man 
who thought out that god-like overture. Scene by 
scene, the hearts of Alexis and myself became more 
and more estranged. I remonstrated, I implored, | 
entreated, I wept, but he was first cold, then angry, 
then insulting. Finally, when the terrific scene 
opened, and Caspar, surrounded by the skulls, and 
with the fire-eyed owl beside him, dragged Adolph 
into the diabolical circle, and pronounced the incan- 
tation, amid thunder, and the shrieks of the owl, and 
the howls of the demons, Alexis burst into a scornful 
laughter, and hissed. Yes, he, Alexis Lamidorf, 
dared to u1ss Von Weber. I can tell you little more 
—my love was hate—I struck him, and ina fierce 
battle we rolled under the seats, and were both 
kicked out of the theatre. We mutually swore 4 
deadly revenge, and parted forever.’’ 

“Deuced amusing—glad it’s over—drawled 4 
haughty-looking guardsman to the pretty girl on his 
arm. ‘ Will you have an ice ?”’ 

‘¢ But I do not think it is all over,’”’ said the young 
lady. ‘I must hear itall. It’s delightful.”’ 

“Too violent for my taste, but as you please,”’ 
replied the guardsman, with the air of a martyr. 

* But times changed,” said M. Maximilien, wiping 
his forehead with a pocket-handkerchief, and looking 
at it, to see whether the dye came off his hair ; 
“and I had for some years left the medical profes- 
sion, and had become the manager of the opera in 
the city of Schlossaltenburg. The revolution broke 
out. I did my best to keep my opera going, fur music 
has no party. When the aristocrats triumphed, | 
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wrote a song in their glory, which my prima donna 
sang in an ecstasy for loyalty, wrapping the duke’s 
banner around her. And when they were murdered 
I wrote another song in glory of the revolutionists, 
which my prima donna sang in an ecstasy for 
liberty, Wrapping the tricolor around her. All went 
well. Among my operas I revived Der Freischutz, 
with great splendor, and though my actors were 
fighting in the barricades in the morning, and could 
not attend rehearsals, still our exsemble was superb. 
But one afternoon, after much fighting in the streets, 
I was called to the hospital to see one of my per- 
formers, Who had been wounded. As I consoled 
him, my eye fell on the face of a badly-hurt patient 
on another bed. He wore a uniform, crimson with 
blood, dark with stains. It was Alexis, who had 
entered the military service, and who had come to 
Schlossaltenburg to fall upon our barricades. Our 
eyes met savagely. Each remembered the oath of 
deadly vengeance. That night he died.”’ 

M. Maximilien sprang from his chair, and clearing 
his way right and left amid the circle, seized a foot- 
stool, a vase of flowers from a side-table, a cande- 
labrum from a bracket, and snatching several hats 
from their astounded owners, proceeded to range 
the various objects in a circle on the floor. Casting 
hiseyes around, he perceived one of those quaint 
little owl-inkstands which stare an author out of 
countenance, and this he placed on the chair by his 
side. Then tearing at a poker from the hearth, he 
sprang into the ring he had made. 

“Tam Caspar. Round me are the skulls from 
which the fiend-light is to gleam out. Here is the 
devil-owl. But where is Adolph? Ha!” he ex- 
claimed, seizing in his strong and brawny hand the 
Startled Mr. Alfred Manvers, he dragged that dan- 
dified young gentlemen over the hats, and into the 
ring, and, despite his uncomfortable protests, held 
him, as in a vice, amid the laughter of the spec- 
tators. 

“Do not laugh,’ he thundered, “but attend. I 
have told you that Alexis died. The guardians of 
the hospital were my friends. It isenough. Three 
uights later, Der Freischutz was performed—the 
theatre was crowded, shouting, maddened. I was 
the Caspar. The incantation scene came on, and 
- Caspar stood, as now, in the ring, and by his side 
the shuddering Adolph. The dreadful music was 
played, the skulls flamed out, the owl shrieked, the 
demons yelled, and Caspar, as now, fell upon his 
knees, holding a human skull on the point of his 
Sword, as a sacrifice to the fiends. ‘Ha! ha!’ he 
shouted,” holding up another hat on the end of his 
poker, “that skull was the skull of my friend 





Alexis. ‘My friend,’ I exclaimed, ‘ you have hissed 
the music of Der Freischutz. Now, you assist at 
its performance—have I kept my oath?’ ” 

The group broke up, some of the girls being the 
least in the world fluttered by the story, and the grim 
intensity with which M. St. Croix D’Or had told the 
last portion. 

‘*Of course you believe it,” said Lord Rookbury, 
to Mrs. Forester, who, on Bernard’s arm, had been 
listening to the catastrophe. 

“IT believe every thing,” said beautiful Lucy 
Forester, “it saves one such a world of bore from 
intelligent people who are anxious to explain things 
you doubt about.” 

*‘ Quite right,” said Lord Rookbury. ‘‘ Well, Cal- 
veley, any fresh news? I told you how things were 
going, but you did not look as if you believed me, 
though you saw I was speaking to Mr. Selwyn’s 
confidential secretary.’ 

“Who, however,’’ said Carlyon, ‘begs to dis- 
claim having furnished Lord Rookbury. with any in- 
formation, or having had any to furnish him with.’’ 

‘** That’s the way these young diplomatists talk,’’ 
said the earl, coolly. ‘ They have no conscience. 
The statement comes well from him, as, now that 
Selwyn is gone, he and I are the only persons in the 
room who know that there is to be no new ministry.” 

Acton Calveley looked astonished. Mrs. Forester 
looked astonished. Bernard Carlyon was going to 
look astonished, when he remembered the peculiar 
talents of Lord Rookbury. The Marquis of Rother- 
hithe came up. 


‘*T want to speak to you, Rookbury. Selwyn has 


‘told Maria that they are all back again. Can she 


have mistaken him ?”’ cid 

‘No, she never mistakes Mr. Selwin,”’ said the 
earl, looking straight at Mrs. Forester as he spoke. 
‘¢ But then the marchioness is a person of tact.” 

The answer might have been in Arabic or Chinese 
for aught that it conveyed to any of the hearers ex- 
cept the lady, who struggled hard against a flush, 
and keep it down. 

“How you all stare,’’ said the earl. ‘“ Mr. Sel- 
wyn’s own secretary, too, pretending that he did not 
know this afternoon that the Queen, on the duke’s 
advice, has ordered all the ministers back to their 
places until further notice. Yes, Mrs. Forester, Mr. 
Selwyn and all, with a thousand apologies for an- 
ticipating your inquiry. It is time of peace again, 
now, my dear marquis, and your Temple of Janus 
may close as soon as you like. The crisis is over, 
and the country rather better than could be ex- 
pected.” 


[To be continued. 





MAN AND NATURE. 


Better for man 
Were he and nature more familiar friends ! 
His part is worst that touches this base world. 





Although the ocean’s inmost heart be pure, 
Yet the salt fringe that daily licks the shore 
ls gross With sand. ALEXANDER SMITH. 
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BERTHA’ 


S LOVE. 


(Concluded from page 298.) 


[r wasa strange sensation, the awakening from 
what seemed to me a long sleep. I had never had a 
severe illness in my life before, and when I opened 
my eyes languidly, and became feebly conscious of 
myself, 1 felt a vague wonderment whether I was 
reviving to the same existence, or to a new one. I 
tried to remember what I had been—what had hap- 
pened before the long sleep came, but the mere effort 
of memory dizzied me, and I closed my eyes again, 
and lay passive, till a stir in the room roused me. 

I felt some one draw near me. I looked, and saw 
Mary bending over my bed. 

The innocent face, the soft eyes, brought all back 
to my mind. I could not suppress a low ery, as I hid 
my face, and turned from her—remembering ! 

She, poor child! uttered fond, soothing words to 
me, while her tears fell on my hands, my shrunken, 
pallid hands, which she clasped in her own, and ever 
and anon pressed lovingly to her lips. Then she 
gently raised my head, and supported it on her 
bosom. I had no strength to move away. I was 
constrained to lie still and bear her caresses, only 
closing my eyes that they might not meet the tender, 
steadfast gaze of hers. 

‘¢ My darling, my darling Bertha,” she kept say- 
ing, ‘‘ you are better, you will be well now, thank 
Heaven !”’ 

And she, with her soft, cool hands, smoothed the 
hair from my forehead, and then kissed it. 

** You know me, don’t you, dear ?”’ she asked, pre- 
sently. ‘You will say one word to me?” 

‘¢ What has been the matter ?’’ I said, startled by a 
sudden fear. “Have I been ill—delirious ?” 

‘‘ Hush, darling! Keep quite still and quiet. No, 
you have not been so ill as that ; and now I trust there 
is no danger of it. But we were afraid.” 

I sighed—a deep sigh of relief. I heard her saying 
more, and I gathered from her words, interrupted as 
they were by tears and sobs, that I had broken a 
blood-vessel, and that they had for some hours de- 
spaired of my recovery. 

‘And it was for me, for me,’’ she went on; ‘it 
was in saving me you nearly lost your life. Oh, 
Bertha! if you had died.”’ 

A passionate burst of weeping choked her voice. 
I repeated softy to myself— 

“If 1 had died!—ah, if 1 had died.” 

‘It would have broken our hearts,’’ sobbed Mary, 
“ mine and—and Geoffrey’s. We should never have 
been happy again. Poor Geoffrey!” she repeated, 
arousing herself suddenly, “I am forgetting him in 
my own gladness. He has been waiting and watch- 
ing in such terrible anxiety. I must run and tell 
him. Let him come and speak to you at the door.” 

‘No, no!” I cried, clutching her dress to detain 
her. “ You must not—I cannot—I cannot bear it.” 





I was too feeble to assume the faintest semblance 
of composure. Even when I caught her look of in- 
nocent surprise I could not dissemble any the more, 
I fell back, closing my eyes, and hardly caring whe- 
ther she suspected or not. But hers was too trans- 
parent a nature to suspect. She smoothed my pil- 
low, and kissed my hot brows with her fresh lips— 
blaming herself the while, in low murmurs, for her 
thoughtlessness in exciting me. Then, she stole softly 
out of the room. 

Geoffrey must have been waiting in the next 
chamber. I heard his voice, uplifted in a rapturous 
thanksgiving—his voice, blessing God that I was 
saved! Somehow, it fell on my heart with a strange 
pang, which yet was not all pain; and, like a thick 
cloud breaking and dissolving into rain, a heavy 
choking sob burst from me, and I wept blessed, 
gentle tears, such as I had never yet known. And 
then, exhausted, like a troubled child, I fell into a 
deep sleep. 

When I awoke I heard subdued voices in the room. 
I distinguished Doctor Ledby’s grave tones, pro- 
nouncing that I was now out of all danger; that I 
should recover—slowly, perhaps, but surely. Then 
I felt some one come and hang over me as [ lay, and 
languidly opening my eyes, I saw my father gazing 
on me with more affection expressed in his face than 
I had ever dreamed he cherished for me. It sent a 
thrill to my heart, half pleasure, half remorseful 
pain, for the bitter things I had sometimes thought of 
his want of love for me. 

‘“‘T am awake, father,’’ said I; and he kissed me 
tenderly, and with great emotion. 

‘We have been in much trouble about you, 
child,” said he, hoarsely. ‘We thought—we 
thought—” ° 

He broke off, and turned hastily away. Then my 
stepmother came. Even she, cold and impassive as 
was her disposition, showed kindness, almost tender- 
ness toward me now. She busied herself in settling 
my pillows, brought me a cooling draught, and in 
various ways testified her interest and solicitude. 
And she was habitually so indolent and indifferent, 
that such trifling offices assumed quite a new import- 
ance in her. 

‘“‘ Now then,” said she, sinking down in a chair 
when her labors were concluded, “I will sit by you 
for awhile. Your nurse is taking a walk in the 
shrubbery, by Doctor Ledby’s desire. Poor child! 
she was quite pale and worn with watching so anxi- 
ously ; and Geoffrey fairly dragged her out of the 
house.” 

“] can see them now, walking together in the 
laurel-path,”’ said my father, who was standing at the 
window. “They are talking earnestly enough. 
They make a pretty pair of lovers.”’ 
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I could see them, too. I kept silence. 

‘«‘ Bertha, my dear,”’ added he, walking to my bed- 
side again, and assuming something of his old man- 
ner, ‘“‘are you prepared to be a heroine in these 
parts ?—to have your name immortalized in guide- 
books, and mis-pronounced by garrulous old women? 
I hear they already call that creek ‘ Bertha’s,’ and 
that rock ‘ The Escape.’ And you may expect an 
ode and two or three sonnets, in the next Cornish 
Luminary.” 

Ismiled. It may have been a very sickly smile, 
for my father again turned away, and again grew un- 
wontedly grave. 

‘« We must not talk too much to our invalid,’’ con- 
siderately said he. 

And he, with great caution, quitted the room. My 
remaining companion sat mute, and sorted her 
wools; while I lay, with clenched hands, and head 
buried in the pillow, and had time to think, and to 
remember, and to look forward. But I could do 
neither. Mentally, as well as physically, I was so 
weak that I was unable to penetrate the confused 
haze which enshrouded my thoughts. And in the 
vain endeavor to cleave through this chaos, con- 
sciousness partly floated from me, and, without 
being asleep, I lay as if in a dream, knowing where 
I was, and all that was passing around me, but in 
utter abeyance of all thought. In this state I heard 
Mary enter the room. I felt her come and look at 
me. Then followed a whispered conversation with 
some one else, Then—then—Geoffrey stood at my 
bedside. I felt him there—his gaze fixed on my face. 
Once he touched my hand—he pressed his lips on it. 
Emotion seemed frozen within me. I lay passive 
the while—conscious of all, but still, and quiet. It 
was as if I were dead, and he bending over my 
corpse. 

** Bless her—God bless her!’ said he, presently, 
in a strangely broken and suppressed voice. ‘‘ But 
for her, oh, Mary ! what had been my life now?” 

‘Hush, darling !” came in the timid tones of Mary ; 
‘vou will awaken her.”? 

He turned to her. In my strange, waking trance, 
I seemed to see how he took her in his arms, and 
looked into her face. For a little time there was 
silence. 

“God is very good,” said he at length, ‘to have 
given two such dear ones to me, Mary, and to have 
preserved them both through the peril that threaten- 
ed them. Ifeven after you were saved, Bertha had 
died—” 

“Oh, terrible, terrible !”? nuurmured Mary, shud- 
dering. ‘ Ah, dear Geoffrey ! that would have been 
worse than all; far, far worse than if I~” 

‘““No, darling—there could be no worse than 
that.” 

Very quietly they talked, with a subdued and so- 
lemn cadence in their voices. Like tones heard 
in a dream it all fell on my ears—to become 
afterward a remembrance more distinct than the 
reality, 

‘“How pale and still she is!”? whispered Mary. 
‘And how altered since this illness. She was so 








full of life and energy when I first saw her. Only 
a few short weeks ago, Geoffrey, do you remem- 
ber ?”? 

** Yes, dear, I remember well.” 

** How different her face is now. Oh, Geoffrey.” 
She stopped weeping. He soothed her tenderly, as 
a mother might a petted child. 

“To think that but for me all this sorrow had 
never been,” faltered she. “Bertha would have 
been spared this suffering had I never come to 
Cliffe.” 

**Do you wish you had never come to Cliffe, 
Mary ?” asked his low, fervent voice. 

**Ah, no—no! If you do not.” 

‘7? Heaven forgive me, darling! but a whole 
world of misery would seem to me a cheap purchase 
of what I have won.”’ 

He spoke passionately, impetuously, and she was 
quick to calm him. 

‘¢ Hush,” she said, gently, ““you will waken poor 
Bertha.”’ 

But I did not wake. I lay still and placid—soul- 
less, as it seemed, and pangless, long after they had 
left me. 

My memory of the next few days is vague and un- 
certain. I was kept very quiet, rarely spoke, and 
remained, for the most part, motionless and with 
closed eyes, so that they often thought me asleep 
when [ was only thinking. 

Mary was constantly with me. Her love was de- 
voted, untiring. It would not be discouraged by 
coldness, and it seemed content to be unreturned. 
She was the tenderest, the most watchful of nurses. 
And every one was very kind to me. My father, 
my stepmother ; all those of whom I had thought so 
hardly that they did not care for me. Sometimes 
now I reflected remorsefully, that if they had not 
hitherto shown me much affection it might have been 
my own fault. J had no-.right to quarrel with na- 
tures for being over reticent. 

Geoffrey sent me the freshest flowers every 
morning, and scoured the country for fruits and deli- 
cacies to tempt my appetite. And once or twice he 
came in to see me. These interviews were very 
brief—very silent. No one wondered—I was still so 
feeble. 

I regained strength but slowly. It was long before 
I left my bed. And the autumn was far advanced 
when for the first time my father carried me down 
stairs into the cheerful sitting-room, and laid me on 
the sofa near the window. 

I looked out into the garden; saw the trees wear- 
ing their golden tints; the laurels in the shrubbery 
waving about in the wind, the little wicket-gate ; 
beyond that the cliff; beyond still, the great sea, 
flashing in the ncon sunlight. I remembered the 
last time I had passed out at that gate on to the cliff. 

Mary was beside me, busied in some tender cares 
for my comfort. With a sudden impulse I passed 
my arm round her. It was the first expression of 
the new and softer feeling rising in my heart for her. 

Poor child! she nestled her head in my bosom, 
weeping in a torrent of gratitude and joy. She must 
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have been often cruelly wounded by the kind of sul- 
len endurance with which hitherto I had received all 
her tenderness. For it was long before her patient 
jove won its way and softened my rebellious heart. 
But she could not tell—she could not guess. It must 
have been a mystery to her always—the strange, fit- 
ful humor of my love’ for hér, which one minute 
would make me clasp her in a passionate embrace, 
and the next gently, but irresistibly, put her from 
me. 

As I did now. I had struggled—God knows I 
had!—TI had battled with the fierce tides of feeling 
that ever and anon surged within me, convulsing my 
whole being, feeble as I was, till the little vitality I 
had remaining seemed to leave me. I had learned 
the new lesson of striving against myself—against 
the strongest, wildest part of my nature. But I was 
young yet, and the instincts of youth are so passion- 
ate, so uncontrollable. They rebel so fiercely 
against suffering—they will shriek out, and dash 
themselves impotently against the strong despair, 
even until it stuns them into silence. 

And I untwined Mary’s clinging arms, and turned 
my head away from her. She sat contentedly be- 
side me, playing with my hands, which she kept 
possession of. 

How thin they were and pallid! When I looked 
at them, afier awhile, and then at Mary’s, what a 
contrast! She was amusing herself by taking the 
rings from her own fingers and placing them on mine. 
There was one—an opal set among diamonds—which 
sparkled brightly. 

‘*A pretty ring,” said I, languidly, taking it to look 
more nearly at it; ‘‘I never noticed it before.” 

** No,”? said Mary, drooping her head, shyly ; ‘‘ I— 
I never had it till last evening.’’ 

I gave it back to her. She tried to put it on one 
of my fingers, but they were all too shrunken, and it 
slipped oif. 

‘°T is of no use,’ said I, and I drew my hand 
away; ‘it is a faithful ring, and will only be worn 
by its mistress.’”? And again I turned my face and 
gazed out. 

‘* Don’t look away from me,’’ said Mary, plead- 
ingly, ‘“* because—because I want to tell you—this 
ring—Geoffrey gave me.”’ 

‘IT know,” I answered quickly; “1 understand— 
all. You need tell me nothing.”’ 

She seemed relieved, and scarcely surprised. 
For a moment she looked in my face, her own 
cheeks all flushing, and her eyes only half raised 
from the shadow of the lashes. Then she fell weep- 
ing on my neck. 

** Tell me—tell me you are not sorry,”’ she said, 
brokenly ; ‘‘ he is so good, and I—oh, I am so unwor- 
thy. You knew him long before I did, and you must 
know how noble he is, and how little 1 deserve him. 
But—but I love him, Bertha.” 

She raised her head, and looked up straight into 
my eyes as she uttered the last words. I pressed 
the tearful face down again upon my bosom hastily 
but gently. 

“I love him!’? she again murmured, in a kind 





of childish dalliance with the words; ‘‘I love him 
dearly!” 

I said, after a little while, ‘‘ Then, Mary, is there 
no need to fear your worthiness,’’ and I mechani- 
cally repeated the lines: 


Behold me, I am worthy 
Of thy loving, for I love thee! I am worthy as a king!” 

‘‘{s that true—is it really so?” she asked, earn- 
estly ; ‘‘loving much, do we merit much? Because” 
—and again her cheek crimsoned, and her voice sank 
timidly—‘‘ then I know I should deserve him Who 
could love him so well as I?” 

She had crept closely tome. It was almost more 
than I could bear. I moved uneasily upon my pil- 
low, disengaging myself from her embrace. 

‘*T am tired,’’ was all I could say: ‘I should like 
to sleep.” 

But her sweet look of innocent self-reproach for 
having wearied me smote on my heart. When, after 
carefully arranging my cushions and coverings, she 
stole quietly away, I called her back. She knelt 
down at my side, and unsuspectingly the clear, un- 
troubled eyes were raised to mine. I parted the hair 
on her brow, and twisted the fair tresses listlessly in 
my fingers. 

‘*f am weak still, dear,’’ I said, the while, “and 
peevish and capricious often. But you are very pa- 
tient; you will forgive me.” 

She was eager with deprecatory words; but | 
would not heed them. I kissed her tenderly, so- 
lemaly; bending over her, as I whispered the 
words— 

** God look on you and love you always—you and 
Geoffrey !” 

And when I was alone I prayed the same prayer. 

Very gradually I regained strength. I do not care 
to dwell upon the time of my early convalescence. 
When I was well enough to need no nursing, Mary 
returned home; but she came to see me every day, 
and she was almost more at Clifie than at F—. 
Geoffrey would go to fetch her in the morning, and 
escort her home in the evening : when he returned I 
had always retired to my room, so that I saw but 
little of him, though he was still, nominally, my fa- 
ther’s guest. 

He was most kind and affectionate to me as ever. 
If the close and confidential intercourse of old was 
at an end, it was only natural, and [ was very grate- 
ful that it should be so. 

He had never spoken to me of his engagement with 
Mary, till one evening, in the dusky twilight, they 
both came together to my sofa from the window, 
where they had been for some time talking in low 
whispers, and Geofirey, pressing my hand in both 
of his, told me that he had that day arranged with 
Mr. Lester—that they were to be married early in 
the New Year, and that in a day or two he was g0- 
ing to London to see his lawyers. 

Mary hid her tearful face in my bosom the while 
he told me this. I was glad it was so dark. 


“And next week I shall go,” repeated Geoffrey; 
‘Cand then—I shall leave Mary in your charge, Ber- 
tha; and you in hers,” he added, as an after-thought. 
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«Poor little invalid! she cannot take care of herself 
yet,” he went on, half playfully, half in tender earnest. 
‘¢] must not burden her with the keeping of my trea- 
sure. But I am glad I leave you together.” 

“And you will not be long away,” said Mary, 
pleadingly; “you will come back very soon? And 
then Bertha will be quite well—wont you, dear?” 

“Yes,” said Geoffrey, answering for me; ‘ and 

able to go with us to Italy. That is what we have 
planned, dear friend—dear sister. Does it please 
you?” 
" T was more than half prepared for some such pro- 
posal. I did not attempt to combat it then, and my 
murmured answer, unintelligible as it was, satisfied 
him. He went on gayly— 

“Do you remember how we used to talk of Rome, 
and Venice, and Naples, and long to see them—to 
visit them together, Bertha? Who would have 
thought our dreams so near realization? Ah!’’ he 
continued, with a deep sigh of content, ‘the world 
is a better world than [ thought it, and life has a 
great deal of happiness—more than I ever dreamed.”’ 

He paused for a moment. Mary’s little hand stole 
into his. 

‘Tam very happy, too,’’ whispered she; ‘ but not 
quite content—till Bertha is well.” 

‘ But Bertha will be well—shall be, mzst be,’”’ he 
cried, ina tone almost of defiance. ‘My darling’s 
heaven must be cloudless. There shall not be a 
speck upon it.” 

‘“‘Hush—hush, dear!’ she said, timidly; “don’t 
talk so—it is not right. And besides, Bertha is 
weak, remember.”? She was always so thoughtful 
overme! I felt that, and was grateful, even then. 

‘Dear Bertha,’”’ he said, in compunction, “ you 
know my old sins of feverish thoughtlessness. Do I 
tire you? Shall I go away?” 

“No; Lam stronger—stronger than I was. Stay.” 

The words came forth very faintly and gaspingly, 
though I tried hard to steady them. He was silent 
for awhile. 

‘Doctor Ledby says you will recover fast now,” 
he presently said, as if reassuring himself, ‘and Na- 
ples is the place, of all others, for you to winter in. 
Think of Naples and Vesuvius, Bertha! Think of 
the bay, at which your beloved F—— bay will have 
to hide its diminished head for evermore. You will 
never dare sing its praises again—obstinate patriot 
though you are.”? 

‘And at Naples,’? added Mary, ‘“‘ we shall meet 
my brother.” 

‘‘Ay—there’s the grand crisis of delight in her 
mind,” cried he, in assumed peevishness ; “it’s al- 
ways that brother Arthur, to whom I take exception 
from the beginning. I know I shall hate him. You 
have no business to have a brother—nor any thing— 
but me,”? 

Mary laughed merrily. She never noticed the 
Shade of earnestness which I could trace through all 
his jesting. 

‘Ah, Bertha,” she said, “you will like Arthur, I 
know. You are not unreasonable and prejudiced. 
And he is so good—so clever, too, and—” 








“Oh, you inscrutable little schemer !”’ interrupted 
Geoffrey ; ‘do you always make a rule of showing 
your plans beforehand? This dangerously artful 
person—this terribly manceuvring match-maker— 
don’t you see, Bertha—can’t you guess? Ah, you 
wont answer; but I wish it was light enough to see 
you smile.”’ 

“ Be quiet, Geoffrey,’”’ urged Mary. 

‘Oh, I promise you infinite amusement in this 
young lady’s budding diplomatic talents,’’ he per- 
sisted. ‘As for me, | know the programme of her 
plot by heart—as I ought, having heard it so often. 
She is quite a female Macchiavelli. I only wish I 
were going out on a mission: what an invaluable 
secretary she would be to my ambassadorship !”’ 

“T will give you a mission,” said she, laughingly 
— go and get Bertha some grapes. Her hands are 
quite hot, and I know your talking is too much for 
her. Go away, and ask Mrs. Warburton for a 
bunch.”’ 

She pushed him playfully toward the door, through 
which at length he departed, grumbling, and appeal- 
ing to me against her tyranny. 

I did not see him again that night. Before he re- 
turned with the grapes I had gained my own room, 
where I was glad to be quiet and at rest. 

After that day, I noticed that a certain shade of 
pensiveness appeared to hang over both the lovers, 
as the time of their first separation drew nigh. Geof- 
frey grew thoughtful often, while watching Mary as 
she worked, or read, or lay on an ottoman by my 
sofa, one of her fair arms thrown around me, as she 
loved to remain, her head half raised, and her loving 
face peering forth from the midst of her curls. So 
we were sitting, the very evening before Geofirey’s 
departure, and | remember how he looked at her, as 
he stepped into the room from the garden, where he 
had been pacing the terrace with quick, firm strides 
for more than an hour. He stopped for a moment on 
the threshold, gazing on her with eyes whose deep, 
wild love it seemed to me must have thrilled her— 
all unconscious as she sat. Then, as I furtively 
watched his face from under my trembling hand, I 
saw a changed expression come upon it—an expres- 
sion of keen, vivid anguish. I had never seen such 
a look on dts face before, and it appalled me—smote 
me out of my forced, stony self-possession. I started 
up with a suppressed cry. 

‘“‘ Geoflrey—Geoffrey ! what ails you?”’ 

He glanced rebukingly at me, as Mary rose hastily 
to her feet, and looked alternately at me and her 
lover, her whole frame shaking with alarm. 

‘“‘ Bertha, have you wakened out of a bad dream?”’ 
he said, while he drew her to his side, and soothed 
away her fright—‘‘ that you horrify this poor child 
thus ?”” 

I sunk back again on my cushions, and closed my 
eyes. 

The poor frightened child hung sobbing on his 
breast. Fora few minutes they did not heed me, 
and I had time to restore myself to my habitual com- 
posure before Mary, breaking from his arms, came 
to me again. 
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‘‘ Darling Bertha, you terrified me so! Tell me, 
of what were you dreaming ?—that some harm had 
come to Geoffrey ?”’ 

“I hope so, fervently,’’ he broke in, with his old 
vivacious manner. ‘‘I have-great faith in the pro- 
verb about dreams being fulfilled contrariwise. 
There could not be a better omen for my approach- 
ing jaurney than that you or Bertha should dream I 
had broken my neck.” 

Mary shuddered. 

“Oh, don’t talk so!’’ she murmured; ‘ and don’t 
wish us to have such dreams. Think, when you are 
gone, how dreadful—” 

Her voice died utterly away, and she buried her 
face in my bosom. Again Geoffrey looked on her 
with that same look which I had scarce strength to 
endure. Then he turned away and strode to the 
window. There he remained, looking out on the 
wintry, stormy world of sea, and cliff, and snow- 
covered moor—until Mary rose from beside me, and 
trying to laugh at her own foolishness, ran from the 
room to hide her freshly gathering tears. 

Geoffrey approached me hastily, even as the door 
closed upon her. He seized my hand with almost 
fierce earnestness, and looked down upon me, his 
face quite wild with agitation. 

*‘ Bertha, Bertha! | always feared this happiness 
could not last. I believe each human soul has its 
portion allotted from the beginning of its existence— 
and I—I have drank mine to the dregs already.” 

I suppose the expression of my face struck him 
then, for he stopped suddenly, then resumed— 

* T am a thoughtless brute, I feel, in talking to you 
thus—poor, weak, and illas youare. But, Heaven 
help me! I feel such a yearning to give vent to this 
dismal teeling—this sense of foreboding that has 
come upon me! And Mary—it would kill her if she 
guessed! 1 must needs practice hypocrisy with 
her.” 

** But you must not with me,”’ I[ said, rising with 
a sudden effort, ‘‘ Tell me all that is troubling you. 
It will do you good to talk unrestrainedly.. And you 
need not fear for me: I am quite strong, and very 
calm. Now, speak!” 

*¢* Blessings on you, my Bertha—my sister!” he 
said, with a grateful tenderness that for a moment 
overset my boasted calmness. ‘“ Ever since 1 knew 
you, you have always been the refuge for my cares 
—my fits of depression ; and you have always done 
me good. What should I do without you, Bertha?” 

‘**Go on,”’ I said; ‘tell me what you have to tell, 
for we may be interrupted. Mary will return.” 

At the name his face again grew darkened with a 
strange gloom. 

** How shall I tell you?” he said, hoarsely; “ you 
will not laugh at my weakness—you will understand 
and pity it. Bertha, do you believe in presenti- 
ments ?”’ 

He looked fixedly at me, but without waiting my 
reply, proceeded in a lower, yet more distinct tone— 

“For two days I have been conscious of a strange 
burden on my mind—a mysterious prescience of 
some ill to come, I don’t know of what nature. 





Whether any ill is pending to me, or—no! not to 
Mary—not to her—but—”’ 

He paused abruptly, and sat as if thinking for 
awhile. I tried to speak; I could not—I could only 
remain still, looking at him. 

‘‘Did I ever tell you,” he suddenly resumed, 
‘‘about my poor friend Sinclair? He was about to 
be married, and a week before, he caught a fever, 
and died on the very day fixed for his wedding.” 

Still l said nothing. But the glance he gave me 
taught me something of the look that my own face 
wore. 

“ Don’t, Bertha—do n’t think too much of these 
foolish fancies. I am worse than foolish to infect 
you with my dismal ideas. Come, let us talk; you 
will do me good, and make me all right again. Let 
us be cheerful.”’ 

Looking back upon it now, I can hardly tell how 
I restrained the agony in my own heart to minister 
unto him. But Ididso. In the gathering twilight 
we sat, until I had soothed him into a comparative 
serenity. It was strange how his reason yet fought 
against his sensations. When I urged him to delay 
his journey for a time, he laughed, and, with some- 
thing of his old pleasant banter, deprecated such a 
weakness, and derided himself for yielding to it as 
he had done. And his was always such a mercurial 
nature, that I felt no surprise at seeing him saddenly 
shake off all his gloom, and when Mary joined us, 
become even more than ordinarily vivacious. When 
the rest of the family joined us, he and my father 
began arguing in their usual style of quaint warring 
of wits. Mary sat silent, her fingers busily engaged 
with some light work; my stepmother, equally 
speechless, at her unfailing wools; and I—I could 
lie quite unthought of and unobserved ou my sofa in 
the dark corner, out of the glare of the firelight and 
the lamp. 

Oh, miserable—miserable evening! It was surely 
not unnatural that I, spite of what seemed my better 
reason, should be deeply impressed by what Geoffrey 
had told me. I had carefully avoided Jetting him 
see how much [ was aflected by it; but I could not 
conceal from myself the feeling of undefined terror 
and yearning anguish with which I watched him 
that last evening. I shivered as I gazed on his 
laughing face, and marveled and doubted within 
myself whether his mirth were real or assumed. 
Well as I knew him, in the confusion and pain I had 
to battle against in my own mind, I could not satisfy 
myself with respect to what was passing in his. 

Mary was to stay with me that night, and Geoflrey 
was to depart early the next morning. When we 
prepared to separate for the night, he bade adieu to 
my father and Mrs. Warburton, then he came to me. 
No one could see his face but I as he advanced to 
my sofa. I turned hastily aside, saying I should see 
him in the morning before he went. I could not 


bear it—to lie quiet there, bidding him a formal fare- 
well, while my poor faint heart yearned over him in 
his trouble—his trouble, that I only knew to exist. 
And so we dispersed to our several rooms. Di- 
rectly we were in ours, poor Mary gave vent to the 
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sadness she had been feebly striving to suppress the! 
whole evening. I think 1 was more selfish than 
usual than night; I felt more of my old, wicked self 
stirring Within me than I had for many weeks. As 
I looked on her lying on the bed, as she had thrown 
herself in a childlike abandonment, her head buried 
in her outstretched arms, and her sobs sounding 
wildly and frequently, I clenched my hands and bit 
my lips hard. 

‘You think you know what grief is,’”’ I muttered 
within myself. ‘“ You believe you suffer! You! 
Can children love, or feel as we do—we, whom God 
has created women, but planted in our natures all 
the desperate earnestness of man, together with that 
unchanging, patient constancy, the fatal and exclu- 
sive birthright of every true woman since the world 
began ?”” 

These thoughts were stirring within me as Mary 
raised her head, and looked on me with an expres- 
sion of appealing helplessness. 

‘“‘ Dear Bertha!’ she faltered, extending her arms 
to me—“‘ come to me—take me to your bosom: I 
am so wretched !’? And again her tears burst forth. 

“ Thank God—bless God, all ye who suffer not 
More grief than ye can weep for !”? 
These words passed my lips, coldly and bitterly, 
almost before I was aware. She turned her sad face 
reproachfully upon me, with a vague sense of my 
meaning. 

“Ah, you don’t know—you don’t know!”’ she 
said, slowly, and with an effort to subdue her own 
emotion. ‘It is childish, I feel, to be miserable be- 
cause he is going from me for awhile. But ah, Ber- 
tha! though the cause may be foolish, sorrow is, 
Sorrow, and you should pity me, for [ have never 
known it till now.” 

I had need to be more than humanly cold and 
stony to resist her supplicating voice. My heart 
melted within me, and I clasped her in my arms 
Where she lay, troubled and restless, through the 
night—only sinking into slumber a little time before 
the late dawn appeared. 

Then we both arose and descended into the room 
where Geoffrey’s breakfast awaited him. She seated 
herself at the table, busying herself with the cups, 
Striving very hard to maintain a cheerful look. So 
fresh, and young, and girlish she appeared, in the 
cold light of the January morning—trying to smile 
upon Jeoffrey when he came in, and, seeing only 
her, seated himself beside her. 

I was content to be disregarded. It was gladness 
enough for me to see on his countenance no trace of 
the fitful agitation of the day before; in his manner 
neither the heavy gloom nor the wild vivacity that 
had then disquieted me so much. He looked quiet, 
composed, more serious than usual—and ah! so 
Pr. loving to the little, clinging creature at his 
Side! 

We heard, gradually drawing near, the tramp of 
his horse, which was coming to take him to meet 
the coach. Then he rose, and Mary too. 

He had embraced her—had turned away—was 
leaving the room—when I, in a kind of reckless im- 





pulse, tottered forward from my quiet corner, silently 
holding forth my hand. 

“ Bertha! is it you?’’ he exclaimed, astonished— 
moved even, I thought—and he sprung back to me, 
and carefully lead me again to my seat. ‘* Dear Ber- 
tha! And I was going away without seeing you.” 

‘“‘ Never mind,” I whispered; ‘only tell me—are 
you more content ?” 

‘“*T am quite content,’’ he answered, assuredly. 
‘I only think happily of the time when I shall re- 
turn.”? 

He was interrupted by Mary, who, seeing him 
still linger in the room, stole to his side again. He 
caught her in his embrace, bending over her with 
love—unutterable—unlimited, dilating in his eyes. 
And then he placed her in my arms, and said— 

‘*T leave my darling in your charge, Bertha. Keep 
her safely for me till I come. Always love her 
dearly—ah! you could not do else!—be gentle—be 
tender with her!” 

He leaned over me, and kissed my brow. It was 
the first kiss he evér gave me. 

When I opened my eyes, and knew myself again, 
Mary was lying, pale and still, where he had placed 
her, and I heard the sound of a horse’s gallop dying 
away in the distance. 

The days passed on. Mary was very much with 
me. She soon recovered, or almost recovered, her 
usual serenity—that true contentment we so seldom 
see out of childhood. Geoflrey’s letters were great 
aids to this re-establishment of her cheerfulness. 
The first she received from him—what a delight it 
was to her! She came running to me, holding it 
fast to her bosom the while, and began to read it in 
a transport of eager joyfulness. It was such a new 
pleasure to her—I believe it well-nigh compensated 


for the grief of separation. A week before, I should 


have thought so with some bitterness toward her 
light, girlish nature. But now my feeling toward 
her was changed. Geoffrey himself could not have 
been more tender, more gentle than [ was in thought, 
and word, and deed, toward her whom he had so 
solemnly confided to my care. The echo of his 
words ever rang in my memory. Always love her 
dearly, and be tender with her. 

The days when his letters came were always 
brighter days tome. I hardly knew the burden of 
anxiety that constantly rested on my mind, till it was 
partially relieved by the sight of his familiar hand- 
writing—the large, closely-written pages—exact 
transcripts, too, his letters ever were of himself— 
that Mary regularly received. She used to read 
them to me—part of them at least—crouching beside 
my sofa, her face flushed with gladness, her voice 
becoming broken ever anon, and dying away into 
whispers; then bursting forth again in a blythe 
laugh at some piece of Geoffrey’s gayety. Well I 
remember them—those clear, cold winter mornings, 
when the world looked so dreary without, and the 
wind wailed, piercing even through the silver joy- 
ousness of Mary’s laughter. 

1 had always intended to leave Cliffe before the 
marriage. I had even arranged. my plans so that I 
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‘¢ Darling Bertha, you terrified me so! Tell me, 
of what were you dreaming ?—that some harm had 
come to Geoffrey ?” 

‘‘] hope so, fervently,’’ he broke in, with his old 
vivacious manner. ‘I have great faith in the pro- 
verb about dreams being fulfilled contrariwise. 
There could not be a better omen for my approach- 
ing journey than that you or Bertha should dream I 
had broken my neck.” 

Mary shuddered. 

“Oh, don’t talk so!”? she murmured; ‘ and don’t 
wish us to have such dreams. Think, when you are 
gone, how dreadful—”’ 

Her voice died utterly away, and she buried her 
face in my bosom. Again Geoffrey looked on her 
with that same look which I had scarce strength to 
endure. Then he turned away and strode to the 
window. There he remained, looking out on the 
wintry, stormy world of sea, and cliff, and snow- 
covered moor—until Mary rose from beside me, and 
trying to laugh at her own foolishness, ran from the 
room to hide her freshly gathering tears. 

Geoflrey approached me hastily, even as the door 
closed upon her. He seized my hand with almost 
fierce earnestness, and looked down upon me, his 
face quite wiid with agitation. 

‘* Bertha, Bertha! 1 always feared this happiness 
could not last. I believe each human soul has its 
portion allotted from the beginning of its existence— 
and I—I have drank mine to the dregs already.”’ 

I suppose the expression of my face struck him 
then, for he stopped suddenly, then resumed— 

‘**T am a thoughtless brute, I feel, in talking to you 
thus—poor, weak, and illas youare. But, Heaven 
help me! I feel such a yearning to give vent to this 
dismal feeling—this sense of foreboding that has 
come upon me! And Mary—it would kill her if she 
guessed! I must needs practice hypocrisy with 
her.” 

‘¢ But you must not with me,”’ I said, rising with 
a sudden effort, ‘* Tell me all that is troubling you. 
It will do you good to talk unrestrainedly. And you 
need not fear for me: I am quite strong, and very 
caim. Now, speak!” 

‘‘ Blessings on you, my Bertha—my sister!’ he 
said, with a grateful tenderness that for a moment 
overset my boasted calmness. ‘ Ever since 1 knew 
you, you have always been the refuge for my cares 
—my fits of depression ; and you have always done 
me good. What should I do without you, Bertha?” 

**Go on,’’ I said; ‘* tell me what you have to tell, 
for we may be interrupted. Mary will return.” 

At the name his face again grew darkened with a 
strange gloom. 

** How shall I tell you?” he said, hoarsely; ‘ you 
will not laugh at my weakness—you will understand 
and pity it. Bertha, do you believe in presenti- 
ments ?” 


He looked fixedly at me, but without waiting my 


reply, proceeded in a lower, yet move distinct tone— 

‘“‘ For two days I have been conscious of a strange 
burden on my mind—a mysterious prescience of 
some ill to come, I don’t know of what nature. 


Whether any ill is pending to me, or—no! not to 
Mary—not to her—but—”’ 

He paused abruptly, and sat as if thinking for 
awhile. I tried to speak; I could not—I could only 
remain still, looking at him. 

“Did I ever tell you,” he suddenly resumed, 
‘about my poor friend Sinclair? He was about to 
be married, and a week before, he caught a fever, 
and died on the very day fixed for his wedding.” 

Still 1 said nothing. But the glance he gave me 
taught me something of the look that my own face 
, wore. 

“ Don’t, Bertha—do n’t think too much of these 
foolish fancies. I am worse than foolish to infect 
you with my dismal ideas. Come, let us talk; you 
will do me good, and make me all right again. Let 
us be cheerful.”’ 

Looking back upon it now, I can hardly tell how 
I restrained the agony in my own heart to minister 
unto him. But Ididso. In the gathering twilight 
we sat, until I had soothed him into a comparative 
serenity. It was strange how his reason yet fought 
against his sensations. When I urged him to delay 
his journey for a time, he laughed, and, with some- 
thing of his old pleasant banter, deprecated such a 
weakness, and derided himself for yielding to it as 
he had done. And his was always such a mercurial 
nature, that I felt no surprise at seeing him suddenly 
shake off all his gloom, and when Mary joined us, 
become even more than ordinarily vivacious. When 
the rest of the family joined us, he and my father 
began arguing in their usual style of quaint warring 
of wits. Mary sat silent, her fingers busily engaged 
with some light work; my stepmother, equaily 
speechless, at her unfailing wools; and I—I could 
lie quite unthought of and unobserved on my sofa in 
the dark corner, out of the glare of the firelight and 
the lamp. 

Oh, miserable—miserable evening! It was surely 
not unnatural that I, spite of what seemed my better 
reason, should be deeply impressed by what Geoffrey 
had told me. I had carefully avoided letting him 
see how much [ was affected by it; but I could not 
conceal from myself the feeling of undefined terror 
and yearning anguish with which I watched him 
that last evening. I shivered as I gazed on his 
laughing face, and marveled and doubted within 
myself whether his mirth were real or assumed. 
Well as I knew him, in the confusion and pain I had 
to battle against in my own mind, I could not satisfy 
myself with respect to what was passing in his. 

Mary was to stay with me that night, and Geoflrey 
was to depart early the next morning. When we 
prepared to separate for the night, he bade adieu to 
my father and Mrs. Warburton, then he came to me. 
No one could see his face but I as he advanced to 
my sofa. I turned hastily aside, saying I should see 
him in the morning before he went. I could not 


bear it—to lie quiet there, bidding him a formal fare- 

well, while my poor faint heart yearned over him in 

his trouble—his trouble, that I only knew to exist. 
And so we dispersed to our several rooms. Di- 





rectly we were in ours, poor Mary gave vent to the 
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sadness she had been feebly striving to suppress the! 
whole evening. I think I was more selfish than 
usual than night; I felt more of my old, wicked self 
stirring Within me than I had for many weeks. As 
I looked on her lying on the bed, as she had thrown 
herself in a childlike abandonment, her head buried 
in her outstretched arms, and her sobs sounding 
wildly and frequently, I clenched my hands and bit 
my lips hard. 

‘You think you know what grief is,’’ I muttered 
within myself. ‘You believe you suffer! You! 
Can children love, or feel as we do—we, whom God 
has created women, but planted in our natures all 
the desperate earnestness of man, together with that 
unchanging, patient constancy, the fatal and exclu- 
sive birthright ef every true woman since the world 
began 2”? 

These thoughts were stirring within me as Mary 
raised her head, and looked on me with an expres- 
sion of appealing helplessness. 

‘‘ Dear Bertha !’’ she faltered, extending her arms 
to me—‘‘ come to me—take me to your bosom: I 
am so wretched !’’ And again her tears burst forth. 

‘“ Thank God—bless God, all ye who suffer not 
More grief than ye can weep for !”? 
These words passed my lips, coldly and bitterly, 
almost before I was aware. She turned her sad face 
reproachfully upon me, with a vague sense of my 
meaning. 

“Ah, you don’t know—you don’t know!” she 
said, slowly, and with an effort to subdue her own 
emotion. ‘It is childish, I feel, to be miserable be- 
cause he is going from me for awhile. But ah, Ber- 
tha! though the cause may be foolish, sorrow 7s, 
sorrow, and you should pity me, for [ have never 
known it till now.”? 

I had need to be more than humanly cold and 
stony to resist her supplicating voice. My heart 
melted within me, and I clasped her in my arms 
where she lay, troubled and restless, through the 
night—only sinking into slumber a little time before 
the late dawn appeared. 

Then we both arose and descended into the room 
where Geoffrey’s breakfast awaited him. She seated 
herself at the table, busying herself with the cups, 
striving very hard to maintain a cheerful look. So 
fresh, and young, and girlish she appeared, in the 
cold light of the January morning—trying to smile 
upon Jeoffrey when he came in, and, seeing only 
her, seated himself beside her. 

I was content to be disregarded. It was gladness 
enough for me to see on his countenance no trace of 
the fitful agitation of the day before; in his manner 
neither the heavy gloom nor the wild vivacity that 
had then disquieted me so much. He looked quiet, 
composed, more serious than usual—and ah! so 
tenderly loving to the little, clinging creature at his 
side ! 

We heard, gradually drawing near, the tramp of 
his horse, which was coming to take him to meet 
the coach. Then he rose, and Mary too. 

He had embraced her—had turned away—was 
leaving the room—when J, in a kind of reckless im- 





.for the grief of separation. 





pulse, tottered forward from my quiet corner, silently 
holding forth my hand. 

“ Bertha! is it you?” he exclaimed, astonished— 
moved even, I thought—and he sprung back to me, 
and carefully lead me againto my seat. ‘* Dear Ber- 
tha! And I was going away without seeing you.”’ 

*“ Never mind,” I whispered; “ only tell me—are 
you more content ?”’ 

*“T am quite content,’’ he answered, assuredly. 
**T only think happily of the time when I shall re- 
turn.”’ 

He was interrupted by Mary, who, seeing him 
still linger in the room, stole to his side again. He 
caught her in his embrace, bending over her with 
love—unutterable—unlimited, dilating in his eyes. 
And then he placed her in my arms, and said— 

‘*T leave my darling in your charge, Bertha. Keep 
her safely for me tiii I come. Always love her 
dearly—ah! you could not do else!—be gentle—be 
tender with her!” 

He leaned over me, and kissed my brow. 
the first kiss he evér gave me. 

When I opened my eyes, and knew myself again, 
Mary was lying, pale and still, where he had placed 
her, and I heard the sound of a horse’s gallop dying 
away in the distance. 

The days passed on. 
me. 


It was 


Mary was very much with 
She soon recovered, or almost recovered, her 
usual serenity—that true contentment we so seldom 
see out of childhood. Geoffrey’s letters were great 
aids to this re-establishment of her cheerfulness. 
The first she received from him—what a delight it 
was to her! She came running to me, holding it 
fast to her bosom the while, and began to read it in 
a transport of eager joyfulness. It was such a new 
pleasure to her—I believe it well-nigh compensated 
A week before, I should 
have thought so with some bitterness toward her 
light, girlish nature. But now my feeling toward 
her was changed. Geoffrey himself could not have 
been more tender, more gentle than [ was in thought, 
and word, and deed, toward her whom he had so 
solemnly confided to my care. The echo of his 
words ever rang in my memory. A/ways love her 
dearly, and be tender with her. 

The days when his letters came were always 
brighter days tome. I hardly knew the burden of 
anxiety that constantly rested on my mind, till it was 
partially relieved by the sight of his familiar hand- 
writing—the large, closely-written pages—exact 
transcripts, too, his letters ever were of himself— 
that Mary regularly received. She used to read 
them to me—part of them at least—crouching beside 
my sofa, her face flushed with gladness, her voice 
becoming broken ever anon, and dying away into 
whispers; then bursting forth again in a blythe 
laugh at some piece of Geoffrey’s gayety. Well I 
remember them—those clear, cold winter mornings, 
when the world looked so dreary without, and the 
wind wailed, piercing even through the silver joy- 
ousness of Mary’s laughter. 

1 had always intended to leave Cliffe before the 
marriage. I had even arranged. my plans so that I 
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could leave without suspicion, and without giving 
them time to remonstrate. But ever since the night 
before Geoffrey’s departure, the plan—the very idea 
even—had floated from my mind. Ail my own pains 
were merged into the ore dim, undefined anxiety I 
feit for him. All my own sickening wishes to be 
away, to be alone, yielded now to the passionate 
yearning I had for his safe return. Day by day the 
uneasy longing grew more intense ; till, to have seen 
him back again, married to Mary, and happy, I 
would—ah, it is nothing to say I would have died— 
I would have lived, and looked forward to living 
long, long years—tranquil, and at peace ! 

At length a letter came, announcing the day he 
proposed to leave London. Three days after that 
day he would arrive at Cliffe. The marriage would 
then be arranged, and would certainly follow speedily. 
Mary’s mother, half tears and half smiles at her dar- 
ling’s approaching bridal, had already been busily 
preparing for it. The wedding-dress had come from 
London, and the veil and the orange-flowers. All 
would be in readiness by the time Geofirey returned. 

And the day fixed for that drew nigh. It came. 
It had snowed incessantly for three days previously ; 
but that morning shone cloudless, and the sunshine 
was awaking the readbreasts into joyous warblings, 
as Mary triumphantly remarked to me, when she 
drew aside my window curtains, and urged me to 
hasten my toilet and come down stairs. 

‘« Every thing unites to give him welcome back,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ Look at the sea, how blue and sparkling 
itis! We have not seen such a sea for weeks, have 
we? And even the flowers! I have been into the 
green-house, and gathered an exquisite bouquet. 
The obstinate little tea-rose, that has refused to blos- 
som for so long, has positively deigned to unclose a 
bud this very morning for Geoffrey.” 

She went on, half singing to herself, as she arranged 
two or three geraniums anda spray of myrtle to- 
gether. When they were fixed to her satisfaction, 
she came and fastened them in my dress. 

‘¢ For,’’ she observed, laughing, ‘‘ we will all look 
festal—even you, dear, with your plain high frock 
and Quakerish little collar, will condescend to orna- 
ment to-day. You tremble!” she cried suddenly. 
‘‘ You are not well, Bertha. What ails you?” 

I could not tell her. Idid not know myself. I 
said I was cold. And she hurried me down stairs 
to the warm drawing-room—remarking, at the same 
time, that my face was glowing, and that my hands 
felt dry and feverish. 

‘‘ Mamma is coming this morning,’’ she went on, 
as soon as we were established at the fire-side; 
‘and do you know, Bertha, [ am to try on my wed- 
ding-dress. Mamma is to dress me, to see if it is 
all right. And there is a dress for you, which I have 
chosen, And you will wear it, wont you, darling? 


—although it isn’t made quite in that peculiar, half 
puritanical fashion of yours, which I have learned 
quite to love, because it zs peculiar to you.” 

She caressed me fondly. I tried hard to shake off 
the unaccountable oppression that I labored under. 
In vain. The while she flitted about the room, 








laughing, and talking, and carolling snatches of merry 
songs, I remained mute, as though perforce, with the 
mysterious, terrible burden weighing heavy on my 
heart. 

Then Mrs. Lester came ; and my stepmother and 
she talked long together, while Mary was appealed 
to by one or the other, every now and then. Once 
or twice they spoke to me, and I essayed to answer; 
but the words came thick and stifled ; and, moreover, 
I failed to catch the sense of what I said, though | 
heard distinctly. 

‘¢ Miss Warburton does not seem quite so well this 
morning,’’ observed Mrs. Lester, with concern. 

*‘ She is sleepy,’’ said Mary, as she hovered about 
me, and tried to find some little office in which to 
busy herself for me. ‘ Let her keep quiet till——” 
She kissed my closed eyes, and whispered the rest 
of her sentence. 

‘** Bertha is no authority in matters of this kind,” 
my stepmother placidly remarked. “1 never knew 
a girl who thought so little about dress. Realiy, it 
almost becomes a fault, such extreme negligence. 
But, as we were saying—whether a ruche or an edge 
of blonde will look best,’’ etc., ete. 

Presently the door opened, and a servant announced 
the arrival of Mrs. Lester’s maid, with the dresses. 

‘¢ It’s a pity Miss Warburton should have fallen 
asleep,’’ said Mrs. Lester. ‘ However——”’ 

‘Oh, she mustn’t be disturbed,’”’ cried Mary. 
‘“‘Let her sleep quietly. And,’’ she added, in a 
lower tone, ‘I will go and put on my dress, and 
come in and astonish her when she wakes.” 

The two elder ladies jaughed, assented, and with- 
drew, and Mary, after once more arranging my plaids 
and cushions, followed them from the room. 

I raised myself when they were gone, and press- 
ing my head with my two hands, I tried to ana- 
lyze the strange, inscrutable feeling which over- 
powered me. But even while I sat thus, its nature 
changed. My heart began to throb, wildly, loudly, 
so that I could hear its passionate pulsations ; and an 
imperious instinct seemed to turn me toward the 
door of the room, which opened into the entrance 
hall. 

“Geoffrey is coming already,” I said to myself. 
I repeated it aloud—all the while feeding that it was 
not so—that Geoffrey was mot near. Yet, at that mo- 
ment I distinguished a horse’s gallop, growing louder, 
till it ceased at our gate. And then quick footsteps 
along the gravel path—and then the peal of the outer- 
door bell, resounding in the house. 

“It ds Geoffrey,” I said again, resolutely. “I 
will go and call Mary.” 

I knew it to be false. The throbbing at my heart 
stopped suddenly. I was quite calm, quite prepared 
for what I saw, when, opening the door, I found a 
servant listening, with a horror-struck face, to the 
quick, agitated words of the man who had just dis- 
mounted from his horse, and whose disordered ap- 
pearance told of a hasty journey. 

‘‘Who is that?” he whispered to the servant, 
when he saw me, stopping suddenly in his recital, 
with a kind of shrinking. 
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‘It is Miss Bertha—Miss Warburton,” replied the 
other. 

‘‘ Not the young lady that je 

‘Come in here,” said I, steadily. ‘ Tell me all 
you have to say, and do not alarm any one else in the 
house. Come in.” 

He entered, and I closed the door. 

‘‘ What has happened to Mr. Latimer ?”’ 

‘Do not be too much—there may be hope—the 
doctor says,” he began, with a clumsy effort at pre- 
paration. 

‘Tell me in as few words as you can,” I said; 
‘sand tell me the whole truth.” 

‘Mr. Latimer arrived by the coach at P last 
night late—or rather, early this morning. He seemed 
anxious to get on here at once, and would not be ad- 
vised against taking horse, and going the remaining 
thirty miles. The roads, they told him, were in 
some parts dangerous from the heavy snows; but he 
said he knew them well, and thought nothing of ‘the 
risk. About seven miles this side P—— the road 
runs close beside an old stone quarry. You may 
know it, Miss?’ 

‘*Go on—go on.” 

“The snow deceived him, we suppose, and he 
got out of the track. His horse fell with him. He 
was found there about two hours ago by some la- 
borers. They took him into a little inn near. He 
was quite insensible; but the people knew who he 
was, and asked me—”’ 

He was interrupted. The door opened, and there 
came in, with a buoyant step, a little figure, arrayed 
in rustling, glancing, dazzling white silk. The de- 
licate lace veil fell cloudily over her head, shading 
the blushing cheeks—the laughing eyes. And Mary’s 
blythe voice sounded clear and ringing— 

‘* Enter—the bride!” 

I had felt calm, as I have said. Heaven knows 
what she read in my face which struck the smile 
from her mouth, and sent her flying to my bosom 
with a terrible cry. There she hung, vainly trying 
to give speech tothe dread that overcame her; while 
Mrs. Lester, who had followed her into the room, 
stood transfixed; gazing first at me, and then at the 
Strange messenger. 

‘“‘ For merey’s sake, tell me what has happened ?” 
cried the mother. At length, hurrying to her child— 
“ Mary, my darling, look up—come to me!” 

But she kept clinging to me, till I unwound her 
fragile hold, and laid her—poor, pale child, in her 
shining bridal robes, on the sofa near. 

I do not well know what followed. When at 
length Mary understood what had happened, her 
senses gave way, and she fell from one fit into an- 
other continuously. It was vain to hope she would 
recover sufficiently to go to her lover. Geoffrey 








would not have the blessedness of dyingin her arms. 
But [ knew how, if he ever regained consciousness, 
he would yearn to see her, and I waited long, in an 
eternity, as it seemed, of torture, in the hope of bear- 
ing her with me. 

In vain. I set forth alone, leaving her with a tribe 
of weeping women around her. I sprang on my 








horse, and in a moment was on my way across the 
moor. 

In the midst of the chaos of my mind, I yet clearly 
remembered the last time I rode there with Geoffrey 
a little while ago; but oh! what a chasm yawned be- 
tween then and now! I remembered, .too, how 
stormy the day was then, and how serene my own 
heart! Now the sunshine seemed to float like a 
visible joy through the transparent air, and the low 
murmur of the sea sounded in the distance like a 
hymn of peace The birds in a little grove that the 
road skirted were singing loudly—shrilly. 

Merciful heaven! how mockingly it all blended 
with the dead quick fall of my horse’s hoofs, as I 
pressed him on toward Geoffrey and death ! 

I heard his voice before I entered the room where 
he lay. It sounded strange, yet fearfully familiar. 
His wild, loud call was for Mary—always Mary! 
The doctor, who came gravely and sadly to meet me, 
asked with anxiety if [ were she? And as I, not 
quite able to speak then, stood very quiet leaning 
against the wall, I heard the man who had returned 
with me answer in a low tone, ‘ Bless you, no, sir! 
That other poor young lady was struck like dead 
when she heard; this one was as calm the whole 
time as could be. I don’t think she is any thing at 
all to him.’’ 

“T um his old friend,” said I, answering the ques- 
tioning glance of the doctor, “and the daughter of 
his host, Mr. Warburton. Let me see him.” 

They did not hinder me, and I went in. 
He thought I was Mary. When I drew near to 
him, he fixed his wild eyes on me, with a terrible 
likeness of look in them to what I had so often 
watched when he gazed on her. He clasped my 
hands in his scorching fingers, and pressed them 
with a kind of fierce fondness to his lips. 

** Ah, my darling, my darling! I knew you would 
come,” he said, in a subdued tone, “I have been 
waiting so long; but now I am happy!” 

“It seems to confpose him, the sight of you,” 
observed the doctor, after a pause of comparative 
quietude in his patient. ‘‘ I suppose he mistakes you 
for some one else !”’ 

Ah! God be merciful to our weak human nature, 
how bitter that thought was, even then! 

I remained still, my hands pressed in his hot clasp, 
till he sank into an uneasy slumber. I could better 
bear to look at him then, when his eyes—the bright, 
frank eyes, now all glazed, and dry, and fiery—were 
closed. And [locked at him. From amid the wreck 
before me of tangled hair, and haggard cheeks, and 
lips parched and bloodstained, I gathered up and 
treasured in my soul the likeness of his olden self, 
that was ever to remain with me till [ should see him 
restored to it again—in heaven. 

By-and-by the doctor came in; then, 
after looking at him, turned to me with mouth close 
set. ‘* Would you wish other advice sent for?’’ he 
whispered. 

“I shook my head, saying, what I then first re- 
membered, that my father and Doctor Ledby were 
to have followed me. 
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‘*‘ Nothing more can be done, I apprehend,’ he 
muttered again. He was a man eminent in the dis- 
trict, and having, indeed, a fearful experience of 
similar cases among the miners and stone-cutters. 

‘*‘ How loug—?” 

‘‘ He cannot possibly exist’ many hours,”’ he said, 
adding some professional remarks which I but im- 
perfectly comprehended; ‘‘ about—perhaps toward 
night.”’ 

He paused considerately, imagining, perhaps, that 
there might be some feeling hidden underneath the 
blank calm he doubtless thought so strange. Then he 
silently took his leave. 

I remained alone with Geoffrey. Occasionally the 
woman of the house came in with offers of service, 
but she never stayed long, and her intrusion grew 
less frequent as the day advanced. My father and 
Dr. Ledby did not appear. [donot know why—I 
never knew. 

I did not think of their absence. My whole world 
of thought, of feeling, was bounded by the rude walls 
of that little room. There I sat and watched his 
fitful sleep, or listened to the terrible ravings of his 
troubled waking. He would slumber for a few 
minutes, and then awake, each time to a new form 
of delirium. Sometimes he pushed me from him, 
shrieking out that the sight of me was a torture to 
him, and bidding me leave him—leave him! Again 
he fancied I was Mary, and spoke tenderly, in low 
murmurs, telling how dear I was, how fondly he 
loved me, clasping my hands, and looking up into my 
eyes, till I too had well nigh shrieked out in my 
agony and despair. 

And so passed the day. 

The day !—his last of earth—my last of him! And 
the noon sun faded quietly away, the red sunset 
glowed into the little room, and the dull twilight 
came on. 

He had fallen into a sleep—deeper and more pro- 
tracted than any former one—leaning his head upon 
my arm as I crouched down at his bedside. And 
while he slept the twilight deepened into night, and 
through an opening in the window-curtain, I could 
see stars shining. 

The firelight flickered on the wall, and played 
upon my face, as I could feel. And when I turned 
my eyes from the stars, by the coal-flame I saw that 
Geoffrey was awake, and looking on me with a 
changed look—with his own look. And he uttered 
my name in a low faint voice, trying the while to 
lift his head. 

I raised it silently, and we looked at one another. 
The doctor had foretold this change. I knew what 
it portended. It was not that though, but it was 
the familiar sound of his voice calling on my name in 
the old, old tone, that smote upon me, moistening 
my burning eyes with a great gush of tears. Per- 
ceiving them, he smiled up at me with a quiet smile, 
that made his face look divine for the moment. But 


it passed quickly. 

‘‘Mary—where is Mary?” he asked, uneasily. 
‘Why is she not here ?”’ 

I told him. A look of intense anguish came over 


his features, and then again they took an expression 
of ineffable tenderness, while he murmured, as to 
himself— 

‘Poor child! poor innocent darling! God com- 
fort her !’’ 

He closed his eyes, and said no more. I watched 
him and was silent—my tears all spent. Presently 
he turned toward me, and with a gesture caused me 
to kneel down close beside him, so that I could hear 
his faintest utterance. 

“It is hard,’’ he faltered, ‘‘not to see her once 
more. But you, dear Bertha, my true sister! you 
y will stay with me to the end? You do not fear?” 

**No—ah no! Yet—O Geoffrey, Geoffrey !” 

The strong agony—the wild love—would not be 
repressed. [tall burst forth in that long wailing cry, 
which he heard, but did not understand. O woful 
love, that must be thrust back, trampled down, hidden 
out of sight, even in such an hour as this! 

** Kind Bertha! dear, loving friend!”’ he kept say- 
ing, feebly stroking my head as it lay crushed down 
between my hands. Then there was a silence, till 
again he spoke. 

** Bertha! you will take care of Mary? You will 
never forsake the child! Look up, and promise me.”’ 

I tried to speak. But my strength failed me when 
I met his eyes, and again the cry escaped my lips— 

*¢ Oh Geoffrey !—My Geoffrey! Let me die!” 

He scarce heeded; only looking steadfastly at me 
he repeated, in a troubled tone, “* Promise me!” 

I lifted my eyes once more to his face, where the 
indescribable change was growing fast—fast. And 
the sight froze me into quietness again. 

1 promised, and the anxious look faded away into 
a beautiful calm. 

**You will love her. You will watch over her 
happiness. You will never leave her, Bertha?” 

** Never—till I die !” 

‘¢ Good, dear sister!’”? he murmured. “ Tell her, 
tell her,”? he went on, his voice gradually weaken- 
ing, ‘* tell her I bless her ; tell her— 

He moved restlessly on his pillow. I gently raised 
his head and rested it on my shoulder. He lay there 
quite content, and once again smiled up in my face, 
pressing my hand, which he still held. Then his lips 
moved in prayer. I could distinguish my own name 
and hers repeated many times, while the brightness 
of that last smile yet lingered on his face. 

Then his hold of my hand was loosened, and the 
lips stirred no longer. 

I knew that my arms held only Geoffrey’s corse. 

And he knew then I joved him! 


A long time has passed since that night. 

I have kept my promise. Mary and I have never 
been long separated. I was with her through all the 
time of deep, desperate wo that followed upon 
Geoffrey’s death. I was her nurse, her helper, her 
comforter—even I! I prayed with her, and for her, 
as I had learned to pray only since I had seen him 
die. And from that time until now I have been her 
constant friend, her tender, watchful sister—as he 





would have wished. And as I felt myself gradually 
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drawing nearer to the rest I so long prayed for, my 
only care was the thought of leaving her before my 
work was done, and I no longer needed. 

That trouble is removed. Mary’s grief, so terrible 
at first, so wild and so despairing, has yielded to the 
influence of changed scene and lapse of time. Re- 
newed health brought fresh feelings—new hopes. 
She was so young—life was as yet almost an unread 
page to her. Gradually, the one sad memory as- 
sumed a new shape in her mind, till at last it became 
as it will be, [ believe, ever more, a kind of sacred, 
solemn presence, too sacred and too solemn to be 
mixed up with the common daily existence, but 
shedding its influence continually around her purer, 
inner life. 

And I was scarcely surprised, for I had long 
watched the progress of this change in the girl’s 
soul, and been happy at it, when Mrs. Lester told 
me, but a few weeks since, that she thought, she 
hoped, Mary being worthily wooed, might again be 
won. 

And it was so. It seemed strange at first—as she 
herself must have felt, so much she blushed and 
trembled when she next saw me, 

But Iam of a humbler spirit than Iwas. I do not 





dare to judge e nature made by God. Ihave learned 
too bitterly my own weakness—my own wicked- 
ness—to feel otherwise than indulgent to the imper- 
fections of others, though they take a different shape 
to mine. , 

So I struggled against the rebellious feeling that 
for alittle while made me turn from Mary—thinking 
of the love for her which had shone out of Geoffrey’s 
dying eyes. I reassured the timid, clinging little 
creature, whose whole life was wound up in the 
grand necessity of loving and being loved—and I 
folded her to my breast, saying— 

‘Be happy, my innocent child!” while to myself 
I said in a solemn contentment—* My duty is ful- 
filled ; there is no further need of me, and I may go.”’ 

And I pray forgiveness for the selfish thought that 
sometimes stirs unbidden in my mind, as I lie quietly 
apart, while Mary and her lover are talking low to- 
gether—the thought that, in the home to which I 
draw nigh, when we shall all meet, we who have 
loved one another upon earth, Mary will be sur- 
rounded by her husband and her children, but I—T, 
with outstretched arms may greet my Geoffrey, 
erying— 

*‘T alone have loved thee always!” 
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THE CYCLOPS. 


(FROM AN UNFINISHED POEM.) 





BY R. H. STODDARD. 





—Her path now wound about the southern base 

Of Etna, sloping to the river’s edge : 
Here Polyphemos fed his numerous flock, 
That lay like drifts of snow in dreamy vales, 
Until Demeter’s shadow, dark and tall, 
Searching the uplands, chased them o’er the hills ; 
All fled in fear, save one whose lamb was lost, 
A fearless ewe that to the goddess came, 
And made its sorrow known with piteous cries; 
She would have left it in the fields, but still 
It followed her and bleated for its lamb. 

* So toward the sea they went, and reached at last 
Its rippled margent, where the Cyclops lay 
Under a ledge of rocks, that made a cave; 
Beside his feet a trembling river ran 
Swift to the deep, as yet unknown, unnamed— 
Now known and named from Acis, ’whelmed therein. 
Here Polyphemos languished in the sun, 
Nor heard the endless roaring of the waves, 
Nor felt the spray that dashed his ragged beard ; 

’ Like some rude idol, dusk barbarians 
Adore no longer, tumbled from its base: 
Thrice did the goddess shout a mighty shout 
Above his couch, before he stirred a limb, 
Then, slow and sullen, he arose, and frowned ; 
But she stood calm as Thought, nor feared his strength. 


‘*O Polyphemos! great Poseidon’s son! 
Noblest of all the Cyclopean race! 
Shepherd of Etna, and its thousand flocks, 
From thee Demeter claims a patient ear, 





Attentive to her sorrow, and despair, 

Begot since dawn from lost Persephone, 

Stolen from Enna by some wanton Power— 

Not thee she fain would hope, since thou art great, 
And shouldst be kind, for kindness is the star 

That crowns all greatness, therefore crowneth thee 
With two-fold light, if thou hast harmed her not, 
Sunk as thou seem’st in sorrow, and despair, 
From ills unknown to her, for which nathless 

She grieves, and pities thee, as thou dost her, 
Meaning to tell her of Persephone ; 

Till when she waits a-hungered for thy voice.’’ 


Thus with wise words, like oil upon the sea 
Swollen with storm, she laid his rising ire, 
And smoothed his rugged features to a calm. 
‘¢ Not I,’ he said, ‘* not { have done this thing 
Whoever may; not I go stealing maids, 
Who live and die for love of Galatea ; 
And any of the race divine, not deaf, 
Could hardly fail to hear of it ere now: 
Why, I have lain all night in falling dew, 
And sang of her beneath the listening stars; 
And I have shouted from the cloven peaks, 
Until the thunderer answered from his cave 
’7ith stormy glee, while startled lightnings glared 
From all the parted clouds; nor did I heed 
The sea of rain that washed away the pines, 
And ploughed great channels down the mountain steeps ! 


‘©O, Galatea! divinest Galatea! 
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Well I remember when I saw thee first! 

”*T was when at noon I lay along the bank 

Of blue Simetos, where my thirsty flock 
Crowded and pushed, until the lamb fell in— 
To drown, but for thy help, so strong the tide 
That bore it out beyond my reaching crook, ° 
But not beyond those delicate hands of thine, 
Reaching from out the lilies that concealed 
Thy whiter breast, to which the lamb was drawn— 
Bleating for joy—and safely borne ashore, 
Beneath thy loosened hair, that, like a veil, 
Fell to thy feet, and sowed a shower of pear]! 
O, Cyclops! Cyclops! it were better far 

Had thy one eye been blinded like Orion’s, 
Than to have seen that lovely, fatal sight ! 


‘¢ But hearken yet, Demeter, let me speak, 
And I will guide thee to the mountain path 
That winds about the forges of Hephzestos. 
Next noon she came again, and fed the lamb 
With handfuls of long grass, and wove the flowers 
To crown her dripping hair, the while I went 
Through Hybla, drumming on the hollow oaks, 
Swarming with bees, till I had filled my cup 
With lucent honey, which I gave to her; 

For then she did not fear to let me sit 

Beside her feet, nor fear my gifts of love; 
But when she left me, floating like a swan, 
To seek the sea again, blew kisses back ! 

Had I been blest with fins, like happy fish, 

I would have followed in her glittering wake, 
And scared away the amorous river-gods ; 
Would I had been a river-god myself! 

Then [ had dived to her in the cold deeps: 

Be sure I could not fail to find her home, 

For I can see divinely through the waves, 
And oft, at noon, I watched her, rising slow, 
Through shimmering leagues of water, like a star. 


‘‘ T gave her ten young fawns, dark as the night; 
Soft-eyed, and delicate, with silver feet. 
With each a collar, and a chain of pearl ; 
She laughed thereat, and smoothed my rugged cheek 
Till tears of joy ran down; her hands were soft, 
But mine are rougher than the mountain briars! 


‘¢ But hearken still, and let me speak again, 
For now I touch upon my grief, and loss, 
Which had not been, but for another’s love 
Thrust in between mine own and Galatea, 
Whom all the shepherds worshiped, but afar, 
Till Acis came, and spake. How did he dare 
Step in between the Cyclops and his love? 
And how could she endure his boyish face, 





Half-hid in yellow ringlets, after me, 
Whose mighty heart pulsed fire at every beat, 
With spasms of love delirious, nigh to death! 


** Sometimes I lay along the sandy beach, 
In autumn days, when skies are gray and cold, 
And thought of her, and how she scorned my love, 
Until my tears dropped in the salt sea brine ; 
And oft I clomb to where, in smoky caves, 
My brethren blow the bellows of Hephzstos; 
But when I told them my unhappy love, 
They did but flout at me, with bitter jests. 
Sometimes Hephestos mocked me with the rest, 
Offering to hammer out another nymph 
Pandora-like, a Galatea for me! 
He had far better see his shame at home; 
There ’s Cytherea—were she a wife of mine, 
I ’d melt her over in my hottest fire, 
And pound that Ares into something new: 
Such amorous deeds are scandalous in heaven! 


‘‘ But let me speak again, and I have done. 
I sat last eve upon the slope of hills, 
What time the sunset tipped, as now, the woods, 
And saw a double shadow on the mead, 
Two shadows clasped in one, with kissing lips; 
»T was Acis, and the faithless Galatea ; 
They were too busy then to think of me, 
For I was cunning then, nor spake a word, 
But crept in silence up from peak to peak, 
Till with sore labor straining all my strength, 
I lifted from its bed a crag of rock, 
And cast it down upon the dreaming pair, 
Thinking to crush them both; nor had I failed, 
Had not its falling shadow, like a cloud, 
Startled the nymph, who suddely leaped aside 
To see him crushed, and buried, where he stood, 
Jammed in the hard, cold earth, despite his moans; 
Nor might her tears, which fell around like rain, 
Nor all her prayers restore him to her arms— 
Unless indeed she found him in the stream 
Which gushed from out the rock, and followed her, 
Flying with shrieks of terror to the sea! 


*¢ But come, Demeter, let us rise and go; 
The lean gray wolves will soon begin to prowl, 
And I must pen my flocks. But let us go.” 


Thus Polyphemos told his tale of love; 
And spying at his feet the bleating ewe, 
He lifted it with care in his rough arms, 
And led the goddess from the foamy beach, 
Full to the west again, where now the sun 
Had plunged his broad, red dise in seas of cloud. 





CONSTANCY. 


Sue wedded him in her early youth, 
In the sweet spring-time of life and love, 
And their years of happiness floated away, 
Serene as the heavens that smiled above. 


Time has marked her with gentle touch, 
Light on her brow has laid his hand, 

Yet long have they trodden life’s checkered path, 
Traveling on to the better land, 


Sweet was the love of that early day, 
Dear the memories that round it throng, 





But her true heart’s love, with the passing years, 
In a deeper channel flows calm along. 


Wearier now is the parting time, 
Harder the absence to endure, 
Joy at reunion lights her face 
With gladness whose source is more deep and pure. 


Then blessings be on the bond of love 
When it binds the young in its silken tie; 
But a two-fola blessing on it rests 
When it strengthens the more as the years go by. 








MY FIRST NIGHT 


IN THE JUNGLE. 





BY CAPTAIN HARDBARGAIN. 





‘THE country is so dried up at this time of the 
year that game is always scarce, but the moon is 
within two days of the full, if you would like to sit 
up at night, sir? and [ know of a little pool about a 
icoss off, in the midst of the jungle, and if it is not 
dried up yet, you would get many shots there.” 

Bussassa the Shicaree thus delivered himself to 
his youthful employer, Ensign Hardbargain, in reply 
to his lamentations that his first expedition into the 
jungle would probably be bootless, three out of his 
five days’ leave having expired without having seen 
any thing larger than a muntjak. 

“ What! to sit up all night long in the midst of the 
jungle?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir, we do it—we village Shicarees. Be- 
fore I was regularly taken into service by a gentle- 
man, I lived in the village of Gouldacope, near the 
pool of water I have been speaking about, and al- 
ways sat up on moonlight nights by that water. 
Deer and hog abound, and I generally got a shot at 
one or the other; sometimes a tiger, bear, or cheetah 
came down, but only having my matchlock, I never 
interfered with them since my brother was killed, 
five years ago—he fired at a tiger, which jumped on 
him, and killed him on the spot.” 

‘Let us go and see the place, at any rate,’’ said 
Hardbargain; and we were on our legs again, and, 
with guns sloped over our shoulders, and stiffened 
limbs from a twelve miles’ walk over rough ground 
in intolerably hot weather, walked ourselves supple 
again. 

It was about mid-day when we suddenly passed 
out of the shady forest and stood on the margin of the 
pool, or, more properly speaking, puddle. Yes, a 
large puddle of very dirty water, smelling very much 
of cattle, and trodden all round and about by innu- 
merable hoofs—cows, buffaloes, calves, sheep, and 
goats, had all left their marks without number; but 
among all this kneaded mud, a practiced eye would 
detect the pointed, game-looking pugg* of Samber 
and spotted deer, marks of a slide on the slippery 
clay here, and the deep hole there, where the heavy 
Stng-wallaht had sunk up to the knee in the soft 
mud, while he slaked a two days’ thirst. 

Pigs too, large and small, told the tale of a sounder 
in the neighborhood. The fore-foot of a hyena, so 
large and round that it might have been mistaken for 
a leopard’s, was there, but the Shicaree’s eye would 
have known the beast at once for the cowardly hyena, 
when he looked for the hind foot, and saw it was 
only half the size, even if the unretractile claw had 
not left its impression. 

‘Yah! here we have a pugg worth looking at— 


* Foot-mark. 


¢ Stag carrying antlers. 





last night’s—a good span across it; the owner of that 
had a double object in view here. Well, enough of 
puggs. Where should we post ourselves for this 
night-watching ?”’ 

Here is a circular hole in the ground, about a yard 
deep. A little straw, and a handful of charcoal ashes, 
show that some one has spent a night in it—a suc- 
cessful night too, for twelve paces off is a heap of 
half-digested grass. A samber was gra/l/oched there 
two days ago, and his skin is drying in the village. 
Why may we not have as much luck? 

“‘Sir,’’ said Bussassa, ‘‘1 can promise good luck 
if you will give me half a rupee, and let me go and 
make Poojah* for you to the jungle god. The 
Dewul} is not far off, and a man can be sent back to 
the tent meanwhile, for some dinner for you.” 

Hardbargain’s Christian scruples against Poojah 
were great, and Bussassa was as emphatic in favor 
of that act of propitiation. 

‘¢ Bussassa, I am a Christian, and of course don’t 
believe in your jungle god, but if yor choose to make 
poojah, there is nothing to prevent you.’’ 

‘¢ What is the use of my making poojah? [am not 
going to shoot—you don’t allow me; the man who 
shoots must make the poojah, or it is no use. I can 
make it in your name.” 

** Pooh, pooh! send to the tent at once for a loaf of 
bread and a bottle of beer—they wont have time to 
cook any thing—and a blanket.” 

My horse-keeper, who had carried a gun, in com- 
pany with a villager, started off at once for the tent, 
which was not more than six miles distant, ‘cross 
country. Bussassa asked leave to go to the village 
about a mile off, and I was left alone under a clump 
of bamboos, to enjoy a nap. 

A nap! a youth of nineteen waiting with impatience 
for sunset, and the moon to rise, on his first night 
‘‘ watching a pool,’? would be as much inclined to 
sleep as he would be at the same age waiting for his 
sweetheart. 

Ladies, pardon me—I am a monomaniac. Never 
did day pass so slowly : the sun appeared stationary, 
blazing away, just overhead, as it never did since the 
days of Joshua. 

As sleep was impossible, I took my gun, jumped 
into the pit, and rehearsed my part ; peering out cau- 
tiously, and taking deadly aim at imaginary samber 
or hog; and even perhaps presumed to carry out in 
imagination a shot at a tiger; but when I heard his 
roars, and thought of the death I had heard of in the 
morning, I was glad to change him at once, and 
compound for a more modest prize in the shape of a 
stag, only a very large one with immense horns. 


* To offer sacrifice. t Sacred edifice. 
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Then,-again, I was for the tiger, who should drop 
dead to the right barrel, but yielded him up again 
when I remembered that I was a bad shot. 

If I felt confident, I could shoot, and if not, I could 
determine not to molest him ' At any rate [ should 
like him to come. | would measure the distance from 
his puggs to the pit—eighteen paces! I think I 
could kill him at that distance. 

I had been building ‘‘ castles in the air’ till the sun 
really had got a good slant—half-past four, at least, 
when Bussassa’s long, thin legs could be seen among 
the bamboos, and presently he stalked out from the 
jungle: a tall, spare, serious, weather-beaten Shi- 
caree. You could have guessed the history of his 
life from his appearance. I wish, for the sake of my 
lady readers (and I flatter myself that [ have some,) 
that I could describe his dress: but the truth must be 
told, and he was almost as naked as truth. He did 
not rejoice in much that was adventitious—he had a 
cap on, however, that I am quite certain of, and a 
waist-belt that supported a very flabby-looking lea- 
ther pouch, which contained powder, balls, tobacco, 
and pawn-soparee.* 

He was, as 1 said before, a weather-beaten man, 
with a close-fitting leather skull-cap, deep furrows 
down his cheeks and crows’-feet round his eyes, the 
effects of years spent contending with the fierce glare 
ofa tropical sun. A restless eye ever running along 
the ground, through the trees, or along the sides of 
the distant hills; a wide awake eye, in short. Nei- 
ther beard nor whisker had he, but as compensation 
for the absence of these signs of virility, he petted a 
pair of the most gigantic iron-gray moustaches, which 
curled up and round again in a way that would strike 
envy and astonishment to the heart of the most fero- 
cious militia officer in England. 

I can remember nothing else remarkable in the ap- 
pearance of Bussassa, except that his knees slightly 
knuckled over through the wear and tear of time and 
excessive exercise: and the calves of his legs, such 
as they were, for the same reasons had got up just 
behind the knee, under which the leg was of the 
same thickness to the ankle—he had a tendency also 
to go in the tendon-Achilles: but notwithstanding 
these slight blemishes, a band of linen tied tight 
round each ankle to comfort these back sinews, and 
a sash bound tightly about his loins, few gentlemen 
now after the grouse in the Highlands would be able 
to walk with Bussassa of Dharwar, as he was in the 
days I write of. 

We walked into the shade, and sat down on a bank 
of hard red clay, carpeted an inch thick with dry 
bamboo leaves: | to examine the workmanship of 
Bussassa’s matchlock, and he to smoke, out of a pipe 
made on the spot of a teak leaf, which he curled up 
into a funnel, and charged with tobacco from the 
pouch. I handed him a cap, which he placed on a 


stone with a little bit of old rag round it, anda pinch. 


of gunpowder, and giving it a smart tap with another 
Stone, the rag was smoking, and the pipe ignited from 
it. If ever man enjoyed the weed, it was Bussassa 


—he appeared to drink it; with both his hands round 
* Betel-nut leaf and quicklime, for chewing. 


his mouth and pipe, he guarded the escape of the 
fragrant smoke with jealous care. Two little white 
columns poured out of his nostrils, and the leaf was 
exhausted and cast away. 

While this operation was going on, I had his 
matchlock in my hands, which, for the sake of my 
gun-admiring reader, I will describe. 

Imprimis, it was rather longer than a garden-rake, 
bound to the stock at three equal distances along the 
barrel by bands of iron, slightly bell-mouthed, guage 
twenty. The pan, for it was not on the percussion 
r principle be it remembered, was formed on a large 
dab of black beeswax plastered on the side of the 
stock where the lock should be, and embossed all 
over with red seeds. The touch-hole was guarded, 
and the powder in the pan preserved by another little 
dot of wax, which could be removed when the gun 
was to be fired. The cock and trigger were one 
piece of iron in the shape of an 8, which went 
through the stock perpendicularly behind the barrel, 
and worked on a pin running through from side to 
side, as the screw does that holds our lock-plates, 
The upper end of the 5S was split, and held in its jaws 
the match, a piece of cotton cord saturated with nitre. 

It was an uncomfortable-looking gun, but Bussassa 
was attached to it, and declared it could kill an ele- 
phant. As it wanted an hour and a half of sunset, 
and we had nothing to do, Bussassa proposed that we 
should go and see the ‘‘ Dewul,’’ the residence of the 
jungle god, who was by all accounts a perfect brick 
to Shicarees who treated him civilly—a present of a 
cocoa-nut and bunch of plantains always ensuring a 
shot at hog or deer. Moreover, there was a tigerish 
nullah he wanted to show me, where he had sat up 
and killed a tiger from a tree last year: and by the 
time we came back the horse-keeper would have ar- 
rived with the things he was sent for. 

A quarter of an hour’s walk along a winding cattle 
path brought us to the reedy banks of a dry water- 
course, which we descended; a cool, but gloomy 
spot, even when the sun was high, for the overhang- 
ing banks were lined with tall bamboos, which 
nearly met overhead: but at this hour of the day, 
with a slanting evening sun, its silence and gloom 
were most impressive. The bed of the nullah was 
irregular and sandy, out of which at intervals the 
bare rock appeared, forming here and there natural 
basins, One of them still held water, although choked 
with decaying masses of dead leaves. 

We surprised a peacock with a gaudy train, who 
was drinking; he startled us as much as we fright- 
ened him, when he sprang up, beating the still air 
with his heavy wings. Even the little birds here ap- 
peared timid; every thing alive was on its guard, all 
eyes and ears, feeling the influence of the place. 
Nor was it a neighborhood to loiter in; the two 
figures that moved round the water carried their guns 
at the ready, and shortly disappeared as they came— 
in silence. 

A few minutes more along the cattle-path brought 
us to a clear spot, where another path crossed, and at 
the junction of the four, under a tamarind tree, I was 
introduced to the divinity. 
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The Dewul was formed of four large slabs of 
stone, one forming the back, two the sides, and the 
fourth covering it in. A raised dais of baked clay 
occupied the back of this kennel, and on the dais 
Sawmy himself was respectfully pointed out to me. 
I could not see the idol very distinctly, but it ap- 
peared to me much the size of a monkey. He was 
very black and very shiny: round his neck he wore 
a wreath of—no, they were a kind of marigold. At 
his feet were deposited a bunch of plantains, and a 
broken cocoa-nut. Bussassa went down flat on his 
face, and cried out in a lugubrious voice ‘ Huni- 
man.”’ As I did not wish him to see me laughing, I 
turned my back, and strolled slowly away ; he joined 
me almost immediately, and we made the best of our 
way home to the water. 

We were disappointed on our return to find no 
signs of the people from the tent. Bussassa relieved 
his feelings with another teak-leaf of tobacco, and to 
encourage me for an interview with a tiger gave me 
the particulars of his brother’s death. 

‘* You see those stones there, built in a circle on 
the bank opposite, under that old tree? That was 
the place he was killed in—no one has ever sat there 
since. I was sitting with him. It was on the night 
of a full moon. The tiger was moving round the 
water, and came right toward us—he either saw or 
smelt us, for when about three paces off, he stood, 
and began to growl: my brother fired, and I scram- 
bled out of the pit, as the tiger fixed his teeth in my 
brother’s neck. I spent the rest of that night up a 
tree, and was very ill and mad next day. This scar 
on my leg was done then.” 

All this was told with the most absurd sang 
frotd, considering that he was sitting within 
sight of the spot; but Shicarees are real philoso- 
phers. 

“The cattle are coming to drink,’ said Bussassa 
in explanation, as the short, grunting bellow of buffa- 
loes, bleating of sheep and goats, and the noise of 
many running quadrupeds fell upon the ear: and out 
of an opening in the jungle, on the other side of the 
water, poured a living stream of thirsty cattle and goats. 
The buffs threw up their noses and stood motion- 

_less when they caught sight of us, and then twirling 
round, cocked their tails, and rushed headlong away, 
crashing through every impediment like wild things. 
The two herdsmen, who were singing loudly in the 
jungle, as they brought up the rear of their charge, 
Were silenced in a moment, making sure the cattle 
had seen a tiger; but Bussassa calling out explained 
the case, while the buffaloes, who had wheeled round 
again at a respectful distance, advanced slowly and 
hesitatingly, with their heads up and horns back, 
squinting down their noses at us most ominously. 

Confidence was restored when their guardians 
came up, and I looked begrudgingly on them as 
they occupied the whole pool, and bid fair to suck it 
dry. 

The herdsmen and Bussassa were holding a con- 
ference, when I was gratified by the approach of my 
horsekeeper and the village man, who were coming 
along at a round trot to show their zeal. 





The horsekeeper unfastened the blanket which was 
tied round his shoulders, from which fell a towel, 
containing a bottle of beer, a small loaf of bread, and 
an English letter! which had been forwarded by an 
attentive friend in cantonment. Yes,an English let- 
ter, crossed and recrossed, from a dear relative. 
Shicaree as I was, I retired for the moment, and 
greedily devoured its contents, and my mind was in 
England again. Mothers and sisters will understand 
this. 

The little pool was of the consistence of pea-soup 
when the cattle were driven off home to the village. 
I made my dinner of bread and beer, while my com- 
rade eat a couple of black, indigestible-looking soft 
flat cakes, with some black sugar like treacle, and 
drank from the pool! 

The sun was going down as we spread the blanket 
in the pit, and Bussassa tipped the muzzles of my 
guns with chunam.* Side by side we sat, silent as 
mutes—there was no alloy to the happiness of that 
hour. 

Our first visitants were the monkeys, who were 
whooping and springing from branch to branch, fight- 
ing, shrieking, and chattering; a red republic they 
were, without order or authority among them: might 
was right, and that was decided by length of teeth. 
Down they flopped one after the other, some with 
children hanging round their necks, some in pairs 
agreeing indifferently ; some confirmed old bache- 
lors, friendly to none. A young man-about-town, or 
gentish-looking monkey, with his eye on the other 
sex, would drop from a branch, and commence 
showing off and ingratiating himself into the good 
graces of a quiet young mother with an infant, when 
whop would come down a great fellow and start him 
up the next tree with a flea in his ear: who was no 
sooner safe from immediate vengeance than he would 
relieve his wounded pride by chatteridg a volley of 
abuse at the tall bully, upon which tall bully would 
skim up after him, to pay him out; and then com- 
menced a race and steeple-chase, such rash leaps, 
such drops from branch to branch, that the lookers 
on could remain neutral no longer, but joined in the 
hunt, chasing the chaser or the chased in delicious 
confusion. 

When they were tired of this sport, they dropped 
from the trees in twos and threes, and trotted on all 
fours up to the water, and on their knees and hands 
sucked their fill. 

Then we had a flock of peafowl to look at, and 
jungle-fowl, all supremely ignorant of our presence : 
till the shades grew deep, when they retired as the 
broad red moon rose over the tree tops—like a great 
cheese. As she mounted higher, and the last traces 
of sunlight vanished, she grew paler and brighter, 
and soon appeared like a dise of burnished silver, 
flooding the scene with her fairy light. 

The stars were almost quenched; and as the eye 
returned from the deep blue, limitless expanse of 
ether, and rested on the glistening foliage of the fea- 
thery bamboos, all at play in the breeze, you might 


* Lime. It is necessary that the sight of a gun should 
be white, in order to see it after sunset. 
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fancy you heard chords of delicious melody floating 
through the air—the music of the spheres! 
I began to repeat to myself: 


The moon shines bright :—In such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise; in such a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 
And sighed his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night. 

In such a night 
Did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew ; 
And saw the lion’s shadow ere himself, 
And ran dismayed away. ‘ 

In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand, 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

In such a night 
Medea gathered the enchanted herbs, 
That did renew old Aison. 

In such a night 
Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew; 
And with an unthrift love did run from Venice, 
As far as Belmont. 

And in such a night 
Did young Lorenzo swear he loved her well; 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith, 
And ne’er a true one. 
And in such a night 

Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 


As I concluded these lines, I impulsively turned 
round to realize ‘‘ pretty Jessica,’’ but the charm was 
rudely broken as my eye rested on Bussassa’s lea- 
ther skullcap, shining in the moonlight ; his head was 
on his breast, arms folded, legs outstretched, and 
each toe standing out stiff and distinct from its neigh- 
bor, one of his great toes wrapped round with a bit 
of rag to solace it, for a bauble thorn had wounded 
it in the morning. 

Bussassa was a good man and true, but by no 
manner of means a pleasant substitute for the ideal 
‘* Jessica.’’? I revenged myself oa him by giving him 
a poke under the fifih rib, which woke him at once; 
he, however, assured me in a whisper that he had 
never been asleep. 

After carefully raising his eyes above the pit, he 
took a searching scrutiny around, and then lowered 
his head and commenced untying an‘old pink calico 
handkerchief. Iwas rather surprised to see some 
bits of a broken cocoa-nut and a small bunch of plan- 
tains drop out; he peeled a plantain, and holding it in 
his doubtful fingers, politely offered it to me. I ex- 
cused myself, and peeled and ate another, while 
Bussassa helped himself. 

‘Oh, we are certain to get a shot; Huniman will 
be very glad because yow made‘ poojah’ to him: I 
am nothing—but an English gentleman! Oh! it’s a 
great honor for him, without doubt.” 

‘““T make poojah?’’ I indignantly exclaimed. 
‘* What do you mean ?”’ 

‘** You gave me the order, sir, in the morning, you 
know very well, and I went and got the fruit, and of- 
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fered it when the horsekeeper went to the tent for 
the blanket and bread.” 

‘< Why, you said you wanted half a rupee; did | 
give it to you?” 

‘‘No, sir, you did not, certainly, but the horse- 
keeper did, and he told me not to trouble you again, 
but to go at once and make the poojah.”’ 

‘© Oh, the scoundrel! if I don’t pay him out to- 
morrow !” 

“No, sir, don’t be angry with the horsekeeper— 
it is my fault, but what harm has been done? Have 
you not got the plantains to eat? Take another, 
sir.”? 

Oh, thought I, this is disgraceful. Here have I 
actually offered up sacrifice. to “ Huniman,” the 
monkey god! and it will get all over the canton. 
ment. And, in sheer desperation, I commenced eat- 
ing the plainitains, vowing vengeance against the 
horsekeeper, and highly applauding his benevolence 
in my heart at the same time; and the moon showed 
that I was smiling, while Bussassa struggled grimly 
to suppress his satisfaction at ie success of his pious 
fraud. 

‘Peet, peet, ti teewit-peet-ti-tee-wit,’’ cried a 
plover, as she flew toward us, and passed over our 
heads. Bussassa’s eyes were on the instant straining 
in the direction she came from, trying to penetrate 
the deep shadows under the trees on the margin of 
the jungle. I asked him in a whisper if he saw any 
thing; he squeezed my arm, and held it, squeezing 
and relaxing his hold by turns. At last he squeezed 
harder and harder as I saw a figure moving under 
the shadow of the trees, which almost immediately 
walked out into the moonlight an immense stag, as 
big asan Arab horse. Two hinds followed him, and 
all three began to graze toward us—nearer and nearer, 
till at last they raised their heads, and after a mo- 
ment’s survey, with their great leaf-like ears pricked, 
walked leisurely toward the water. 

I believe 1 was more excited at that moment than 
I ever was before or since, for my first stag was 
standing knee-deep in the soft mud, twelve paces 
from the muzzle of my gun! 

Oh that earnest, long-protracted aim—I was sure I 
should miss him:_and that provoking Bussassa was 
giving me little stabs in the side with his fingers, and, 
in an authoritative and exasperated manner, whis- 
pered, ‘‘ Marro, Sahib—Marro gelde—Fire, sir—fire 
quick.” 

Bang? My ears were filled with noise and con- 
fusion as the stag and his hinds sprang into the jungle, 
disappearing with the report of my gun. The smoke 
cleared off, and showed the ground as bare as it was 
five minutes before. 

‘«‘T have not missed him,” I cried, in an appealing 
manner. Bussassa was standing up in the pit, with 
his ear on the ground outside. ‘Girgia!’”’ he 
chuckled out with a knowing nod—‘ Girgia !—he 
has fallen.”’ 

He jumped out of the pit, and I followed without 
asking why. Going on his hands and knees where 
the stag stood when I fired, he pointed to the wet 
mud. ‘ Deko, Sahib!” said he, and he pointed to a 
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patch, as big as the crown ofa hat, of short cut hair 
sprinkled on the mud. 

«But he has gone off, Bussassa ?”’ 

“Ne, Sahib, ne; girgia, nusdig hai—No, sir, he 
has dropped, and is close at hand.’’ So saying, he 
went back to the pit, and brought out his sword, an 
ugly-looking weapon enough, and, leading the way, 
took up the pugg, and followed it into the jungle. 

‘Hai, Sahib, hai—Shabash—here he is! bravo,” 
cried Bussassa, and he stood with one foot on the 
dead stag. 

I could hardly believe in my good luck, as I walked 
round him, and contemplated his immense antlers, 
“Oh, here’s a trophy! if 1 never shoot another,”’ 
thought I. 

‘What did I tell you, sir?’’ said Bussassa ; “ did I 
notsay we were sure to have luck if you made poojah 
to ‘Huniman?’ We shall get another shot before 
morning.’’? And he began to tear down small branches 
to cover the haunches of the stag. We protected the 
animal from the jackals as well as we could in a 
hurry, and returned to the pit ; loaded the discharged 
barrel, and relapsed into silence. Sleep was out of 
the question—those antlers were too prominently be- 
fore my mind’s eye to admit such a weakness. 

Spitter, spatter—spitter spatter, went a host of 
little frogs, as they fled from the bank, and hopped 
along on the top of the water, like flying-fish: pursued 
by adolphin. Our eyes were instantly peering out 
over the margin of our hiding- place. 

Only a jackal! ‘* Not a jackal,’’ whispered Bus- 
sassa, ‘‘a daloo,”’ the genuine lion’s provider—un- 
derstood to be an old jackal, who, no longer able to 
hunt for himself, follows a tiger, as the pilot-fish does 
a shark, only, for. obvious reasons, at a more re- 
spectful distance. 

He lapped some water, and came smelling along 
toward our place; stopped, and stared in our direc- 
tion with his ears pricked forward; could make no- 
thing of us, and sat down, and began to scratch his 
ear like a dog; then taking along look at the sur- 
rounding forest, as if he was thinking, trotted off into 
the shadows. 

We presently heard his peculiar shriek and bark, 
such a noise as could only be imitated by a suddenly 
frightened cur dog. 

About half an hour after this visit, a noise of many 
feet attracted our attention, and, grunting and squeak- 
ing, came a sounder of some thirty hog. A huge 
boar, with tremendous tusks, led the party, con- 
sisting of pigs of every age, down to a family of 
Squeakers of two months old...They were on the 
Opposite side of the pool, some thirty paces off, but 
the night was so light that you could almost see 
their eyes. ° 

Again my gun was tremulously grasped and pointed, 
and again Bussassa jogged and nudged me, and whis- 
Pered “ Marro gelde.” ‘The same confusion was 
among the pigs on the report of my gun, but this time, 
as the smoke cleared off, a large black mass lay wrig- 
gling in themud. A victorious “ girgia” from Bus- 
Sassa, and an English ‘‘ hurrah’’ from Hardbargain, 
and they both were standing over the prostrate boar, 





Bussassa, in the excess of his joy, kicking the dead 
pig with the flat of his foot, and heaping abusive 
epithets on him and on his mother and sisters. 

We returned to our hiding-place, and | loaded again, 
while Bussassa sang praises to “‘ Huniman.”’ I was 
satisfied with my success, though Bussassa still 
promised another shot, as it was not later than twelve 
or one o’clock. 

The faint boom of a gun came on the breeze; 
Bussassa referred it to a pool about four miles off, 
where a village Shicaree had probably made a suc- 
cessful shot. 

Presently I heard, for the first time, the clear, 
musical bark of the spotted deer—so clear-sounding 
that it always gives one an idea of frosty air. Our 
friend the ‘‘ baloo’”’ we also heard from time to time, 
yelling and barking as if he was baying at his awful 
companion. Bussassa looked uneasy. 

The moon was rapidly slanting toward the west, 
and I grew sleepy after my great excitement. The 
old Shicaree, on the contrary, appeared more wake- 
ful and watchful. No sooner satisfied that it was 
fancy, and not a moving object in the deep shade op- 
posite, than his eyes were riveted in another direction. 
The little frogs rushing into the water gave an alarm 
more than once ; now it was from a hare they fled— 
then from a pair of jackals who were trotting round 
the water, with their eyes fixed on the pig. 

The air began to grow chill ; the moon would soon 
be behind the trees. A white mist began to hang 
about. The best part of the night was over. 

‘A fine thing a blanket, certainly,’ said Ito my- 
self, as I rolled it tight round. ‘ Fancy that stag’s 
head stuffed! After I have shot a tiger or bear’s skin, 
I’il send them home together. What a glorious 
country this is for shooting !—how uninhabitable if 
there was no jungle.”’ And I began to doze. 

“ Ha-augh’’—Great heavens! that’s a tiger! Bus- 

sassa’s right hand was on my chest, holding me 
down. 
Without taking his eyes off the spot he was gazing 
on, he gently released me when he felt me moving, 
satisfied that I was now awake, and, aware of what 
had happened, would not jump up startled. 

The moon, which was resting on the tree-tops, 
shone directly on his face ; his lips were tightly com- 
pressed, but there was no expression in his features 
of any kind. 

‘‘ Ha-a-augh,’”’ thundered the tiger again, so deeply 
distinet and hollow that it sounded as if it proceeded 
from an empty hogshead. The old Shicaree’s eyes 
never moved from the spot, but I felt a tremulous 
motion in his hand as he grasped my arm. We 
heard some twigs breaking under the shadows—he 
was moving away from us, as his next roar con- 
firmed. 

Bussassa appeared relieved, and turning his face 
full on mine, he whispered ‘burra-boag, a royal 
tiger. Durra mut, don’t be afraid,” said he, looking 
doubtfully at me. 

‘‘Ha-augh,” so close that it stunned us like a six- 
pounder, burst from the thicket on our left, and then, 
after a snuffle or two, alow ominous growl. ‘Wo 
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each baag,’’—it is that tiger,”” whispered Bussassa, 
his countenance an ashy gray: and the growl con- 
tinued deep and sonorous, till you felt it vibrating 
on the ground. 

I believe neither of us either moved or breathed 
until the growl ceased. The whole of the tragedy 
as it occurred five years ago was to be repeated over 
againnow. What the tiger had done once so suc- 
cessfully, he wouldn’t fear to do again: and if it 
really was the same beast, time was nearly over with 
us. Although no believer in special judgments, I 
could not help feeling the keenest remorse for having 
eaten, even in fun, of the sacrificial fruit: remem- 
bering what a grievous sin it was considered by’the 
primitive Christians, who, rather than do as I had 
done, were glad to suffer death under horrible tor- 
ments. Such were the thoughts that flashed through 
my mind while that growl continued. Poor Bussassa, 
I fancy, was past thinking at all. Abject fear was 
painted on every feature of his face. When I had 
attempted to raise my gun in the direction of the 
growl, (for the tiger had never once shown himself,) 
Bussassa had seized the barrels, and held them down 
with all his strength : perhaps presence of mind could 
have gone no further. Every thing must have an 
end, and this frightful moment was no exception to 
the rule. 

As the tiger drew off, and we felt that he had made 
up his mind that he was afraid of us, a kind of re- 
action came over us both. I lost all respect for him, 
and could I have caught a glimpse of him, I think I 
should have hazarded a shot. Bussassa merely re- 
marked that he had not been growling at us—that he 
had only been mystified by smelling men, and seeing 
the dead boar. 

The jungle was again as silent as death, and the 
moon under the trees. Every now and then we 
heard something moving in the jungle on the other 
side of the pool, and at last a sort of grumble from our 
friend the tiger, who was evidently about the pig. 
Bussassa declared that he had carried the hog away, 
but it was too dark to see distinctly: and as I was 
quite sure that my comrade would keep his eyes open 
for the rest of the night, or rather morning, | made 
myself up for a nap. 

When I awoke there was a streak of light in. the 
east. The morning was breaking. It was light 
enough to see that Bussassa was right, the boar was 
gone! The tiger had positively juggled him away 
from almost under our very noses, without our hear- 
ing any noise. 

‘] wish I had got a sight at that tiger,’’ said I. 

‘* Tf you had fired, sir, when his head was toward 








us, growling in that way, you would never have shot 
again, at tigers or any thing else ; he would have been 
on us and killed us both. It is the same that killed 
my brother.”’ 

“Pooh, pooh, Bussassa,” said I, ‘how many 
tigers have been killed in this district since then?” 

“It is the same, sir, every one knows that; he 
has never been killed, and never will be : he is not a 
common tiger, he is a devil.” 

‘Oh! that is the reason you were so frightened 
then?” 

‘“T was not frightened, sir, for myself; what 
should I have done if you had been killed ?” 

“‘T think, Bussassa, you would have done what you 
did when your brother was killed, and taken to your 
heels.”? 

The old fellow was thoroughly vexed now, and 
began to mumble to himself, and as I felt that it was 
only his position in my service that prevented his 
giving me a bit of his mind, I confessed that I was 
never in such a stew in my life, and that we had had 
a most narrow escape, and that he showed great cool- 
ness in holding my gun down. 

Bussassa came round at once, and on the principle 
of ‘*‘ you scratch my back and I ’il scratch yours,” 
declared that young English gentlemen had no fear, 
and required prudent Shicarees to keep them out of 
danger.”’ 

We now drew our balls, and loaded with some 
large shot that I had with me: and, as the sun rose 
over the dripping jungle, got raking shots at the 
pea-fowl when they came to drink. Killing six, in- 
cluding a splendid doom-waller—a cock with a train 
six feet long. 

Thus ended this, to me, memorable night, my first 
in the jungle. My servant with some bread and a 
bottle of tea, and the horsekeeper with the pony, 
were with us by six. We found the boar about two 
hundred yards off, with his hind-quarters eaten, and 
as I had a day’s journey to get to cantonments, and 
but one more day’s, leave, I reluctantly left him for 
the tiger: hoping to cultivate the dewil’s acquaintance 
next moon, and in greater security. Bussassa highly 
approved of this resolution, and was not so positive 
about his immortality. 

The boar’s and stag’s head were cut off, and sent 
on to cantonment to be stuffed. I gave the venison to 
Bussassa, who divided a portion with my servants, 
and sold the rest to the villagers of Gouldscope. 

“Well, I am glad you have returned in safety,” 
said a punster-friend of mine, to whom I that night 
related my adventures. ‘ Although you lost your 
pork, you saved your bacon.”’ 
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A SUMMER EVE. 


»T 1s evening, and the summer sun, fast sinking in the west, 

Throws many a bright and golden bar above the moun- 
tain’s crest ; 

From far away the waterfall sends back its mellowed 
sound, 


But in the grove there reigns a calmness soothing and pro- 
found ; 





Along its grassy margin winds the smooth and gentle 
stream, 

Now faintly tinted over with the sun’s departing beam; 

From out the teeming meadows fragrant odor seems to 


float, 
And the linnet sweetly ~warbles from her nest ® final 
note. J. A. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

‘‘“Wext, really,’? puffed out little Major Cobb, 
after three ineffectual attempts to obtain for his hand 
a comfortable resting-place on the window of the 
high-built carriage, which, doing duty for a number 
of years as “‘ giass-coach” at Hampstead, would have 
cut up into 1 know not how many “ broughams,”’ or 
double-bodied “ flys ;’’ ‘* well, really,” he repeated, 
having gained his breath, ‘“‘ you are moving! why 
you must be a fortune to the job-master; and they 
do say you had a coach waiting for you on the hill 
the other night, and all day yesterday a glass-coach, 
and another to-day! It doesn’t do you good, indeed 
it does not, for all that,” persisted the little major, 
rolling up his eyes to me, * it does not do you good ; 
you look as if just off a foreed march—great fatigue, 
and short rations. Mrs. Cobb (she’s sadly off her 
limbs, poor soul—can’t outwalk me now,) Mrs. Cobb 
wants to know—indeed, when Tozer said that the 
yellow coach was again at your door this morning— 
Mrs. Cobb sent me to ask,’”’ and he stood on the top 
of his toes, while I bent my head out of the window 
to hear what it was he wished to inquire about, 
sotto voce, ‘* Mrs. Cobb wants to know if Green, the 
job-master, charges you three-and-sixpence the first 
hour, and three shillings every hour afterward, when 
you have the carriage so frequently? She says, if 
he does, it is a shame, and you ought not to submit 
toit. They are all great rogues, and if you go on 
paying full price, when you have the carriage so 
often, why he will expect us all to do the same thing, 
and there will be no end to the expense.” 

I was obliged to say 1 feared I had not been as 
provident in this matter as became me, and confessed 
that, in one way or other, I paid Green a consider- 
able income, 

‘It would have been better for you to have been 
neighborly with the Saunders and joined them ina 
carriage all the year round, day about to use it, and 
every second Sunday; so Mrs. Cobb says.’’ 

‘And the Saunders say, major,’’ I replied, not, I 
confess, with my usual prudence, “that the best way 
of all would be for you to lend them your carriage 
occasionally to take a drive in—better than keeping 
it in the huge coach-house as a nestling place for 
‘parrows. As to me, I like to be mistress of my own 
actions ; and, perhaps, the day I wanted the carriage 
would be the very day I could not have it.” 

" Mires i replied the good-natured little man, 

eed, what you say about the carriage is very 
true, but Mrs. Cobb does not like the family arms, 
after all the trouble she had to find them, to go about 





without her.’”’ Again he rolled his round eyes up 
tome. “It’s true enough what Mrs. Brevet says— 
she says, ‘I tell you what, Cobb, our Nosopy is 
beginning to cut up uncommon sharp—always in 
marching order.’ But take my hint of the three- 
and-sixpence for the first, and three shillings for the 
second hour. Why, there isn’t a man in England 
who would not be shot at for half the sum per day ; 
just think of that!” 

‘‘T must bid you good morning, major. I have an 
early appointment.” 

*¢ Ay, we know, we know!”’ he answered; “ we 
all know—you fancy you can move about just as you 
like.’” 

‘Indeed,’ I replied, with as much earnestness as 
truth, “[ do not; I never fancied such a thing; and 
if I had, the good people of Hampstead would have 
undeceived me.” 

‘Ay, but we don't mind you a bit; and I say to 
Mrs. Cobb, if our friend at the Dovecote tells us 
nothing, she tells nothing of us.” 

Alas! if the poor major were alive, I wonder what 
he would say of me now! I called at Mr. Middle- 
ton’s, and found that Florence and Mrs. Dellamere 
had gone out, and that Mr. Middleton had not re- 
turned. I felt very confused at the stage-door of 
the Theatre Royal, but my self-possession did not 
desert me, and I presented my note at the dingy en- 
trance, to a man who sat inside a very dark-boarded 
lodge, and who stared at me from behind a counter, 
upon which he had just rested a pot of porter, and a 
very long pipe. 

‘‘ The manager has gone home an hour ago,”’ said 
the official, looking as straight in my face as if he 
were telling the truth, ‘‘ he went home an hour ago, 
and wont be here until to-morrow morning; he does 
not act to-night.” 

‘¢ You are mistaken,’’ I replied, ‘‘the manager is 
here at this moment, and you must take him this 
note. He is about to read a play which I am to 
hear.” 

He first of all fixed his eyes on me, and then, look- 
ing carefully round the room, and up at a bill of the 
night’s performance, as if anxious to ascertain that 
every movable was secure from being carried off, 
he placed an empty pot with the greatest tenderness 
over the full one, so as to risk as little injury as pos- 
sible to the frothy head, then called “ Bill;” an in- 
toed, cranky-looking bull terrier, whose physiognomy 
was not improved by one eye being black, and a cut 
over the other, sprang upon what [ thought was a 
counter, but which was only a very peculiar table. 
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“ Mind the office, Bill,’? and accordingly Bill said 
‘¢ Yes,” with a movement of his stumpy tail. The 
porter then went to the door for the purpose of in- 
specting the conveyance in which I came. The 
result, I suppose, was satisfactory, for he touched 
his hat as he passed, and Bill, understanding the 
civility, made another movement of his tail to me, 
and in an astonishingly good-natured way advanced 
to the edge of the table and placed liis foot on my 
glove, looking in my face with a species of canine 
confidence, which, in a bull terrier, bordered upon 
vulgar familiarity; in a spaniel or greyhound the 
same movement would have been the perfection of 
elegance. I love dogs; I do not mean to say as 
some ladies say of children, “I like them tz thetr 
proper places’—I say I love them; I love them 
everywhere except in my lap. I delight in seeing 
the graceful bound of my greyhounds over the 
Heath, spring after spring, with their necks arched, 
their transparent ears erect, their tails slightly curled, 
in earnest chase after a rabbit or a bird; I like to 
hear their short, provoked bark, when they flush a 
lark, which, after a moment or two, sings on poised 
wings above their heads. How full of beautiful and 
energetic life they are! and I love almost as well the 
fearless plunge of the noble Newfoundland dog into 
the waters which close round, without bending his 
brave head. I enjoy more than even a sportsman 
the sagacity of the setter, and have a world of friend- 
ship for our old rat-catcher’s keen-nosed dogs— 
things as remarkable for intelligence as they are for 
ugliness; steady-going creatures, that look neither 
to the right nor the left, but move on in a line after 
their old master’s heels, reversing the usual order of 
precedence, the youngest going first, and the grand- 
father bringing up the rear; they never notice any 
thing on the road, except a hole by the wayside, at 
which they stop and sniff, until they reach the field 
of their labors, and then nothing escapes them, rat or 
mouse. It seems always matter of inquiry of their 
master whether or not the cat of the household 
where their services are required is to be considered 
‘* vermin ;’’ the animal, aware of this, always sets 
them at defiance, and places herself on some tower 
of strength out of their reach. The little, long- 
bodied, sky-terrier, muffy and hedgehoggy as it is, 
ill-tempered and ‘“ snarly’’ to its acquaintances, but 
staunch and loving to its friends, has a large portion 
of my regard; while the timid, shy little spaniel—a 
very dove among dogs—unchanging, unmoving, but 
in my footsteps has a mine of tenderness in its moist 
round eyes, a world of gratitude and patience circling 
about its heart. I should be ungrateful indeed if I 
did not regard the whole canine race as friends, for 
the sake of that one little spaniel. ‘Even this ugly 
playhouse dog—who was certainly fitted neither for 
a tragic nor a comic part, and was too low almost 
for farcee—this poor brute seemed perfectly to under- 
stand that I had a friendly feeling toward all his race. 
His under jaw stuck out considerably below the 
upper, and was garnished by a chevauz de frise of 
teeththat were any thing but friendly in their aspect ; 
still he leered at me with such subdued feeling that 








{ returned his civility by patting his head, upon 
which a soiled, though not a dirty girl, whom I had 
not before observed, issued from behind a sort of 
screen that protected the fire from the wind of the 
door, and exclaimed— 

‘‘ Take care, ma’am; no one touches ‘Bill’ but 
the porter; he is not friends with me; do, lady, take 
care, take care.’’? But there was no danger. I patted 
Bill, and when the girl came near him he put up the 
bristles of his back—a sufficient warning to her, who 
knew his ways. 

** Do you live here, child ?’’ I said to the pale, in- 
telligent-looking creature, who seemed covered by 
remnants of finery—not clothes—and had withal so 
suffering, yet so patient a face, that it long remained 
with me. 

** About. I clean the office and the passage a little, 
and bring the gentleman here his dinner; and of a 
night I sell playbills, and in a little time I may be 
able to have a basket of oranges, and get to the gal- 
lery with them. We shall do very well then.” 

‘* Have you a mother ?”’ 

“T do not think she is alive, lady; she was 
always so very fond of us, she would not have 
left us.” 

‘‘ How many sisters have you?’ 

‘“* Three, lady.” 

“ Younger or older than you?” 

‘* One older, two younger.”’ 

‘* And what does the eldest do?’’ The girl hung 
her head and made no reply, then looked up and said, 
“The youngest of all goes on in the pantomimes 
and dances; she is a little beauty, indeed every one 
says so. The other helps me, but we both take great 
care of the little one.”’ 

I took out my purse, intending to season the good 
advice I gave with half a crown, but some idea of 
carefulness, and the expense of glass coaches, palsied 
my charity. I gave her a longer lecture and only a 
shilling; still it seemed a great deal to her. She 
thanked me with both tears and smiles, and, hearing 
the porter’s step, slunk behind the screen. The 
official’s manner was quite changed. He begged my 
pardon—could not (he requested me to remember) 
know who I was—aflected the greatest astonishment 
at ‘* Bill’s” friendly advances—and, telling me not 
to be alarmed at the darkness, led the way to the 
green-room. We had not proceeded far, when I 
heard a step—the light step of youth—rapidly fol- 
lowing. 

“] beg your pardon, ma’am, but you have dropped 
your purse.” It was the young girl from whom my 
little fit of parsimony had abstracted eighteen pence. 
I confess I was glad of the excuse to make peace 
with myself, and give her five shillings. 

« Little Bess, I must say, is honest; I don’t think 
she ever kept any thing she found,” said the man, 
‘not even when they were worse off than they are 
now, when her father was in prison, and her mother, 
as we thought, dying. I’ve got a promise for her 1 
the mobs and pantomimes, but she does not know 
it; it would elate her too much—a shilling a-night 
regular—it will be enough to elate her!” and he 
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‘cooked round at me during this pompous announce- 
ment of dramatic wealth. 

‘] think she has talent,’ he continued, in the spirit 
of self-gratulation which we all indulge in, more or 
less, “and there ’s nothing so pleasant as bringing 
talent forward. Whoknows but the time may come 
when she ’ll go on in a speaking character? I’ve 
seen stranger things than that in my time;” and he 
threw open the door of a very handsome saloon, 
where a number of ladies and gentlemen were group- 
ed round atable. Town I felt dizzy and confused. 
They all seemed so much more respectable and quiet 
than I had expected. I am ashamed to confess it 
now, but 1 had so strange an idea of the company I 
was going into, that I had absolutely left my watch 
on my dressing-table, and though I returned for it, 
lest I should not be to the minute with my appoint- 
ment, I put it into my pocket, instead of passing the 
chain round my neck. The manager received me 
with the ease and kindness of a well-bred gentleman, 
and after calling over the names of some of those 
present, the company saluted me with exceeding 
courtesy, and I was placed ona sort of divan, next 
toa very lady-like person, and at the right hand of 
the manager, who placed the MS. on a desk before 
him. 

“My reading, [ fear, will weary you, you have 
so often heard it,”? he said to me. 

“ Indeed I have not; I have never heard or seen a 
line of it,’? I replied; “and I am very anxious to 
do 0.” 

The manager smiled ; and I saw the company look 
at each other, and then at me, rather more than was 
consistent with good-breeding. 

Alter a few observations, and an entreaty to one 
particular gentleman to keep quiet—he commenced 
reading first, the dramatis persona, and then the 
dialogue. A moment before, had I thought to my- 
self how unlike this last and youngest, of our great 
dramatic family, was to the glorious creatures whose 
wonderful acting was an era in our history, and who 
are identified with some of the greatest characters 
therein. His features were certainly inferior to 
theirs in dignity, and his eloquent mouth had a de- 
gree of coarseness which marred the propriety (if I 
ay so call it) of his face. This was the impression 
the first moments of our meeting left upon me; but 

’ when the pure and delicate declamation with which 
he read the early passages of the play deepened into 
interest, and he entered into the spirit of the scenes, 
I forgot where I was. I only saw the wonderful 
expression of his mobile face, while my ears drank in 
with astonishment and delight the music of his 
varied voice. What an enjoyment it was !—the 
sound enriching the sense—the keen appreciation of 
very sentiment and word of beauty rendering all 
more beautiful. The first act was little more than 
introductory, and a judicious placing of the charac- 
lers in the interests of the audience—a delicate sha- 
dowing forth of the purity and difficulties of a passion 
Which, if unsuccessful, must terminate in the de- 
struction of her, who bade fair to rise from the woman 
‘nto the heroine. This was simple enough; but it 





was so arrenged as to command and retain attention 
and sympathy ; and when the reader said—“ So ends 
the first act,’’ there was clapping of hands, and the 
lady next to me, drawing her breath heavily and fall- 
ing back (she had advanced and bent forward her 
head so as not to lose a single word) simply mur- 
mured, ‘‘ Good, so far.” 

“T call it beautiful!’ exclaimed a bright-eyed, 
dark-haired, animated, and richly-enameffed woman, 
who had ceased pulling (in a caressing manner) the 
ears of the beautiful spaniel that she held on her lap, 
afier the first few sentences. “TI call it beautiful, 
which is very disinterested, for a single line has not 
yet been read that would suit me.” 

** Patience!” said the manager, holding up his fin- 
ger; “‘you must wait until all is finished before you 
determine. Patience.’’ 

The second act increased the interest; the third 
electrified us, and closed, so as to create intense cu- 
riosity to learn how poetical justice could be render- 
ed. A running fire, of the most keen satire, relieved, 
without disturbing the more serious interest of the 
drama; and repartee followed repartee as rapid and 
brilliant as flashes of lightning. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

“« And now,”’ said the manager, as he closed the 
last blotted leaf of the MS., ‘‘I hope, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, you are convinced that in no respect have I 
overrated the merits of this extraordinary play— 
combining, as it does, intense interest and pathos, 
with brilliant wit, a freedom and freshness of com- 
position, with the most elaborate knowledge of the 
drama’s rules. There are one or two somewhat 
questionable situations, but they do not change my 
faith in the effect of the whole; and I am sure you 
will unite with me in congratulating this lady upon 
the anticipated, indeed I may say, the certain suc- 
cess of the play.” 

I suppose I bowed; but I was so astonished at the 
drama, so overcome by the power and genius of the 
whole, which far—/ar exceeded any thing I could 
have believed Helen capable of producing, that I 
lost all consciousness of where I was, and could 
only fast wipe away my tears of sympathy and 
triumph. 

I was recalled to other feelings by the energy and 
exclamations of those upon whom, after all, the fate 
of the play depended. The lady who sat next to 
me, and who had been moved to tears, said she was 
more than satisfied, and requested her part might be 
sent to her immediately ; then folding herself up in 
her cashmere, she murmured some words to me 
which I did not hear, and bowing formally to the 
manager, moved out of the room so silently, that it 
was more like the gliding of a ghost than the step of 
a living woman. 

‘‘If you had done as much for me, as you have 
done for her,’’ said the bright-eyed enamelled lady, 
advancing with a confident air, “J should have 
thanked you most cordially; but any part in such a 
play is an honor.” 

“Any part !’’ repeated a blue-eyed blonde, who 
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was to be one of those confidential friends, not at all 
confined to the drama, but to be found hanging like 
parasites around the dwellings of the wealthy— 
‘¢ Any part! why, Madame, you have a lovely part! 
—I think it quite equal to the other. Any part!—I 
only wish you could be induced,”’ she continued, 
addressing me, “‘ to write me if it was half a length. 
I can do nothing with about six lines in five acts.’’ 

‘¢] wisi? I could do as you request,” I replied; 
but I have no power; I came only to hear.” 

She shook her head, smiling sweetly in my face. 

“Oh! you must not tell me that!—what can I do 
with six lines? and though Madame complains, she 
has ten times as much, and two songs—those little 
impromptu songs that tell so much with the audi- 
ence—besides, I am discovered, and you know what 
a disadvantage it is to be discovered. I never get a 
bit of applause when | am discovered ; but if I] come 
on, Iam sure of a good round, and that gives me 
spirit.”’ 

*‘ But your part does not want spirit, only pru- 
dence,’’ said Madame. 

‘I hope I have enough of both,” was the reply, as 
the blonde turned away with a deepened color. 

‘‘ Ladies, ladies,” said the manager, whose talking 
to the prompter did not prevent his hearing and ob- 
serving all that passed ; “ladies, ladies! you know it 
is not the length of a part which stamps its excel- 
lence. You can identify yourselves with characters 
of far less importance than these. The situations are 
admirable ; and what is set down for you, as piquant 
and as expressive as if originated by yourselves. I 
consider the comedy of the play quite equal to the 
tragedy—superior indeed—for in the tragic parts the 
interest is rather created for the heroine than by her, 
whereas the dialogue and situation of the comedy 
works out its own purpose.” 

‘*T must say,’ observed a gentleman who appear- 
ed on very admirable terms with his personal ap- 
pearance, which he had eyed in every possible po- 
sition in a long pier-glass opposite to where he sat, 
‘¢T must say that casting me, as I see you have done, 
in the low comedy part, may prove very injurious 
to the interests of the play, and indeed of the theatre. 
{ care nothing about myself; I never do; but my 
friends !—the town !—the world! my dear sir, will 
be astonished; and it may, asI said before, injure 
the interests of the play and the theatre. It may do 
so—-that is all I fear.” 

“We must run the risk,” replied the manager 
coolly. 

‘‘[’m sure, sir,’’ said another, ‘‘ Horace is a mere 
walking gentleman without a word to say—I never 
can get through that.’’ 

‘Were you not engaged for the walking gentle- 
men ?”? 

“And young lovers, sir,’’? suggested the actor, 
who certainly looked like any thing but a “ young 
lover.”’ 

‘* But the lover of this play is matured before the 
play commences; and I suppose you do not wish to 
take that part from me,’’ replied the manager, with, 
I thought, very good temper. The part he alluded 





to had evidently been written for him, for there were 
allusions in other parts of the drama, not only to his 
personal appearance, but to his peculiarities—« )js 
knitted brows,” which ‘even in joy were drawn by 
care,” and various other signs that he was the hero 
of the plot. It seemed to me that, though they al! 
possessed the greatest admiration of the play, and re. 
peated over and over again their desire to serve its 
interests, and the interests of the ‘‘ management,” 
caring nothing, absolutely nothing, for themselves, 
and laying every proposed change to their desire to 
‘“‘ do their duty ;”’ still it was in fact only themselves 
they thought of. I do believe there was much self- 
deception in this—much! for, to my astonishment, 
insteud of being a very artful, designing set of per. 
sons, they were singularly the contrary; very defi- 
cient in tact, for they could not hide their desire to 
shine; and treated the applause of an audience as the 
sole thing worth living for. They seemed to con- 
sider the only shining lights in the world to be the 
foot-lights, and the next best thing to getting a new 
part, to be the ordering of a new dress. Instead of 
being the faded, dlaséed sort of women I expected, 
they were singularly fresh, and yet artificial. I un- 
derstood they came to a rehearsal three times a-week 
at least, and acted six nights out of the seven. | 
called it very hard work, and wondered how I could 
have ever thought they gained their fame easily. | 
do believe that each would have picked out the 
choice speeches from every part, and crammed them 
into their own—heaped them together, and then not 
have been quite satisfied unless the “good situa- 
tions’? accompanied the ‘‘ spoken words.” 

‘* You promised me a part,’’ said a very interesting 
girl about eighteen, with a fine expanded brow, and 
clear, direct-looking eyes; ‘‘ you promised me a 
part, sir.’’ 

“‘T have given you one—first lady in waiting,” 
replied the manager, still occupied with two strange 
men, the machinists I believe, for I heard about 
“ flats’? and “ changes,’’ banquets, and the fear lest 
some particular bandit should over-act his part. 

“T have not one word to say, sir,” persisted the 
girl, while a natural blush increased her beauty. 

‘“‘ Two very beautiful dresses, my dear, and you 
may order them of pink or blue, provided they are 
made true to the period.” 

“Dresses will not advance me in my profession, 
sir,” she replied, adding— you know I can speak— 
try me, sir; if I fail—”’ 

‘You fail !”” added one of the gentlemen, throwing 
himself into a tragic attitude. 

‘‘If it were but one half-length, you promised me 
faithfully I should have a part, sir,”’ she persisted, 
regardless of the interruption. 

‘And [ have kept my word—you have a part.” 

Again she remonstrated, and the manager turned, 
I could not but think harshly, upon her. 

“If ladies or gentlemen are dissatisfied with the 
cast of this play, let them throw up their parts. It 
is one of the most justly balanced dramas I ever 
read, and yet I have heard nothing but complaints.” 

Tears gathered in the young woman’s eyes, she 
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turned to the window to conceal them; no one 
heeded her, but the reproof seemed to have told; 
several turned away, others grouped together, and 
were loud in their praise of all they had just heard. 
I went to the young girl, she was sobbing bitterly, 
yet endeavoring to stifle her emotion. I said a few 
words of “time” and * difficulty,”’ and I hardly know 
what, but it had the effect of soothing her. 

“If you would give me only three sentences,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ it would be enough to place me in a bet- 
ter position—a position I should not disgrace—do, 
do!—it would be a positive charity; only if you 
write them for me, do not let them be transferred to 
the others. You do not know how I have been kept 
back.’? 

I assured her I could not write them, but I would 
speak to the author. She sank on the seat. 

“Scenes are got up off as well as on the stage,”’ 
whispered the enamelled lady, as she passed, glanc- 
ing with the haggard expression of envy at the young 
girl, “but do not trust her to speak—she cannot.” 
The bright cheerfulness of her face was gone while 
she uttered these words. 

“Can it be,’”? I thought, “that that woman who 
has been saturated with praise all her days, now 
grudges to another to taste what forms the staple 
commodity of her life—now, when the fwror for 
fame ought to have passed away. AndI replied to 
myself, why, this is the reason—twenty years be- 
fore, she could and would have afforded to be gene- 
rous. Now, in the evening of her days, she is terror- 
stricken at every pretty face that comes in its youth 
upon the stage, and will not play in the same scene 
with youth or loveliness. Yet the world says, that 
out of the profession her heart is generous and her 
judgments are kind; it is only when the young and 
lovely come in contact with herself that she forgets 
every thing but self. Surely, surely it is not one 
woman in a thousand who grows old gracefully or 
honestly. 

‘““What a profession it is,’”? I thought, alter the 
once naturally-blooming woman passed from the 
green-room, ‘* what a profession it is to create these 
feelings;’’ and then I felt how my judgment stum- 
bied atevery step. Alas! the profession created no 
such feelings. I could not recall what I had observed 
in my pilgrimage through life, and tax the existence 
ofenvy, hatred, or malice to the stage ! 

“Will it be impossible ?”? again urged the young 
actress, ‘* quite impossible to give me even six lines 
—I am sure you could !”? 

“IT have assured you,” I replied, looking at her 
fixedly, ‘that [ never even heard the drama until 
‘o-day ; but I know the author, and if it can be done 
she will do it,”? 

“Then the author 7s a woman !—How wonder- 


ful!” said the gentleman who had exclaimed ‘ You 
fail.” 


“I wish it had been you,’ observed the young 
girl, mournfully, “for you look kind enough to give 
le a speaking part.’ The bit of flattery told even 
ou me ;—next to being thought beautiful is the plea- 
Sure of being considered kind; and I resolved to 





make it a point with Helen that she should 
have it. 

I was about to retire, when the manager requested 
I would wait, and I did so. 

To some of the performers I was introduced more 
particularly; and I perceived that the more stoutly 
I denied the authorship of the play, the more firm 
became their belief that I was its author. “I was ex- 
ceedingly perplexed and annoyed at this, and told 
them with much displeasure, that if they knew me 
better, they would find I was incapable of falsehood ; 
but one of them stoutly maintained that there was 
no falsehood in denying authorship; in short, he made 
it appear thet we had a right to tell untruths, if it 
was expedient to do so, about any thing written, and 
quoted Dr. Johnson as an authority. This gentle- 
man, I was told, was the famous ‘old man” of the 
company : to me he seemed a flaxen-headed, quick- 
witted, cheerful, florid young man, with a prema- 
ture, croaking, cranky, discontented voice. I could 
not help asking if it were likely a woman at my time 
of life, who had never written before, could produce 
adrama; and seeing I was really annoyed at having 
this new honor thrust upon me ; there were numerous 
bows, and court’sies, and apologies, while all the 
time I saw they did not believe one word I had 
uttered. 

The morning of the first rehearsal was named ; 
the manager, then, with much courtesy, pointed out 
some very slight alterations, which he requested the 
author to make. One speech in particular, he sug- 
gested it would be more to the advantage of the play 
were it spoken by uimsetr. [ thought it particularly 
adapted to the heroine ; but he did not agree with me, 
and, of course, as he was too great a man to care 
about a speech, I was forced to think him right. He 
said one thing which ded perplex me: he asked, “ If 
the author would take care of the Press?” and I 
answered, that ‘‘] thought it was the duty of the 
Press to take care of the author.’’ ‘TI see,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘that you really know nothing about these 
matters.” 

I left the ‘‘green-room’’ disabused of some pre- 
judices, yet, perhaps, having rather exchanged than 
overcome them, and with an inclination to see more 
of a class of persons who were altogether different 
from all [had either known or imagined; but this 
fancy was soon overwhelmed by my desire to impart 
her triumph to Helen. If I could have rushed to 
her the moment the reading of the play was con- 
cluded, my feelings might have been too strongly ex- 
pressed, and excited her hopes too much. As it was, 
I trembled when I thought of some of those to whom 
its destiny was consigned, and yet I became re- 
assured when [ remembered that their own fame 
was wound up with that of the author; and if they 
failed to perform their parts rightly, they would lose 
their reputations. The success or failure must affect 
those who undertook to embody the offspring of the 
poet’s brain, yet, with one or two exceptions, what 
a fearful trust! 

I saw Helen’s face pressed against the glass as I 
drove to the door; she did not wait for the steps of 
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the carriage to be let down, but sprang in at a bound, 
like a greyhound, and looked at me, without speak- 
ing a single word, clenching my hands so strongly 
within her own, that she gave me positive pain, her 
chest heaving and her, eyes swimming in unshed 
tears. 

‘* A complete triumph,’’ I said. 

‘‘ Yes, 1 see it,” she whispered at last, “1 saw it 
in your face, a complete triumph, as yet—as yet !— 
My father has been restless and ill ever since yester- 
day, but now he is asleep again.”’ 

How she could write, or do any thing but /fee/, 
with that intense living sorrow before her, is still to 
me a mystery; but why should I refer to that single 
instance, when she herself was the great mystery of 
my life? She was exceedingly amused at the players 
fixing the authorship on me, and absolutely wished 
me to humor the deception, laughing at my declara- 
tion that it would be an untruth; like them, arguing 
that authors might tell falsehoods about their author- 
ship, and yet not be guilty of falsehood; and then 
enjoying so much my not being able to understand 
such reasoning. With the most prompt kindness 
she wrote a few sentences for the hitherto nameless 
first lady, and distinguished her by a name, and then 
told me I must not come and see her again until after 
the first rehearsal. There was always something 
imperative about Helen, which I used to fancy was 
simply the power of a strong mind over a weak one 
—but it had become habitual to her to command, 
though it was the least offensive command a human 
being could receive, and to unenergetic persons like 
myself, it is a relief to know what to do without the 
trouble of thinking much about it; still, 1 would in 
no wise give in to her humor about the authorship. 

A day or two afterward I met Mr. Marley at Mr. 
Middleton’s; my intercourse there had grown so 
constrained, that my single-minded young friend was 
perpetually asking me what was the matter, and I 
knew not what to say. I occupied myself with my 
netting before dinner, counting rows with Mrs. Del- 
lamere, but soon giving up that, as I saw the good 
old lady did not like my doing three to her one. Mr. 
Marley took me down to dinner—on the way bend- 
ing his head and smiling, as though he were saying 
the most pleasing thing in the world, he murmured, 
‘*Tf your fair friend does not propitiate, her play will 
not go a second night—the great comedy-queen will 
never submit to Miss Temple’s speaking while she 
is on the stage.”’ 

How could this man have obtained his information, 
and when it was obtained, what was it to him? I 
was more abstracted and strange than ever, and 
Florence told me jestingly in the drawing-room, that 
I was ceasing to be even a “* Nonopy.” 

The morning of rehearsal came. If a person de- 
sire to be disgusted with his own play—no easy 
matter—let him go to a rehearsal; it is something 
quite awful to hear the parts read over by the people, 
in the most unimpassioned and even painfully care- 
less manner; to see them, (in an atmosphere thick- 
ened with dust, and rendered still more impure by 
the lingering fumes of oil, or the still more pernicious 
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gas,) but the phantoms of the past night, husbanding 
their strength for the night that is to come: and then 
the tottering scenery, lying back against the walls, 
or hanging out of its slips in an exhausted State, 
having no strength of its own, ashamed of the thick. 
ened colors, which at night it showed so proudly, 
What a mass of useless lumber it looks! ropes dang. 
ling from a ceiling, where a stray skylight permits 
the thickly moted sunbeams to wander on the mimic 
stage! A floor, looking as if only swept by the 
dresses of the performers, and seamed with “ traps,” 
opening to a deeper Pandemonium beneath “the 
boards,’ draughts enough to turn half a score of 
windmills, and to which, at night, those who minister 
so successfully to our pleasures are exposed when 
every pore is opened by exertions which only actors 
know. 

It was astonishing to me how well they remem- 
bered their parts, considering the short time they 
had studied them ; and still more so, how they could 
read them with so little feeling; and I was so pro- 
voked to find that all the coming on and going off, 
which I fancied must be dictated by the feeling ot 
the persons, was taught, and called “ stage business” 
—yet how natural it always seemed when seen from 
the corner of my favorite box; while the prompter 
annoyed me much, ever and anon putting in his 
word—“ giving the cue’ I remember they called it 
—when I could not think it was at all necessary; 
but what struck me as the most singular thing of all, 
was those full-grown people being so like children 
—so particular about little things—so easily amused 
by trifles—so delighted or annoyed by their new 
dresses. 

The manager took me to what he called “a wing,” 
and said, that in consequence of some silly difference 
between Madame and Miss Temple, he feared that 
touching ‘little bit,’? so charmingly written, and so 
kindly intended, for the latter must really come out, 
as Madame would not else appear with her on the 
stage. Marley’s words echoed in my ears, but | 
stood firm to my purpose. 

“© [f Madame objected,”’ I said, ‘‘ Miss Temple 
could take her part, she would Jooé it much better.” 

If it be possible for a well-bred gentleman to stare, 
the manager did stare at me. ‘{ have just got the 
performers into such nice temper,” he said; “and 
now this will put us wrong, for when Madame is out 
of sorts she disconcerts us all.”’ 

‘¢ But leave her out,’’ I persisted. 

“ You cannot understand the public,” he said; “no 
play will go without her. She is now living on what 
she has been, which is frequently better than what 
she is. After a certain period, we all live upon our 
reputations ; but she is too wise to endanger it by 
face to face contact with a pretty girl who promises 
talent; really you must consider her feelings.” 

“Her folly, you mean.” 

** As you please: only let the stage-manager strike 
out Miss Temple’s part.” 

“¢ Never !” [ said firmly. 

The manager looked aghast. 

“Then permit the situation to be changed. Let 
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her speak to some one else, sothat she need not come 
to the foot-lights at the same time as Madame.” 

«J will consult the author,” I replied. 

“JT assure you,” he said—‘‘I assure you, as a 
friend, that even the triumphant genius of the play 
would not carry it through without Madame.” 

I fear I looked incredulous. 

“Tsee,’’ said the manager, ‘‘that you and your 
unknown—the unknown and admired of the world— 
either do not understand—or do not care about, the 
minor methods that establish popularity. H. L. has 
taken immense hold on the public; but he or she has 
foes; and if Madame is in the least disturbed, they 
will increase. I cannot be disinterested in the 
matter; but I feel doubly anxious for the success of 
a work of such high genius, cast so mysteriously 





upon the stream by one who, I must say, does not 
court success as far as I can see, but simply leaves 
it to stand or fall by its own merit!” 

* And what else could she do?” I inquired. 

There was the slightest possible play of the mana- 
ger’s eloquent mouth; and I felt that he thought my 
reply childish. He took my hand in a parental man- 
ner, and, with a patronizing air, said, ‘Certainly 
youand your izcognita are unlike any other dra. 
matists I have ever met, and my experience has been 
pretty large ; however, [ shall do every thing in my 
power to secure a triumph. I think when you see 
the newspapers to-morrow, you will give me credit 
for good generalship—nothing like creating an ex- 
citement. 

[To be continued. 





ZOOLOGICAL CURIOSITIES OF AUSTRALIA. 


Tue principal quadrupeds in Australia are the 
kangaroos, a numerous family, containing many spe- 
cies. These are vegetable-feeding animals, brows- 
ing upon herbage, and in some cases chewing the 
cud like the ruminants. They move by a succession 
of springs, compassing twenty feet or more ata single 
bound; they clear broad gullies and the lower brush- 
wood with surprising agility, and proceed by this 
singular mode of locomotion at a rate which out- 
strips for a time the fleetest horse. Some are of 
great size, being nearly as tall as a man when in their 
ordinary erect position; others are as small as the 
common hare, and strongly resemble it in their gene- 
ral appearance. The kangaroo is timid and inoffen- 
sive, but will defend itself with great vigor when 
closely pursued in the chase, having a formidable 
weapon in its claws. The natives hunt it for food, 
and the colonists for sport. But this is only at the 
very outskirts of the settled districts, and even there 
the animal has become strange. Two, three, or even 
six large strong greyhounds are put upon its track, 
and a smart chase is the result. If water is near at 
hand, the kangaroos make for it, and take possession 
of the deepest part in order to keep their pursuers at 
bay. In some cases they drown the dogs, seizing 
them with their fore-arms and keeping them under 
the water. Frequently they take up @ position with 
their back against a tree, and show fight for a con- 
siderable time, occasionally with success, by ripping 
up or wounding the dogs in a severe manner with 
their hind claws. Reptiles and rapacious birds are 
other enemies. A traveler relates having had his 
attention drawn to a curious misshapen mass, which 
came advancing from some bushes with a novel and 
uncouth motion. He fired, and it fell. On going up 
to the object, he found it to be a small kangaroo, en- 
veloped in the folds of a large snake. The kangaroo 
was how quite dead, and flattened from the pressure 
of the reptile, which, being surprised at the disturb- 
nce it met with, began to uncoil itself, and was dis- 
aia In the course of an excursion to a settler’s 
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farm in a sequestered part of the country, Dr. Lang 
observed two eagles in the act of killing a young 
kangaroo of one of the larger varieties, which they 
had been running down. The birds, scared by his 
approach, left their prey, and perched themselves 
leisurely on the branches of a neighboring tree ; 
while the animal, which had only been stunned or 
slightly wounded, instantly sprung up, and bounded 
off with prodigious leaps down the valley. This 
species of hunt is always conducted by two eagles 
in concert. One continues to fly at the kangaroo’s 
face till it becomes confused, while the other is ready 
whenever it stands still to pounce upon its head and 
pierce the brain with its talons. 

Swifily as the bounding gait of the animal carries 
it along, the natives sometimes effect its capture by 
the process of tracking. This method of hunting 
elicits every qualification prized by savages—the 
skillful exercise of the senses, endurance of hunger 
and thirst, unwearied bodily exertion, and indomi- 
table perseverance. To perform this feat, the track 
of the kangaroo is found, and followed till the animal 
is seen. It flees timidly before the hunter, who pur- 
sues its course, and the same process of flight and 
pursuit is repeated. At nightfall, the native lights 
his fire, and sleeps upon the track. With the early 
dawn the hunt is resumed, and toward the close of 
the second day, or in the course of the third, the 
kangaroo is wearied out, and falls a victim to his 
pursuer. None but a savage in the pride and strength 
of manhood can succeed in this chase, and he who 
has frequently practiced it always enjoys great re- 
nown among his fellows. One of the aboriginal 
dances is called the ‘‘ kangaroo dance.”’” A savage, 
wearing a long tail, drops down on his hands and 
knees, pretends to graze, starts to look about, and 


mimics the demeanor of the animal as closely as pos- , 


sible; others, in the character of dogs and hunters, 
perform their part in a circle round him, at a short 
distance. A few years ago, droves of these pacific 
creatures were of common occurrence; but the gun 
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and dog of the colonist have destroyed them. It 
may be long before they are wholly exterminated, 
but their doom is fixed. 

The most peculiar animal of Australia is the orz- 
thorynchus paradozus, a creature so anomalous that 
when the first specimens’ of it arrived in Europe, 
naturalists suspected the organization to have been 
fabricated for the purposes of imposture. It has the 
bill and webbed feet of the duck united to the body 
of a mole, and bears the common name of the water- 
mole, being semi-aquatic. It frequents tranquil wa- 
ters, seeking its food among aquatic plants, and ex- 
cavating burrows in the steep and shaded bank. The 
motions of its mandibles when procuring food are 
similar to those of a duck under the same circum- 
stances. A number of these animals are always 
found together, but it is difficult to watch their habits, 
as their sense of hearing is so acute that they dis- 
appear at the slightest noise, plunging into the water, 
in which they swim so low that only a very small 
portion of the body can be seen. Familiarity with 
the ornithorynchus has not diminished the astonish- 
ment excited by the first observation of it, as in 
almost equal proportions it partakes of the nature of 
quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles. 

There are no beasts of prey of importance except 
the dingo, or wild dog, the ‘‘ warragat”’ of the na- 
tives. It is about the size of a small fox-hound, 
partaking in form of many of the characteristics of 
both dog and wolf, and not unlike the cross produced 
by the intermixture of those two races. It has a 
bushy tail, and a coat of moderate length, which is 
usually of a buff or bay color. It is easily rendered 
tolerably tame, but is never to be trusted, for the 
lessons of years will be forgotten in a moment, on 
escaping from confinement, and ferocious habits be 
immediately resumed. The dingo never, or very 
rarely, barks, but howls or yells at night with a most 
dismal, unearthly kind of tone. This animal is re- 
markably tenacious of life, an obstinate fighter, con- 
tends in silence, utters no cry of pain, and, like the 
grim wolf, dies as hardly as he has lived. Remark- 
able instances are related of this power of endurance. 
Mr. G. Bennett mentions the case of one, which had 
been beaten so severely that it was supposed all its 
bones were broken, and it was left for dead; but 
after the person had walked away some distance, 
upon accidentally looking back he was astonished to 
see the dingo rise, shake himself, and march into the 
bush, evading all pursuit. The wild dogs are the 
scourge of the flocks of remote settlers, and are 
carefully exterminated. They seldom kill their vic- 
tim at once, but commence eating it, at whatever 
part they chance to have first laid hold of, three or 
four often gnawing together at the unfortunate ani- 
mal. When interrupted in their visits, a goat, a calf, 
or sheep will frequently be found with a limb half 
eaten a way; and the utmost vigilance is requisite 
at far inland sheep stations to protect the flocks from 

*their attacks. The latter are carefully folded and 
guarded at night; two yards or folds are usually 
erected near together, between which the watchman 
has his box, with a bright fire, and frequently he 





walks round with his dogs to keep off the audacious 
prowling enemy. 

The ornithology of Australia, though not so anoma- 
lous in its character as that of the animal tribes, has 
peculiar and striking features. The largest of the 
birds is the emu, or cassowary, found in nearly all 
parts of the country beyond the colonized territory, 
but annually becoming scarcer as settlements advance 
inland. It closely resembles the ostrich in appear- 
ance, next to which it is the tallest bird known, 
standing from five to seven feet high. The genera} 
color isa dull brown, mottled with dingy gray. It 
has only miniature wings, and a kind of downy 
clothing as a substitute for feathers. The eggs are 
about a foot in length, of a green color, esteemed 
good and nutritious food. The flesh of the bird is 
also eatable, especially of young individuals. The 
emu is remarkably wild and shy, but is easily tamed 
if taken young. It runs with extraordinary speed, 
and is not readily overtaken by the fleetest grey- 
hound; any noise may be made in hunting it without 
inconvenience, the sense of hearing being dull, but 
that of sight is proportionably keen; hence it fre- 
quents the open plains, being there most secure from 
whoever may invade the solitude of the desert. Its 
capture requires skill and caution as well as speed. 
To attempt to lay hold by the side is dangerous, as 
an emu would break a horse’s leg witha kick; but 
if a dog fastens upon the neck, as those which are 
trained learn to do, the bird is immediately over- 
thrown, and easily killed. 

Rapacious birds are numerous every where ; ea- 
gles, vultures, falcons, hawks, and owls of various 
kinds. A species of vulture, when pressed by hun- 
ger, is said to be sufficiently daring to attack the 
natives themselves. Birds of exquisitely beautiful 
plumage also abound ; parrots, parroquets, and cocka- 
toos. The /orzes are the most brilliant of the parrot 
tribe. The back and upper portion of the body is a 
bright gleaming blue, while the breast and under 
parts are the most intense rose color. Seen for the 
first time, it is scarcely possible to believe them real, 
as they rise in’a flock from the ground, brightening 
the sunshine with their glorious hues, The Austra- 
lian robin is another exquisitely lovely member of 
the feathered tribe, having some correspondence to 
his English namesake, with the same brisk air and 
manner. The breast is the most vivid geranium 
color, softening to a paler shade toward the wings, 
which are glossy black, with clear white markings 
across them. The back is also black, with a white 
spot on the crown of the head, and the tail-feathers 
are barred with white. These colors are so distinct 
and sharply defined, as to convey the idea of different 
garments, arranged with extreme care, and fitting 
with the utmost precision. A small bird, the d/we- 


wren, is remarkable for the change which its appear- 
ance undergoes. In the winter months, the garb 
worn is plain and unassuming, and the sexes corres- 
pond in costume; but as spring advances, the male 
exhibits a total transformation, not only in the hue, 
but in the texture of the plumage. It is hardly sur- 
passed for resplendent beauty by any of the feathered 
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race, except perhaps the humming-birds of America. 
Nor is the change confined to the plumage, but ex- 
tends to the habits of the warbler, which pass from a 
somewhat staid demeanor to great vivacity of song 
and manner. Among the migratory birds, the dee- 
eater is fascinating from the elegance of its form, and 
the graceful mode of its flight. The same pleasing 
associations are connected with it in the colonies as 
with the swallow and cuckoo in England, its arrival 
being a certain harbinger of the return of apring. It 
appears in New South Wales, and all parts of the 
same latitude, in August, and departs northward in 
March, the intervening period being employed in 
ihe duties of incubation and rearing. During the 
summer months it is universally spread over the 
southern portion of Australia, and over the northern 
in winter. 

The /yre-bird, so called from the graceful form of 
the tail in the male, which resembles that of a lyre, 
is peculiar to the south-eastern coast. But little is 
known of its habits, as it very rarely approaches the 
abode of. civilized man, and is so excessively shy, 
that even a sight of it can with difficulty be obtained. 
‘While among the bushes,’? says Mr. Gould, “I 
have been surrounded by these birds, pouring forth 
their loud and liquid calls for days together, without 
being able to get a sight of them; and it was only by 
the most determined perseverance and extreme cau- 
tion, that | was enabled to effect this desirable ob- 
ject, which was rendered the more difficult by their 
often frequenting the most inaccessible and precipi- 
tous sides of gullies and ravines, covered with tan- 
gled masses of creepers and umbrageous trees. The 
cracking of a stick, the rolling down of a small stone, 
or any other noise, however slight, suffices to alarm 
them ; and none but those who have traversed these 
rugged, hot, and suffocating bushes, can fully under- 
stand the excessive labor attendant on the pursuit. 
Independently of climbing over rocks and fallen 
trunks of trees, the sportsman has to creep and crawl 
beneath and among the branches with the utmost 
caution, taking care only to advance when the bird’s 
attention is occupied in singing, or scratching up the 
leaves in search of food. To watch its actions, it is 
necessary to remain perfectly motioniess, not ven- 

_turing to move even in the slightest degree, or it 
vanishes from sight, as if by magic.’’ The lyre-bird 
is capable of performing extraordinary leaps, and will 
Spring ten feet perpendicularly from the ground. 
Though called a pheasant by the settlers, it is in 
reality a member of the thrush family, about the size 
of asmalil domestic fowl. Its natural note is most 
frequently heard morning and evening, and resem- 
bles the ery of a blew blew; but the bird is a mocker, 
and will imitate every sound heard in the bush—the 
croak of the crow, the scream of the cockatoo, the 
chatter of the parrot, and even the howl of the dingo. 

The melody common to the English woods is not 
heard in the Australian forests, the notes of birds 
being far more generally monotonous and discordant 
than musical. Some are familiarly styled after their 
tones. The de//-bérd has won the appellation from 
the resemblance of its deep full voice to the sound of 





abell. The coachman has that title from its chief 
note being a long, clear whistle, finishing with a 
noise exactly resembling the smart crack of a whip. 
The &nife-grinder is distinguished by giving utter- 


ance to a sound, which might be mistaken for that of 


grinding a knife on the grindstone. But the most 
extraordinary chant is that of the lawghing-jackass, 
which it is impossible to hear without risibility. 
‘‘ He commences,”’ says a writer, ‘‘by a low cack- 
ling sound, gradually growing louder, like that of a 
hen in a fuss; then suddenly changing his note, he so 
closely imitates Punch’s penny trumpet, that you 
would almost affirm it was, indeed, the jolly ‘roo-too- 
too’ of that public favorite you heard. Next comes 
the prolonged bray of an ass, done to the life, ful- 
lowed by an articulate exclamation, apparently ad- 
dressed to the listener, sounding very like, ‘Oh, what 
a Guy!’ and the whole winds up with a suppressed 
chuckle, ending in an uproarious burst of laughter.’’ 
Where many of these merry birds congregate to- 
gether, the effect is droll in the extreme, provoking 
the most gloomy-minded listener to laugh in concert. 
First one begins alone, and laughs lustily at the top 
of his voice ; a second, third, and fourth, then take 
up the strain like glee-singers, till the whole party 
are fairly off, and the very trees seem to peal out 
along with them. The bird is one of the parrot tribe, 
useful as an adroit destroyer of snakes, guanas, and 
other reptiles. 

The habits of some of the Australian birds are very 
peculiar. Thus the talagalla, the brush turkey of 
the colonists, avoids the personal toils of incubation 
by depositing its eggs in an immense heap of vege- 
table matter, and trusts to the heat engendered by the 
process of decomposition for the development of the 
young. The heap employed for this purpose is not 
the work of one pair of birds, but a number labor at 
the construction for several weeks previous to the 
period of laying. It varies in size from two to four 
cart-loads, and is of a perfectly pyramidal form. The 
materials are accumulated, not by the bill, but by the 
foot, which firmly grasps a quantity of grass, leaves 
and rubbish, throwing the load back to a common 
centre. When the work is completed, the eggs are 
deposited, not side by side, but from nine to twelve 
inches apart, and planted at nearly an arm’s depih, 
perfectly upright, with the large end upward. They 
are covered up as they are laid, and allowed to re- 
main till hatched. It is not unusual to obtain nearly 
a bushel of eggs at a time from a single heap, and, as 
they are delicious eating, they are eagerly sought 
after. The deipoa and megapodtus are other mound- 
raising birds. The latter, an inhabitant of the north 
coast, constructs a mound of vast dimensions, and of 
different materials, apparently increasing the same 
every season. One of sand, shells, and a slight ad- 
mixture of earth, was found to be twenty feet round 
at the base, and five feet high. In another example, 
the circumference was sixty feet, and the height fif- 
teen feet. But Captain Stokes measured one com- 
posed of earth, fragments of coral or stone, and pieces 
of stick, which had a circumference of a hundred 
and fifty feet. 
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More extraordinary still are the bower-like tene- 
ments constructed by the satin bird and other 
species. They are formed of sticks and twigs firmly 
interwoven, and ornamented with various decora- 
tions, being apparently designed to be places of resort, 
or halls of assembly, where both sexes occasionally 
meet and indulge in giddy playfulness. These 
bowers are usually placed under the slielter of the 
branches of some overhanging trees, in the most re- 
tired part of the forest. The interior, particularly 
near the entrance, is decorated with gayly-colored 
articles, collected by the birds, such as gaudy feathers 
and shells, which are either strewed upon the fldor 
or hung up among the twigs. ‘‘ The propensity of 
these birds,”’ says Mr. Gould, “to pick up and fly 
off with any attractive object is so well known to the 
natives, that they always search the runs for any small 
missing article, as the bowl of a pipe, etc., they may 
have accidentally dropped in the bush. I myself 
found at the entrance of them, asmall, neatly-worked 
stone tomahawk, of an inch and a half in length, 
together with some slips of blue cotton rags, which 
the birds had doubtless picked up at a deserted en- 
campment of the natives. For what purpose these 
curious bowers are made is not yet, perhaps, fully 
understood. They are certainly not used as a nest, 
but as a place of resort for many individuals of both 
sexes, which, when there assembled, run through 
and around the bower in a sportive and playful man- 
ner, and that so frequently, that it is seldom entirely 
deserted. 

The reptile tribe is represented by harmless 
lizards, hideous-looking guanas, larger members of 
the same family, scorpions, centipedes, and snakes, 
The latter are numerous, and of many species, as 
well as of very varying size. A large kind, the dia- 
mond snake, exquisitely adorned with different colors 
like mosaic work, has been met with nearly twenty 
feet long, and is commonly eaten by the natives. 
Some are so venomous that a bite produces speedy 
death, unless suction, cauterization, and other reme- 
dies are promptly applied. But fatal occurrences of 
the kind are rare, as all the formidable reptiles are as 
glad to retire from the approach of man as he can be 
to avoid them. The great danger arises from some 
of the smaller snakes being so exactly similar in 
color to the dead sticks and leaves on the ground, 
that they may be accidentally trodden on while indo- 
lently reposing, and inflict a wound before the pas- 
senger is aware of their presence. ‘* Whilst plodding 
forward,’’ says a settler, ‘‘ now watching the strange- 
ly-ornamented birds which were flitting about, -or 
talking over our plans, one of my companions, ob- 





serving at the side of his path a thick piece of stick, 
struck at it as he walked by; judge of his surprise as 
the fancied stick reared itself with an angry hiss and 
threatening eye ; before it could spring, however, he 
struck it down, but without killing it; in another 
moment, therefore, the three saplings descended upon 
and destroyed it; even in dying, however, the reptile 
snapped at and fixed its fangs in the stick I held; 
finding it dead, 1 allowed it to remain clinging to the 
stick, and carried it on with me to the end of our 
day’s journey. Before this we had not given one 
thought to the possibility of meeting any poisonous 
reptiles, but our fright made us sufficiently careful, 
and a wide berth was given to any thing that looked 
suspicious, either in our path or by the side of it.” 
Caution is required when camping out in the bush at 
night. The unpleasant adventure has occurred of 
using a saddle for a pillow, and finding in the morn- 
ing a large black snake, one of the most deadly, 
coiled under the saddle-cloth, close to the ear of the 
slumberer. The warmth of the log-fire had attracted 
the unwelcome visitor to become the traveler’s bed- 
fellow. Frogs abound, resembling in form and size 
those with which we are familiar, but superbly 
colored. The general hue is a vivid yellow-green, 
but this is penciled with other shades, emerald, 
olive, and blue greens, with a few delicate markings 
of bright yellow, like an embroidery of threads of 
gold on velvet. 

Insect life is intensely prolific, and abundantly an- 
noying in various districts. 1ln the summer, mos- 
quitoes swarm in low situations near water, and in 
the neighborhood of thick woods—new-comers being 
specially exposed to their attacks. Flies are also 
every where a perfect pest, and fleas are often a 
special torment. There are stingless bees, living in 
hollow trees, yielding a fine honey ; giant ants, called 
‘colonial bull-dogs,”’ from their ferocity, which in- 
flict a sting as sharp as that of a wasp; and marsh 
leeches, insatiably drawing blood as opportunity of- 
fers. To guard against these annoyances, strong 
leathern leggings are commonly worn in traveling 
on foot through unfrequented parts of the country. 
The coasts of Australia abound with fish, denomi- 
nated by names with which we are familiar, as cod, 
bream, mullet, whiting, and mackerel, though of dif- 
ferent species. Rock and bed oysters, lobsters, 
crayfish, and prawns, are also found in various 
places. The rivers and lagoons have plenty of perch 
and eels, with fresh-water shrimps in abundance. 
The ‘Murray cod” of the colonists, a beautiful and 
well-flavored fish of large size, is caught in consider- 
able quantities at certain seasons in that river. 
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THE CONTENTED MAN. 


Way need I strive or sigh for wealth? 
It is enough for me 

That heaven hath sent me strength and health, 
A spirit glad and free : 

Grateful these blessings to receive, 

I sing my hymn at morn and eve. 


Then loud I thank the Lord above, 
And say in joyful mood, 
His love, indeed, is Father’s love, 
He wills to all men good. 
Then let me ever grateful live, 
Enjoying all He deignsto give. JoHaNN MILLER. 








A RAILWAY INCIDENT. 


THERE are sO many miseries about a railway. 
There is the utter destruction of one’s nerves in the 
gigantic bustle and business around; you seem en- 
circled by one extravagant hiss; the mingled flavor 
of smoke and oil, subsidiary to the abominable steam- 
packet movement, adapted to produce on dry land 
the most objectionable results of a sea-voyage; the 
clambering up to your carriage, like climbing the 
side of a house from its height and perpendicularity ; 
and the hawling or pushing your lady companions 
thus incommodiously to their seats. Then, after a 
fluttering jerk of the signal-bell, which reminds you 
that your wife’s half-dozen packages are in the hands 
of as many porters, a few minutes elapse, spent in 
painfully poking your head out to the utmost extent 
of your neck, to make sure of the safe deposition of 
the said voluminous luggage. Another jerk of the 
bell, anda slow tremulous motion, and you fancy 
you are fairly under way at last. No such thing; a 
jingling of chains, followed by a full stop, with the 
additional emphasis of no gentle bang against the 
“buffers” of the next carriage, convinces you, as 
you are flung into the bonnet of the lady opposite, 
that you labor under a mistake, and that the whole 
routine of disagreeables attendant upon getting up the 
steam will again have to be undergone before that 
happy consummation is effected. However, sup- 
pose all this accomplished: you rush gloomily along 
what in summer seems an endless green ditch, to 
the top of whose sides even it is vain to try to raise 
your eyes, much less can you hope to see the country 
through which you are passing, save when friendly 
undulations of the surface permit you a brief glance 
of the surrounding scenery, just by way of letting 
you see how much you lose for the sake of reaching 
your journey’s end a few hours sooner. Or, if you 
chance to have some miles’ uninterrupted prospect 
of wild, romantic beauty, depend upon it, right ahead 
a tunnel, two miles long, yawns to receive you. 
While the slackened pace at which you pass through 
its chill concavity affords you ample leisure to think 
over the possible result of any flaw or fracture in that 
slight brickwork which alone intervenes between 
you and the pressure of nobody knows what weight 
of superincumbent, and most picturesquely fir-clad 
hill; doomed to such desecration by a flinty-hearted 
engineer and directois, to whom all the natural beauty 
of the whole earth would weigh as nothing against 
three letters of the alphabet—L. s.d. And who are 
equally reckless of the shock sustained by people of 
delicate nerves, on feeling themselves rapidly and 
irresistibly impelled toward a black orifice, which 
finds its fitting antitype in that opening by Heaven’s 
gate into which Bunyan tells us poor Ignorance was 
thrust as a short-cut to the infernal regions. Not to 
mention minor inconveniences that, as it is said, may 
attend the transit : one of which, the transfer of black 
patches from the lips of grave, correct-looking gen- 





tlemen, to that of, if possible, still more demure, 
correct-looking ladies, would, were the case authen- 
ticated, legitimately bring these gigantic bores within 
the range of the society for the reformation of man- 
ners. 

How provoking, too, to be eagerly looking out for 
some interesting spot, some village, or neighborhood, 
perchance associated with family recollections, and 
dear to you as identified with those whom you hold 
dear, but which you have never seen—how inex- 
pressibly provoking to approach, traverse the locality, 
and even leave it far behind, in one inexorable deep 
cutting, from the abyss of which you see about as 
much as from the bottom of a well! and H——d re- 
mains as much a mere name as ever. 

There are none of those delightful breaks and 
changes that add to the interest of highway-traveling 
The entertainment of passing through strange towns, 
where, in idle mood, you note odd signs, and names, 
and customs—for every place has those peculiar to it. 
The variations of up-hill and down-dale ; or even the 
diversion of a restive horse, which is surely better 
than unbroken monotony ; affording, as it does, an 
unparalleled opportunity for man, woman, or child, 
all the passengers, and as many ragamuflins as can be 
got together on so short a notice, seyerally and 
singly to issue as many, and contradictory orders, 
advices, objurgations, and lamentations, as the most 
unreasonable spirit may move them to: useless and 
impertinent in themselves, yet not without value on 
physiological grounds; seeing how eminently they 
promote a free and vigorous circulation of the vital 
fluid, and a healthy action of the lungs—two impor- 
tant requisites for the well-being of the human frame. 
None of these chances and changes, not even a way- 
side purchase of tempting summer-fruit, however 
hot and dry (simple thirsty does not express your 
condition) you may happen to be; but on—on—on 
you fuss from one shire to another, without taking in 
a single new idea. All that you gain is additional 
evidence in favor of your own original and boundless 
preference for animated, intelligent, quadrupedal flesh 
and blood, over dark, stern, soulless metal. 

Yes, 1 do hate railway traveling: and not merely 
as a matter of taste xow. An accident that befell me 
a few years ago, and that could only have happened 
upon a railway, has caused it to be associated in my 
mind with such painful feelings, as that I cannot even 
think of it without, in some degree, renewing suffer- 
ing, which I would fain hope is without parallel in 
the experience of any whose eye may glance over 
this record of mine. 

In the month of August, 18—, it was incumbent 
upon me to take a journey to a town at some dis- 
tance from my own residence. Time being no ob- 
ject with me, and the country through which my 
route lay very beautiful, I resolved to take it in what 
was to me the most enjoyable way ; but, after deli- 
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gent inquiry for any thing in the shape of a stage- 
coach, I found that her majesty’s mail had ceased 
running the week before; so that “the rail’? was my 
only chance of getting to the place of my destination. 
Whereupon I made a virtue of necessity ; submitting, 
though with the worst grace in the world; for my 
habitual dislike to this mode of traveling was in- 
creased by one of those unaccountable fits of reluc- 
tance to taking the journey, which sometimes seizes 
one, and which is usually set down to the score of 
nervousness. So I tried to explain mine: which, as 
the time drew near, rose to a complete dread of it, 
to my no small annoyance, for I had a contempt for 
omens and presentiments ; and zealously, but vainly, 
I tried to pooh! pooh! myself out of it. 

The morning broke, dull, wet, oppressive, with ap- 
parently half a score thunder-storms in reserve for 
my especial use; and at six o’clock I jumped up 
from an uneasy dream, in which I was struggling 
with some nondescript wild beast, to find I had only 
half an hour left to make my toilet and get to the 
station. Of course, every thing went wrong ; strings 
slipped into knots, buttons flew; never was there 
such confusion. I could not be quick, I was in such 
ahurry. Hastily swallowing a cup of tea (part of 
which, to crown my mishaps, went the wrong way,) 
I ran off; and must own that, important as was my 
business, I felt half sorry, as I entered the booking- 
office, to find myself in time: for a secret hope had 
possessed me that J might prove too late; a hope 
that had expanded into certainty as I heard the hour 
at which I expected the train to start announced from 
half a dozen steeples ere I was half way to the sta- 
tion. I reached it ; found the time had been altered ; 
so got my ticket; ‘‘ snapped” at the clerk who fur- 
nished it (this relieved me a little) and sprang into a 
carriage, which tempted me as containing only one 
occupant; and the huge mass slowly took its noisy 
way from under acres, surely, of glazed roof, and 
speedily left it behind. 

The rain ceased as we got into the open country, 
a fine breeze sprang up, which blew away my fidgets, 
and I began internally to laugh at myself for having 
been such a fool ; not forgetting to congratulate my 
better self on its having triumphed over the nervous 
fears that had beset me. It really became almost 
pleasant.- A mail-train, so that I was secure from 
the plague of frequent stoppages, and their consequent 
resh starts. An exhilarating atmosphere: the dark 
clouds that had spoken of thunder when [ rose, now 
betraying no such obstreperous intentions, but quietly 
taking themselves off as fast as they could. The 
weight on my spirits removed ;—yes, I began to be 
susceptible of a modified sort of enjoyment; and in 
the gayety of my heart, I told my fellow-traveler 
that it was a fine day: a remark to which he vouch- 
safed me no answer, save such might be ¢alled the 
turning on me a pair of eyes that looked vastly like 
live coals. They almost made me start; but I con- 
sidered it was no business of mine ; the gentleman’s 
eyes were his own, and I doubted not that mine, 
owing to a short, sleepless night, were as much too 
dull as his were too bright : so I whisked my pocket- 





kerchief across them, by way of polishing them a 
little, took out a newspaper, sank into a cosy corner, 
and prepared to read, or sleep, as the case might be. 
In the very drowsiest part of a long speech, I was 
just going off into the most luxurious slumber 
imaginable, when I was roused by the restlessness 
of my companion ; who, as I waked up thoroughly, 
seemed laboring under some strong and inexplicable 
excitement. He looked agitated, changed his seat 
frequently, moved his limbs impatiently, borrowed 
my paper, and ina trice returned it with some unin- 
telligible observation; then peered anxiously out of 
the window, through which he thrust himself so far, 
as to induce me to volunteer a caution, which he 
received pleasantly, stared at the wheels, as though 
he were calculating their revolutions, and then re- 
sumed his seat. 

His perturbation was manifest. I could not imagine 
what possessed the man; but at length, noticing the 
agitated manner with which he often glanced through 
the window, as though to see whether we were fol- 
lowed, I determined that he must be some gentle- 
manly rogue, to whom speedy flight was indispen- 
sable; and that his anxiety and excessive distur- 
bance arose from fear of pursuit: a fear that to me 
seemed one of those vain ones peculiar to the wicked, 
for we were then nearly at the ultimatum of railway 
speed, and did not expect to stop before reaching our 
destination, still at a considerable distance. His 
whole manner and appearance confirmed this view 
of the case ; I presumed his evil conscience had con- 
jured up a ‘special engine” at our heels; and after 
indulging in a few appropriate moral reflections, (to 
myself, of course,) I resumed my paper. 

The next minute he was opposite me I heard a 
slight movement, raised my head—a strong knife, 
such as is used in pruning trees, was open in his 
hand ; and, with eyes verily scintillating, his startling 
address, in a tone, the coolness of which strangely 
contrasted with its import, was—“ I ’m going to kill 
you!” The horrible truth flashed upon me at once : 
he was insane, and I a/ove with him, shut out from 
all possibility of human help! Terror gave me calm- 
ness : fixing my eye upon him, so as to command his 
movements, and perhaps control him, I answered 
quietly and firmly, ‘‘ No, youare not.” It was well 
I was prepared. That moment he sprang on me, and 
the death-struggle began. I grappled with him, and 
attempted to secure his right arm; while again and 
again, as [ strained every nerve to accomplish this 
purpose, did that accursed blade glitter before my 
eyes; for my antagonist was my superior in muscle 
and weight, and armed in addition with the demo- 
niacal strength of madness, now expressed in every 
lineament of his inflamed and distorted countenance. 
What a sight was that, not seper-human face! 
Loudly and hoarsely I called for help :—but we were 
rushing along thirty miles in the hour, and my cries 
were drowned amid the roar of wheels and steam. 
How horrible were my sensations! Cooped up thus, 
to be mangled and murdered by a madman, with 
means of rescue within a few feet of me, and yet 
that help, that communication with my fellows that 
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would have saved me, as utterly unattainable, as 
though we were in a desert. I quivered, as turning 
aside thrust after thrust, dealt with exhaustless and 
frenzied violence, I doubted not that the next must 
find its way to my heart. My strength was rapidly 
failing : not so that of my murderer. I struggled des- 
perately, as alone the fear of such a death could 
enable a man to do; and, my hands gashed and bleed- 
ing, at last wrenched the knife from his hold, and 
flung it through the window. Then I first seemed 
to breathe! But not yet was I safe. With redoubled 
rage he threw himself at my throat, crushing it as 
with iron fingers; and as I felt his whole frame heave 
and labor with the violence of the attack, for one 
dreadful moment I gave up all for lost. But, surely 
then, some unseen Power strengthened me. Half 
strangled, I flung the whole weight of my body upon 
him, got him down, and planting my knee on his 
breast, by main strength held him, spite of his frantic 
efforts to writhe himself from under me. My hands 
were bitten, and torn in his convulsive rage, but I 
felt not—heeded it not—life was at stake, and hardly 
I fought for it. The bitterness of death was upon 
me, and awfully clear and distinct, in that mortal 
struggle, were the past and the future: the human, 
sinful past, and the dread, unknown, avenging, 
eternal future. How were the joys and sorrows of 
years compressed into that one backward glance ; and 
how utterly insignificant did they appear as the light 
of life seemed fading from them. Fearfully calm and 
collected was my mind, while my body felt as 
though dissolving with the terrible strain to which 





all its powers were subjected. And yet, consumed 
as I was with mental and physical agony, I well re- 
member my sensation of 5/iss, for such it was, when 
the cool breeze for a single moment blew upon my 
flushed and streaming brow, which felt as though at 
the mouth of a furnace ! 

But this could not last long. My limbs shook, and 
were fast relaxing their gripe, a mist swam before my 
eyes, my recollection wavered, when—thank heaven! 
I became sensible ofa diminution of our speed. Fresh 
strength inspired me. I dashed my prisoner down 
as he again attempted to free himself. Then the 
welcome sound of letting off the steam—the engine 
stopped, the door opened—and [ was saved! 

My companion was quickly secured, and presently 
identified as a lunatic who had escaped from con- 
finement. To it he was again consigned; and I, 
from that day to this, have never entered a railway 
carriage with only ove passenger in it. 

Such is a simple recital of my adventure, which I 
have not sought to heighten by any arts of narration. 
It is, indeed, utterly beyond my power to convey 
any adequate idea of that horrible encounter. Its 
most faithful transcript has been found in many a 
nightmare and fearful dream, with which it has fur- 
nished the drear hours of night.* 


* The above is no mere fiction. [t occurred on one of 
the English railways some years ago, and the facts were 
communicated to a member of the writer’s family by the 
gentleman whose life was thus strangely periled. It, and 
another somewhat similar case, may, perhaps, induce 
others to avoid a railway journey with only one strange 
fellow-traveler. 
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[Written in aid of the Bazaar held at the ‘“‘ Orphan Working-School,’? Haverstock Hill.]} 


Pomp and pageant may be round, 
Star and feather nigh, 

Wreaths and banners may be found 
Challenging mine eye. 

Brows may wear the princely gem 
By ingot bought and sold, 

But never have I breathed o’er them, 
** Oh! would that I had gold !”? 


I have stood beneath the dome ° 
Spanning halls of pride ! 

I have dwelt within the home 
Where Art with Plenty vied; 

I have seen all Fortune brings, 
That men so fondly hold, 

Yet never sighed above such things, 
‘Oh! would that I had gold !”” 


But when Charity has shown 
The helpless and the poor, 
Telling woes too oft unknown, 
That kindred forms endure; 
Then I inly crave the store 
Of those with ‘‘ wealth untold,”’ 
Then do I dare to ask for more, 
And wish that I had gold. 





Orphans! your sad claims must prove 
With me the first on earth, 

For I have had a mother’s love, 
And know its holy worth. 

*T is first in clinging close and warm, 
*T is last to loose its hold; 

The circlet of a mother’s arm 
Is formed of Gop’s own gold! 


Orphans ! your sad claims must wring 
The mite from hardest hand ; 
Where friendless childhood finds no spring, 
The breast is desert land. 
Poets’ mantles rarely fall 
In rich and shining fold, 
But Song may strengthen Pity’s call, 
And be as blest as gold. 


Orphans! take my spirit prayer, 
°T is all I have to give, 

And simple words perchance may bear 
Deed-gifts that may live: 

Yet there ’s dimness in mine eye 
Wher tales like yours are told, 

And Mercy, in her gentle sigh, 
Breathes—‘‘ Would that I had gold !” 








THE STORY OF MADAME RAYMOTTE,. 





BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 





THE revolving seasons, pointing out the Festivals 
as a clock strikes the hours, obliges us sometimes to 
think how we spend them, and how they are spent 
elsewhere. A magazine is not, to my mind, the 
place in which to introduce religious observations ; 
or humiliating details as to how ‘‘ FestivaL-pays’’ 
are mis-spent by professing Christians, might be 
presented to the reader. But, setting aside such 
considerations, I have often thought that our regular, 
stolid, hard-working Englishman, of all men in the 
world, least knows how to enjoy a festival as a ra- 
tional being ought to enjoy it. 

The French spend their Jours de fétes much more 
rationally than we do, I remember at Havre, and 
other provincial towns in France, being exceedingly 
delighted with the manifestations of happiness among 
the lower classes on their féte-days. It is pleasant 
to see them sitting beneath the shadows of their 
trees, drinking nothing stronger than coffee, and 
either joining in the rural dance, or listening to the 
poetry of some street-minstrel, who, exalted on a 
barrel, and shaded by a gay-colored cotton umbrella, 
recites or sings, or mingles both together, according 
to the wishes or taste of his audience. It is exhila- 
rating to witness their natural cheerfulness, with its 
outbursts of joyous laughter, and to know that it does 
not proceed from that excitement which debases 
the mind and destroys the body. It is salutary to 
know that the human beings you see crowded around 
you will go to their homes and humble beds without 
having either the crimes of gluttony or intoxication 
to answer for the next day. I have often wondered, 
during their festivals, how the long, lean, yellow face 
of the Frenchman, so full of business all the morn- 
ing, becomes lit up, as if by magic, when emanci- 
pated from his labors; it is something like the flash 
of a dark lantern, the more brilliant when its past 
obscurity is remembered. A Frenchwoman, indeed, 
is almost always pleasant to speak to and to look at; 
having a brown dingy skin, thin lips, and meagre fea- 
tures; having no advantage beyond a well-dressed 
petite figure, and most brilliant, languishing, beam- 
ing, shadowy, loving, hating eyes (for they are all 
these by turns, and for a purpose;) she will look fas- 
cinating, ay, even when snows are above her brow. 
A Frenchwoman’s eyes are a marvel; her whole 
stock in beauty’s trade are—rzyes. Our English, 
Irish, and Scotch women have eyes—good eyes to 
see with, and very well to look at; nice eyes, sweet 
eyes, brown eyes, black eyes, blue eyes, gray eyes! 
But a Frenchwoman’s eyes are all these—and more! 
The bare remembrance of such eyes has beguiled 
me from my object. I intended to have contrasted 


the manner of keeping the /féte of New Year’s Day 
in England with that in France; but I have, like 





many others, written much, yet nothing to the pur- 
pose. Instead of performing my intent, I will simply 
relate a litile incident which occurred to a Madame 
Raymotte, on a New Year’s Day, and wish that al! 
my acquaintances may have as happy a commence- 
ment of their new year as dear old little Madame 
Raymotte had to hers. 

Madame, at the termination of the year 18—, was 
a.very small specimen of an old gentlewoman— 
shriveled and wizened, and drawn together, till her 
little back formed a little hump; her dress was a 
brownish black silk—much worn—and generally 
slightly powdered over the bosom with rappee; “It 
did not,’’? she would say, laughing, “show vara 
moche on de dark silk.” 

The moment you entered Madame’s room, you 
saw she was a gentlewoman—there could be no mis- 
take about it; her salutation was that of La vieiile 
Cour. She was (though then living in a little back 
room up three pair of perpendicular stairs in a nar- 
roW street) a specimen of the old courtly school of 
France, when urbanity and dignity were combined 
in a lady’s deportment. After she had placed her 
visitor in the best chair—with her back to the light 
(a wise bit of French etiquette,) she would resume 
her seat at a little antique work-table, upon which 
were scattered, or more properly speaking, placed, 
the materials of her trade : she made artificial flowers. 
She was then stzty-five years old, and yet made them 
for bread! It was interesting to see the scraps, and 
shreds, and coloring matter, from which she manu- 
factured the perfect and exquisite flowers heaped 
before her ; it was like drawing music from the reeds 
of a wild river; and it was curious to observe her 
little fingers, as a surgeon would say, ‘‘so anatomi- 
cally perfect,’? creating roses and dahlias, the 
thready ‘‘resida’’—and the trembling orange blossom 
—and all this, at that advanced age, without the aid 
of spectacles—such eyes as she has !—bright—and 
keen—and glittering—and melting too. I have as 
often seen them filled with tears as with mirth. In 
summer, her fairy feet were placed daintily upon & 
little stool, and in winter on a chawffe-pié. She said 
she could seldom afford herself “ de large fieer ;’’ her 
bed was always concealed by a screen; and on al 
ancient chest of drawers, which she denominated 
‘¢de tall buoy,”’ were glass shades of various sizes, 
covering the most cherished specimens of her beau- 
tiful and feminine art; there was no carpet on the 
floor : she used to say that ‘de cat—her dear Tomas 
—him dey call Tom—would scratch a carpet to 
pieces.’’ I do not think Madame Raymotte eve! 
gave him an opportunity of doing so. Tom—an ugly 
old cat as ever crept out of Saint Giles’—was a great 
comfort to the good Madame. ‘He have de visdom 
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of de sarpen’, vid de dowceur of de dove,’’ she 
would say—‘‘Ah! mon chere Tomas, you be goot 
chat!—you nevere, nevere goe to take your littel 
sleeps upon my tables—nevere puts your foots upon 
my flow-eres—but goes and sleeps in my beds; ¢/ est 
si sage—le bon chat!’ Now, if visitors did not 
think ‘‘Ze bon chat’’ very “ sage,’’ in preferring the 
warm bed to the flowers, they never said so, because 
Madame did not like to hear it. 

Madame had been very unfortunate in her younger 
days. She came with her parents to England during 
the French Revolution, and their deaths, which oc- 
curred long before the temporary restoration of the 
Bourbon dynasty, left her alone in our English 
world. She frequently spoke of her early days—of 
visions of splendor mingled with the memories of 
the fountains and gardens of the ‘old chateau,’’ and 
still more of ‘‘ Madame La Comtesse,’”’ her ‘‘ chére 
maman,”’ and ‘‘ Monsieur Le Comte,’’ her ‘‘ cher 
papa ;” and tears would roll down her cheeks while 
recounting their rank—their virtue—their privations : 
this was her constant theme, though she never al- 
luded to her own exertions, which had rendered 
their latter days more comfortable than the first 
years of their exile. Madame had received much 
kindness from the belles and beauties of Queen Char- 
jotte’s court—had wreathed flowers for many a titled 
brow, which long since had been wreathed by the 
red earth-worm—and she told a long, rambling story 
about having once had the honor of presenting a 
bouquet of her own manufacture to Queen Char- 
lotte. ‘And how did you present it, Madame ?’’ I 
used to inquire, though 1 had often heard, but the old 
lady liked to tell. 

‘“] fall upon my knee, and take her royally beau- 
tiful hand, and press it to my lip.” 

“And did you say any thing, Madame?” 

“I did make a few vords speech in my own head 
full three veeks before, and repeat it to myself day 
and night to be ready; but just at the beginning—de 
dear majesty—she had some littel bits of snuff stick 
to her royal fingers—and they get up my nose—and 
{ sneeze—sneeze—sneeze like poor Tomas ven he 
gets enrhumé; and de court ladies laugh—de littel 
\Mterre, ti-terre; and her majesty—she smile—big 
smile—her royal mouth vas vary longe—and she 
smiles—and say, ‘Mademoiselle, you must larne— 
to take de snuff—and den you vill not sneeze 
ven you kiss my hand—and so I take snulf evere 
since,” 

She certainly followed her majesty’s advice, and 
would not have sneezed for the last thirty years—at 
all events, at any thing in the shape of snuff. There 
Was one subject, however, upon which the loqua- 
cious Freachwoman was almost always silent—her 
marriage. It was next to impossible to get her to 
deliver any opinion whatever upon the state matri- 
monial. If a wreath of orange blossoms were be- 
Spoke, she has often been heard to sigh and exclaim, 
“Poor fools!” in an undertone, after her customers’ 
departure. 

‘‘Madame,’’ I ventured once to inquire, “why 
did you murmur ‘poor fool!’ when receiving the 





order from that fine lady’s maid touching the flowers 
necessary for her young mistress ?”’ 

‘** Because, my kind friend,’ she replied, taking 
a large pinch of snuff, “because J have vorne ’em 
myself.” 

‘Then you do not approve of matrimony ?”’ 

‘* Bah !—poor fools !’’ 

** Not under any circumstances ?”’ 

‘*‘ No—non—poor fools!” 

‘* But, Madame, yow married !”’ 

** Poor—poor—poor fools!’ repeated the old 
florist, shaking her head. I would not venture to 
continue my inquiry, for the sad tones of her last 
reply were painf&i to hear, though only the repeti- 
tion of an exclamation which, at first, had struck me 
as absurd. But, to my astonishment, after placing 
her little feet more firmly on her footstool, she of 
herself resumed the subject : 

‘‘T have been poor fools myself, dear ladie, and 
dat is de ratson vy I not like to make bridal garni- 
ture—de vedding blossoms—to tremble over the 
poor innocent brows of de young maids. I vill tell 
you—I am old now, but [ vas pretty little French- 
vomans once; and a young man—he vas very, 
very beautifu’ to look at—take my heart all his 
own. It was soon after de death of Monsieur le 
Comte, my papa, and Madame, my angel mothere, 
vas varry ill. She call me all day and night to her 
bed side, and I could not cultivate my flowers—but 
have moche trouble between de love and de poverty. 
I say to myself, bettere for me to marry him who 
loves me, and vill help to keep my poor maman—he 
seemed gentlemans in feelings—he have great talent 
—teach music—sing! Ah! le bon Dieu! dat vas 
singing! So, aftaer moche thought, and great love, 
I said, ‘Charles, I vill marry you! if you promise to 
love Madame la Comtesse, my goot maman, as if 
she vere your own parent ;’ and he knee] at my feets, 
and vid hand upon vere a man’s heart ought to be, he 
sware! Vell, my dere Madame, ve vere married! 
and at first I think, Oh, vat angel mans my Charles 
be !—he play such music—he write such poetry upon 
me, and de poor royal Marie Antoinette !—ah! mon 
Dieu! he make de sun to shine in our little room, 
and ven he present I make only flowers couleur de 
rose. My maman—she, La Comtesse—die !—ven I 
shed such tears that le bom Diew had not spare her 
longere! I little think that all, in von small year, I 
bless Him that she have not ear to hear, or eye to 
see my misery ! 

“I became a mothere; a living, breathing little 
angel sleep on my bosom—look in my eyes—stretch 
out its littel hands to my face—coo—and laugh and 
cry de smad/ tear (I nevere let him shed darge tear) 
—and twine his rosy fingers in my hair. Oh, le bon 
Dieu! Ivas happy ! I vas more than happy !—asleep 
or awake, it vas all de same; I see my child—hear 
my child—feels my child—I makes de most beautiful 
flowers by his cradel; and at first his father’s voice 
sung our boy asleeps ; den, ven he came home, he too 
tiered to sings; den! he change de great change, and 
not come home for long between ; den, hardly atall! 1 
cry overe my boy; I sob till my heart almost break ; I 
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reproach Charles—I tell him dis not treatment for a 
vife, and—”’ 

Madame paused. 1 did not think features, whose 
every muscle seemed rigid and hard from age, could 
have expressed any thing like the proud, indignant 
feeling, that set every nerve in motion; the whole 
crimson current of vitality flushed to her face, and 
her eyes glared like the delusive meteor fire, that 
lasts but fora moment. She drew her petite figure 
to its full height, and struck the table so as to make 
the gossamer and silks that were piled upon it, rise 
into the air. 

*T tell him this not treatment for a vife, and he 
make reply, I no vife of his!—I, who was married 
to him lawfully !—I, nothing to him—nothing; our 
marriage not good in law, so he say !—but there was 
one thing I was—the mother of his child. He laugh 
me to scorn—I vas almost mad—TI sit and think, if it 
be so, vat is my boy? Ah, de bon Dieu! I fall sick 
—sick in de brain—I forget every thing but my boy, 
my littel child. He say 1 mad, and place me in mad- 
house—take my child from me—leave me to die—me, 
his vife, the mother of his child! At last, [ recovere ; 
I ask for Charles—for my boy; dey tell me grand 
ladie love my husband for his voice—they go abroad 
—avay—where? I nevere know.” 

‘** But the child !” I inquired. 

‘Ah! my boy—he take my child—I get better 
—de tre may be struck vid lightning and yet 
live '—I receive von lettere from Charles—he tell 
me my boy vill be provided for—but J nevere to 
see him more!—I nevere have.’”»—She covered her 
face with her wrinkled hands, and after a pause, 
looking more cheerful than I could have deemed 
possible after such a recital—added: ‘* Now, Ma- 
dame, do you wondere dat I say ‘ fools—poor fools !’ 
—ven I hear of de weddings ?—still I must make my 
wreaths ;’,—and she commenced her preparations as 
if nothing had happened. 

The ice once brokén—the story once told, the old 
lady seemed to derive consolation from the reca- 
pitulation of her wrongs and sorrows. I never 
ordered a sprig of jessamine that she would not in 
some way refer to her lost child. 

When her senses returned, some of her patrons re- 
membered her; but every inquiry failed in discover- 
ing where her perfidious husband had conveyed the 
child. 

Toward the close of 18—, I went to order some 
winter flowers, and found Madame in very low 
spirits. She said that New Year’s Day, instead of 
being as it was in her country, ‘‘ Um Jour de féte,”’ 
was her great day of trial—her child was born on 
New Year’s Day; and on the following New Year’s 
Day she received the letter, saying she should never 
see him more. The possibility of his being dead had 





evidently not occurred to her for a moment ; on the 
contrary, she said he would be thirty-six his next 
birth-day. It sounded oddly to hear her say he was 
nearly thirty-six, and the next moment speak with 
the rapture of a doating mother of his “benz yeu” 
and “‘littel fingers.”” Her mind dwelt upon the child ; 
the idea of its growing into a man had never entered 
the old lady’s head. She said New Year’s Day was 
her day of misery; and so I determined to call on 
that day for my bouquet. 

The flowers are a marvelous contrast to the fingers 
which had given them the hues and grace of nature ; 
but, while praising them to Madame’s content, the 
servant ushered in a tall, large, but strikingly hand- 
some foreign gentleman. Madame curtsied, mo- 
tioned him to a seat—he appeared very much em- 
barrassed. Madame, after looking at him, caught at 
the back of her chair—her fingers closed on it con- 
vulsively—she tried to speak—became so ghastly that 
she seemed dying—then rallying, suddenly rushed 
toward the stranger, and grasping his arm, exclaimed 
—‘‘ Charles !—Charles! where is my boy—give me 
back my son—TI forgive you, if you give me my 
child!’? She would have sunk at his feet had he 
not caught her in his arms; and, although suffocating 
from emotion, she continued to repeat, “Give me 
my—child !—child!—child!’’ The gentleman en- 
deavored to soothe her agitation, and at last replied, 
‘**T have no child to give you. Mother—I am your 
cuitp! Until my father’s death—until within the 
last six months, [ knew not who my mother was— 
did not know that she wasalive.”’ It was painful to 
witness the old lady’s looks of eagerness as she gasped 
in his face, and called upon him with mingled sobs 
and wild laughter to repeat that he was her son— 
then her doubtings—snatching his hand, and after 
covering it with kisses, muttering to herself, “ But 
my boy’s fingers vere so small and pink—twist in 
my hair ;—and his face like de lily and de rose. No 
viskers den—mon ange—mon petit !—mon—mais, ce 
n'est pas possible !—a littel boy—a big man—Charles 
—mais, non—c’est mon enfant !’’—and at last she 
laid her head on his bosom, and both wept together. 

Madame is now a person of consequence, Her 
worthless husband prospered, as bad men often do— 
to outward seeming—but his life was fevered, and 
the scythe of death was sharpened by his crimes. 
He confessed to his son the injustice he had done his 
mother, and his belief that she still lived —You 
know the rest; but you have not seen, as I have 
seen, Madame, enlarged by black velvet and motherly 
pride, smiling through her tears, while displaying 
a jeweled snuff-box enriched with the portrait of her 
good son—whom she declares is an angel—her sor- 
rows only remembered in these her last days 28 
themes of gratitude for present blessings. 
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A NORWEGIAN TALE. 





BY MRS. E. L. CUSHING. 





Tue mountainous regions of Norway present 
scenes of sublimity and grandeur, often approaching 
the terrible, and sometimes softened by touches of 
pastoral beauty unsurpassed by any other region of 
the globe Among localities of this description, 
none is more remarkable than a singular and danger- 
ous pass, in the northern part of the kingdom, known 
by the name of Vettie’s Giel, which extends several 
miles above a narrow mountain glen through which 
rushes the river Utledal with almost inconceivable 
rapidity, its dark, foaming stream overhung on either 
side by frightful precipices, which, with the excep- 
tion of a few summer months, are covered with snow 
and ice, and along the summit of which winds the 
perilous road leading to an isolated farm at the ex- 
tremity of the pass, Vettie’s Farm it is called, a 
peaceful spot lying at the far end of this fearful path, 
like the Blessed land beyond the thorny and danger- 
ous passage of earthly life; but like that, so difficult 
of approach that many a heart lacks courage to win 
the goal—for in some parts of the way, the foot of 
the traveler can scarcely find room to plant itself 
upon the overhanging path, from which, clinging to 
the fissures of the rock, he looks down appalled into 
adark and fathomless abyss; and not unfrequently 
he meets terrific gaps, connected by a frail bridge, 
which trembles with the thundering roar of the cata- 
racts beneath, whose foaming waters are run through 
its interstices, leaping madly up like the hydra-headed 
monsters of antiquity, to drag the unwary victim to 
destruction. 

Whole generations pass away in the near neigh- 
borhood of this frightful Giel, none of whom have 
ever had sufficient courage to traverse it; nor is 
there an instance on record of any individual dwell- 
ing in its immediate vicinity, who without some very 
powerful motive voluntarily encountered its perils. 
But travelers from abroad, in search of novelty and 
adventure, are generally more daring, and for such 
there are regular guides, who, habituated from child- 
hood to its dangers, are ready to conduct the few 
who desire it over the thread-like paths and trem- 
bling bridges of the terrible pass, to the pastoral farm 
Which presents so grateful and beautiful a contrast to 
its stern and rugged features. 


._* This tale was suggested by reading in a scientific 
journal, which existed in Boston many years ago, a de- 
woe of the wild and picturesque pass in Norway, 
to °8e name gives its title to our story. In attempting 
ic —— a graphic picture of this wonderful place, and 
pa ere the modes of traversing it by those whom 
dhovw or necessity induce to brave its perils, we have 
mans Strictly to our authority, which gives word for 
bi: the details of an eyewitness. The legend inter- 
earan With the facts is alone fictitious, but it has been 
an oy to preserve its harmony with the truth of nature, 
der j 0 Invest it with sufficient pathos and variety to ren- 
it interesting and attractive to the reader. 





It chanced on one of these rare excursions, for 
rare they were, that two strangers, accompanied by 
their guides, and the pastor of a district bordering on 
the Giel, on their return from Vettie’s Farm, which 
they had succeeded in reaching a day or two before, 
paused to rest awhile at the foot of the green and 
wonderful valley of Apdal. A valley it is termed, 
though it lies high up among the mountains of the 
Giel, with its sloping fields stretching down over the 
steep precipices, like the hanging-gardens of Semi- 
ramis, and its one lone farm-house shaken by the 
thunder of the mighty cataracts that dash their foam 
over it, as they hurry downward to the gulf below. 
It was at the foot of those green fields which hung 
like a curtain above them, that the weary travelers 
paused, and, seated upon the shelving brink of a 
precipice, watched the labors of a man who, with a 
kind of scythe that may be used with one hand, was 
busily mowing the tall grass of the sloping field, 
while with the other he clung to some slight support, 
lest he should lose his foot-hold and be precipitated 
into the yawning abyss. 

The pastor, who had been long a dweller in those 
mountain regions, was pleased to impart to intelli- 
gent hearers the fruits of his own experience and 
observation, relating, as the party sat and conversed, 
many anecdotes of the pass, and of those who from 
time to time, for such there were, had perished 
among its fearful pools and chasms. ‘‘ Numerous 
legends,’’ he said, ‘‘ were connected with the place, 
but there was one interwoven with the family of an 
individual, who had been long years ago his prede- 
cessor in the pastoral office of Farnees, which had 
ever, perhaps owing to that circumstance, possessed 
for him peculiar interest. He could not say how 
much of fiction, by its transmission through several 
generations from father to son, had become blended 
with the original facts, but that it had its foundation 
in truth was proved by the most reliable traditionary 
evidence.”’ It was still early, the pastor added, and 
if the strangers were so inclined, he would relate 
the tale while they rested in the grateful shade be- 
neath the overhanging fields of Apdal. 

The curiosity of the travelers was excited, and 
they urged him to proceed with his narration. He 
yielded ready compliance, and amid the scenes where 
the events he detailed were said to have occurred, 
the pastor related to his attentive auditors the out- 
line of the following story. * 


A fearful murder had been, or was supposed to 
have been committed in the pastoral district of Far- 
nees, which filled with horror and dismay the unso- 
phisticated inhabitants of that remote portion of the 
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country. Men were seen speaking in subdued whis- 
pers to each other, and woman’s cheek grew pale at 
the bare thought of a deed so horrible. The person 
believed to have perpetrated this crime—a crime till 
then unheard of among the simple dwellers of those 
mountains—was a young man whose years might 
have numbered some six-and-twenty summers, with 
a demeanor reserved though graceful, and a person 
singularly noble and handsome. There was, how- 
ever, a forbidding pride in his haughty bearing, a 
sinister expression in his scornful and infrequent 
smile, a mysterious gloom at times shrouding his 
brow, that caused surmises in the minds of many, of 
no favorable import to his character. 

He came a stranger and alone among the people 
of Farnees, a truant, as he said of himself, from the 
court of Queen Christina, in search of that truth and 
simplicity which is found only with Nature. But 
it was thought by those who marked his frequent 
starts, his changing color, his contracted brow if but 
a word jarred rudely on his ear, or a step sounded 
suddenly beside him, that he was rather a fugitive 
from the society he had outraged, and enduring the 
inward penalty of some unavenged and fearful crime. 
Still there was that about him which excited the in- 
terest of those among whom he had cast himself, and 
with the good and urbane pastor of Farnees, whose 
house and heart were never closed against the wan- 
derer, he found for the time a hospitable and quiet 
home. 

The family of the pastor included himself, his 
daughter, and an ancient female domestic, and shortly 
it was apparent that the young Aurora had become 
an object of deep and tender interest to the stranger 
guest. The watchful eye of the father remarked it 
with a pang of anguish, for he had already noted 
traits in the character of Rodolph Estiendorf, which 
made him recoil from the thought of entrusting his 
fond and beautiful child to one whom his heart could 
not approve. From the hour of her birth, until now 
that her sixteenth summer was attained, this precious 
daughter had been the joy and light of the good pas- 
tor’s home, and around her every fibre of his deso- 
late heart had so entwined itself, that he felt as if 
life without her sweet presence would be not worth 
possessing. He had been stricken in heart, and 
widowed, even before the grave took to its bosom 
the early object of his love, the mother of his fair 
Aurora—for insanity was the curse of her family, 
and for long years before she left him, the wife of his 
affections had been a hopeless maniac. 

How fervently had the anxious father prayed that 
this fatal malady might not be inherited by his child, 
and, hoping to avert it, he had feared ever to oppose 
her inclinations, yielding himself to her slightest 
wish, and striving to surround her with an atmo- 
sphere of love, pure and serene as her own gentle 
and unequalled beauty. But with the awakening of 
those new and tender emotions, which till now had 
lain dormant in her soul, the pastor trembled for her 
safety—he marked with pain the growing passion 
which absorbed her—he saw her neglect her cus- 
tomary avocations—her birds, her flowers, all were 
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unheeded, and it seemed as if she only loved to sit 
listening in silent rapture to the voice of Estiendorf 
whose gentle accents 





‘¢ Crept into the chambers of her soul 
Like the bee’s liquid honey.’’ 


And when the summer day drew to a close, she 
failed as was her wont to sit at her father’s feet be. 
side their shaded door, and sing in her low, rich 
voice the songs he loved, but she linked her arm in 
that of the stranger, and wandering forth with him, 
surrendered her whole being to the delirious passion 
he inspired. 

The pastor witnessed with anguish the devotion of 
his child to one whom he felt secretly persuaded was 
unworthy the treasure he had won. For her sake 
he had striven to unravel the secret of Estiendorf’s 
history, by urging him indirectly to speak of himself 
and disclose the circumstances which had led him, 
who was evidently bred in courtly circles, to take 
up his abode among the rude dwellers of the Norwe- 
gian hills. But every attempt to elicit the confidence 
of his guest was repulsed by an icy reserve, which 
wounded the sensitive heart of the good pastor to 
the quick, and roused to agony his apprehensions for 
his daughter’s happiness. 

Aurora’s watchful love marked her father’s suffer- 
ing, and when, with all her old winning tenderness, 
she prayed to know the cause, and in gentle words 
he softly whispered his fears, she cast herself upon 
his bosom and wept with a violence that terrified 
him. He soothed her with fond words, striving to 
stifle his own anguish at the sight of her emotion, 
for it showed him that within her excitable and too 
sensitive mind there lurked the germs of her mother’s 
fatal malady, which any wound given to her affec- 
tious would not fail sooner or later to develop. 

Yet his words had not been lost upon her, and 
deeply touched by his tender anxiety for her happi- 
ness, warned also by some secret misgivings of her 
own heart that in yielding her affections to the 
haughty stranger she was “‘ sowing the wind to reap 
the whirlwind ;” she struggled to subdue her grow- 
ing tenderness, and the very effort that she made 
imparted to her air and manner a calm serenity that 
brought hope and comfort to the anxious father’s 
heart. Estiendorf, with far different feelings, marked 
the change in Aurora, but his tender reproaches she 
answered by her tears, and resolved to know his 
fate at once, he sought the pastor, and declaring to 
him his love, passionately demanded the hand of his 
daughter. But deceived by the recent calmuess ol 
her manner into a belief that she found it no difficult 
task to conquer her preference, the pastor mildly, 
but firmly refused to sanction his child’s union with 
one whose fiery temperament was so ill calculated 
to insure her happiness, and over whom there hung 
a veil of mystery so deep. 

An angry flush overspread the face of Estiendorf 
at this rejection of his suit, and advancing with a 
haughty and menacing gesture toward the pastor— 

‘Am I to understand,”’ he asked, “that this is to 
be received as a final answer to my urgent suit?” 

“Undoubtedly,” returned the pastor, in & gentle 
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but decided tone— My child is my only earthly 
treasure, and her happiness is dearer to me than my 
life, and though grieved, young man, that ] am com- 
pelled to deny the boon you crave, believe me that I 
do so from a conviction of duty which a father’s 
heart would be culpable to disregard.” 

‘“Astothe wisdom of your decision, sir, the fu- 
ture will declare,” returned Estiendorf, pale and 
quivering in every fibre with uncontrollable anger; 
‘but, if with Aurora’s sanction you bave cast upon 
me this insult, both, ay, both of you may live to re- 
pent it. Remember this, and tremble at the ven- 
geance of a heart which you have rendered despe- 
rate.” 

He rushed with frantic violence from the house as 
he ceased speaking, and the good pastor, unused to 
such displays of unbridled passion, gazed after him 
in surprise and grief, while still rung in his ears 
those words of threatening import which, in after 
days, when he believed them fulfilled, sounded the 
dismal knell of his happiness and life. Rousing him- 
self in a moment, he walked toward the window, 
and there, upon the Little lawn, he saw the object of 
his dread standing in earnest converse with Aurora 
—she with her fair head drooping like a smitten 
flower, and he with passionate gesture bending to- 
ward her in earnest speech. Motionless she stood— 
rigid and deathly pale with the pent up agony of her 
soul, while his face blazed with ungovernable pas- 
sion as he addressed her, now tender, now fierce, till 
failing as it seemed to move her to his wishes, a dark 
lurid cloud, like the outburst from a burning vol- 
cano, changed his handsome countenance to the face 
of a fiend, and, with a wild and sudden tossing of his 
arms, he turned away and disappeared in a thicket of 
firs which skirted the lawn. 

Then she strove to move, but with the first step 
forward the blighted blossom sunk fading and lifeless 
tothe earth. The agonized father rushed forth and 
raised his treasure tenderly in his arms, his prophetic 
heart whispering to him sadly of the fatal conse- 
quences but too likely to result from this fearful 
struggle to the too sensitive mind of his child. But 
when, after several hours of unconsciousness so deep 
that it almost seemed the sleep of death, she revived, 
her mind was unclouded, her memory of the past too 


clear, and though she arose pale and sad, she went 


forth with her own calm, sweet smile, and sat down 
with her father in their accustomed evening seat in 
the vine-covered porch of their dwelling. The name 
that was treasured in her heart did not escape her 
lips; she referred to no incident connected with it, 
but as day after day went by she strove to busy her- 
self in her usual occupations, and all with an air of 
patient sweetness that pierced with sharp arrows 
her fond father’s heart—for he saw through the veil 
of filial affection and obedience, and knew that her 
own was breaking with its load of anguish. 

So a week passed on without bringing to the pas- 
tor’s home any tidings of Estiendorf, and now the 
hope of his return which had lived in the young heart 
that loved him but too well, began to fail. She had 
refused his earnest pleadings to fly with him from 





her father’s arms, but her faith in his love was so 
strong, that after the first agony consequent on his 
departure was quelled, she believed that he would 
return to clear up the mystery which involved him, 
and happily adjust all things for their union. When, 
however, time passed on without fulfilling this con- 
fident hope, her mind misgave her—with deubts of 
his truth and constancy her fortitude sunk, and 
despair brooded darkly on her fond and budding 
hopes. The struggle was too great for her, and its 
effects were visible in her pale and sunken cheek, 
her sad, melancholy eyes fixed on the ground, or 
raised only at intervals with a wild and startled 
glance which caused those who had known the mo- 
ther to tremble for the reason of the child. 

And thus she continued for a week after the de- 
parture of Estiendorf, when one morning she was 
missing at the accustomed meal, and all search after 
her through that day and the next proved vain—not 
a trace of her could be discovered. But on the third 
evening after her disappearance a peasant, who had 
been over the mountains to the farm of Jelde, sought 
the distracted father to state that on the first morning 
of the maiden’s absence he had seen the young 
stranger who was for atime a sojourner at Farnees, 
carrying a female along the banks of the Utledal, and 
that her long hair swept the ground while she lay 
as one dead in his arms. The peasant supposing her 
ill, or in a faint, did not, as he had a long and weary 
way to traverse, turn aside to ask concerning her, but 
when on his return he heard that the pastor’s daugh- 
ter had left her home and was not to be found, it oc- 
curred to him that the female he had seen must have 
been her, and he came to state the circumstances, 
hoping they might lead to her recovery. 

With anguish neither to be described, nor by the 
many comprehended, the afflicted father listened to the 
peasant’s narrative, and immediately, accompanied 
by a few faithful friends, he set out for the place 
where Estiendorf had been seen. It was a seques- 
tered spot on the banks of the rushing Utiedal, the 
favorite haunt of his lost darling, and which the pas- 
tor had often frequented with her. How his heart 
swelled as he looked round on every familiar object 
so fondly associated with her !—but, a sudden revul- 
sion chilled it as with the touch of death, when lying 
on the green turf at his feet he espied a ribbon that 
had bound the soft tresses of his beloved one. He 
stooped, and with a trembling hand raised it from 
the ground—he held it from him, and gazed at it 
with a fixed and glassy eye—for oh, horror of hor- 
rors! it was stained with blood. 

Those fearfui words uttered by the chafed and 
angry Estiendorf at the moment of their parting, 
seemed again to ring their fatal knell upon his ears— 
“‘Tremble at the vengeance of a heart which you 
have rendered desperate !’? How had that terrible 
threat haunted his soul, and now it was accomplished. 
‘‘ Ay, he has quaffed the cup to its dregs!—and my 
child! my murdered child !’? murmured the heart- 
stricken father. The thought—the certainty, it 
seemed, was full of overwhelming horror—nature 
could not sustain it, and sinking down in a death-like 
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swoon the venerable pastor was borne insensible to 
his desolate home. 

On the morning of Aurora’s disappearance she had 
stolen with the first pale glimmering of dawn from 
her sleepless couch, and with the restlessness of an 
unquiet mind she wandered forth, straying she knew 
not, thought not, whither, till she found herself in 
the leafy dell beside the Utledal, where she had so 
often sat with Estiendorf, and where she had heard 
the first dear avowal of his love. The incipient dis- 
ease of her mind was on the point of breaking forth 
into decided insanity, the conflicting emotions which 
had recently agitated it having prematurely ripened 
the germs of the fearful malady which she inherited 
from her mother. The tender care which from her 
infancy had watched to guard against excitement, 
and surround her with an atmosphere of gentlest 
love, had till now averted the development of the 
dreaded symptoms; but in this, her first sore trial, 
she seemed aware of her insidious foe’s approach, 
and though she struggled and prayed for calmness, 
yet in the midst of her struggles and her prayers 
strange thoughts thronged her brain and wild phan- 
toms flitted ever before her. 

Whither could she flee?—whither?—from these 


haunting demons—and urged on by this feeling of 


desperation she fled from her sleepless couch, and by 
the pale light of the morning-star roved on and on, to 
be alone with Nature and partake her peace. But 
even in the haunts she loved she sought for it in 
vain—hideous visions followed her—the air seemed 
full of mocking sounds—strange, fearful faces looked 
down upon her from the gorgeous clouds that he- 
ralded the rising sun, and busy hands beckoned to 
her from beneath the glassy waves as they hurried 
on their course. She sat down upon the root of an 
old birch that overhung the river, her disease each 
moment gaining mastery, and idly plucking the vio- 
lets that gemmed the turf, she cast them upon the 
water, laughing with wild glee when they floated 
gayly on, but weeping with childish sorrow if their 
course became obstructed, or a treacherous eddy 
drew them beneath the surface. 

While thus wiling away the morning with her de- 
lirious fancies, a footstep approached, a voice sofily 
repeated her name, and Rodolph Estiendorf threw 
himself at her feet. Casting his arms passionately 
around her, he would have expressed his joy at meet- 
ing her by a fond embrace, but she struggled from 
him, and with a wild shriek, arose and fled. Asto- 
nished and indignant, the mortified lover forebore to 
follow her, will, striking her foot against a stone, she 
fell, when in an instant he was beside her, stooping 
over her and raising her tenderly in his arms. There 
was blood upon her temple, for in her fall she had 
struck it with a sharp pebble, and in alarm Rodolph 
unbound the ribbon which confined her hair, and 
used it to staunch the trifling wound. The delicate 
skin was scarcely razed, but a few crimson drops 
oozed from the slight aperture, staining the azure 
ribbon with their fearful hue—and when it had served 
this purpose, it was thoughtlessly cast upon the turf, 





ee 
and there left forgotten—to give, when found, its 
fatal testimony against the banished Estiendorf—g 
testimony false as has been more than one instance 
of circumstantial evidence, which has doomed the 
guiltless to a felon’s grave. 

Pale and with her large eyes full of wild wonder, 
the young girl lay passive on his arm, while he 
smoothed back her clustering hair, and with gentlest 
touch washed the red stain from her snowy forehead, 
and then, moved by her quiet loveliness, he would 
have drawn her fondly to his bosom, but resisting 
his purpose, she raised her head, and with an earnest 
yet vacast gaze, whispered, in a tone that chilled his 
blood, 

‘**T am not mad !—do not believe them if they te(! 
you so—do I not know you?—you, Ernest Saxen- 
stein, who have come back from the beautiful spirit- 
land to greet me?”’? This was the name of a young 
man who had hopelessly loved her, and who a year 
before had perished in traversing the Giel. ‘* Come!” 
she continued wildly, ‘‘I will go with you now. 
You will show me the wonders of the mysterious 
pass—and we will sound its deep whirlpools to- 
gether !”’ and casting ber arms around him, she broke 
into the fearful laugh of the maniac. 

‘“*Oh, my Aurora—my lost, lost love !”’ burst with 
passionate grief from the lips of Rodolph. The 
mystery of her demeanor was now terribly explained 
to him ; and as the awful conviction of her insanity 
forced itself upon his belief, the strong, proud man 
was subdued to the weakness of a little child—and, 
laying his head upon her lap, he wept such tears as 
had never flowed from those haughty eyes before. 
She bent over him with pitying smiles, like a mother 
over her sick infant, and with her small white hand 
gently patted his cheek, murmuring a low, sweet 
song that had been the cradle lullaby of her happy in- 
fancy. He could not bear that voice, that touch, 
knowing that her caresses were lavished uncon- 
sciously upon him ; nor could he endure the thought 
that she no longer recognized him—even in insanity, 
his jealous heart craved that she should single him 
from all the world beside, and raising his pleading 
glance to her sweet face, he asked, in tones which 
love teaches to the sternest and the coldest, 

‘‘ Aurora, my beloved, it is thy Rodolph who 
speaks to thee.” 

‘‘Rodolph ! Rodolph!” she repeated, in a troubled 
and questioning accent ; then drawing his head lov- 
ingly toward her, she said, persuasively, “ Come 
with me, then, and I will show thee where hangs 
the eyrie of the eagle, and where the spirits of those 
who perish in the Giel hold their revels. Come wilh 
me down, down to the fathomless depths, which 
no eye but mine can pierce, in the heart of the ter- 
rible Giel, where the sun never sheds a ray of his 
blessed light. Come!” and pointing in the direction 
of the pass, she rose and beckoned him to tollow her. 

A desire to witness the wonders of this place had 
always been singularly strong in the mind of Aurora. 
When she was yet a child the pastor had been called 
in a case of suffering and bereavement to visit the 
farm of Vettie, and during a residence of more thal 
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twenty years in its near vicinity, it was the only time 
that he ever made the hazardous pilgrimage. His 
mind was astonished and awed by its wild and terrific 
scenery, and on his return, his description of it was 
so vivid as deeply to impress the imagination of his 
daughter, who from that time cherished a romantic 
purpose, When opportunity offered, to explore its 
wonders, and dare its dangers in her own person. 

She had often gone with her father to the farm of 
Mée, which lies under a high sand-hill, near the 
eutrance to the Giel, surrounded by terrific natural 
objects, which denote the vicinity of that tremendous 
pass. And there, while they partook the hospitality 
of the simple dwellers in that ]onely spot, they would 
look forth upon the frowning precipices of the Giel, 
and listen to the deep-toned music of its hundred 
cataracts, till Aurora’s excited mind prompted a 
thousand eager questions touching its mysteries and 
dangers, and she would often entreat her father that 
they might go on and penetrate its depths together. 
But he recoiled from such an enterprise for her young 
foot, light and bold, and accustomed to thread the 
rugged paths of her northern mountains, though it 
was ; nor for himself, had he any desire again to peril 
his life amid its crags and pitfalls. The wish, how- 
ever, to attempt the undertaking ever remained pre- 
dominant in her mind; and now that every barrier 
of duty and affection was swept away in the wreck 
of reason, it led her instinctively toward the place 
round which her imagination had hovered with deep 
mysterious interest for years. 

Estiendorf eagerly grasped at her wild proposal ; 
motives he had, stronger even than his love for the 
fair, unhappy child, whom, maniac as she was, he 
rejoiced to bear away from all who claimed her—for 
wishing to hide himself in the most isolated spot of 
the universe. He was a harassed and outcast man, 
lying under the imputation of a fearful crime, which 
had awakened the deepest wrath of his sovereign. 
She had sworn to punish the offender, and aware that 
Christina’s vengeance was bothsummary and terrible, 
he had sought safety in flight, leaving his defense 
with some powerful friends, through whose influence 
he hoped to establish his pretended innocence, and 
obtain a recall to his country and the royal favor. 
And now, for many weary months he had wandered 
from province to province, and from realm to realm, 
changing his name with every change of residence, 
and shunning the glance of every eye that rested on 
him with an inquiring look. ~ 

There were celebrated mines in the neighborhood 
of Farnees, which were an object of interest and 
Curiosity to many visitors, and on the day subsequent 
to his abrupt departure from the pastor’s dwelling, he 
Was startled as he lay listlessly upon the bank of the 
‘iver, by the appearance of three strangers, who, on 
their way to these mines, were passing along the road 
which wound beneath the high bank on the top of 
which, partially screened by stunted shrubs, he re- 
clined. The persons of the riders were familiar to 
him—his associates, in fact, and his foes—made so by 
‘te crime of which he was accused; and as they 
tode slowly by, their very accents, as they con- 





versed, falling distinctly on his ear, he shrank 
still closer to the earth, scarcely permitting himself 
to breathe till they were lost to view, fully aware 
that his fate was irrevocably sealed, should he be 
seen by them and recognized. When the last sound 
of their horses’ hoofs had died away in the distance, 
he leaped up and plunged into the deep woods, 
whence he seldom ventured forth, except when the 
calls of nature summoned him to satisfy its claims 
beneath some humble roof. 

He would no longer have lingered in the country 
after this menace of danger, had not the sweet spell 
of an unchangeable love for the beautiful Aurora 
chained him to its soil. Night after night he watched 
the light in her window till its rays were quenched 
in darkness, vainly hoping even to behold her shadow 
as it passed to and fro in her apartment; and day by 
day he lingered in her favorite haunts on the ro- 
mantic banks of the Utledal, looking and longing for 
her coming; and when at last he met her, how 
bounded his heart—that worn and guilty heart with 
the rapture of his new-born passion, though like a 
leaden weight upon its buoyancy, fell the terrible 
discovery of her unsettled reason. Despair at first 
almost overwhelmed him; then stole into his heart 
the syren voice of hope, whispering that his loss it 
was that had disturbed her consciousness; with his 
return all would soon be right; his presence, tlie 
soothings of his affection would shortly restore her 
to herself; and thus reasoning, Estiendorf abandoned 
himself to the joy of regaining the idol whom he loved 
with an intensity which was a mystery even to 
himself. 

He would act upon her suggestion, and dare with 
her the perils of the Giel—could they achieve the 
passage they would be sure to find in the seldom in- 
vaded solitude of Vettie’s isolated farm, a quiet haven 
and a safe asylum; and did they fail to reach it, they 
should but end their sufferings and their lives to- 
gether, and lie down, side by side, in the peaceful 
and untroubled sleep of death. Yet alone, without 
guides, and on foot, how could he hope to surmount 
the dangers of the tearful pass? How should he dare 
expose a life more precious than his own to perils 
before which the stoutest hearts quailed in dismay? 
But Aurora’s wild vagary had fixed upon that idea 
and he could not turn her from it. He feared, in- 
deed, to oppose her wild, determined purpose, and 
though prudence sounded in his ear her warning 
voice, he walked passively by the side of the un- 
happy girl, tenderiy sustaining her delicate form, and 
striving by his own laggard step to restrain the 
bounding impatience of hers. 

As they advanced to the entrance of the Giel the 
features of the landscape gradualiy change, giving 
new indications at every step that they were rapidly 
exchanging the bland smiles of Nature for her most 
fearful and terrific frowns. Rodolph’s courage well 
nigh failed him as he looked upon the young crea- 
ture whom for aught he knew he was conducting to 
certain death, and perhaps in the hope of still divert- 
ing her from her purpose, he gently drew her aside 
from the rocky path and sat down with her beneath 
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the cool shelter of the trees. She raised her face to 
his with an inquiring look, and as she met his tender 
glance the chords of memory were touched, and 
with a glad smile she softly pronounced his name— 
but, when with joy too deep for words, he stooped 
and pressed his lips to hers, she blushed with in- 
stinctive modesty, and shrinking away hid her face 
in his bosom. 

He clasped her silently in his arms, and never be- 
fore had his heart glowed with emotions so pure, 
with aspirations so holy as were those which at that 
moment found birth within it, while he sat in the 
midst of the most wild and wondrous scenery with 
that beautiful and helpless being lying in trusting 
confidence upon his breast. It seemed as if the 
Deity addressed him from the midst of his most mar- 
velous works, warning him to guard with holy faith 
the innocent child thrown in her unconsciousness 
on his protecting care. Solemnly he pledged 
himself to obey that low, mysterious voice, and an 
inward prayer arose from the heart of the worldly 
man, the first it is feared that ever ascended from 
that impure altar, for that help which could alone 
avail to purify and renovate his soul. Reared as he 
had been in the crooked ways of the world, and 
stained with the imputation at least of crimes, Es- 
tiendorf felt, as from that mountain height he looked 
abroad upon the varied and glorious works of the 
Great Architect, and then down upon the lovely 
head that with its wealth of rich curls nestled so con- 
fidingly in his bosom, that if he could ever learn to 
love virtue, and worship in spirit the all-merciful 
Father, it must be amid such scenes and in the com- 
panionship of the fair creature through love for whom 
he had first been taught to loathe the errors of his 
past life, and to aspire after that purity and goodness 
of which she seemed to him the lovely incarnation. 

While he sat thus, one moment yielding himself 
up to the varied and new emotions that crowded on 
his mind, and then turning with tender word and 
fond caress to calm the growing excitement of Au- 
rora, the clattering of horses’ hoofs was heard ad- 
vancing along the rocky road, and in another instant 
two men appeared in sight, mounted on the small, 
light horses of the country, and preceded by a guide, 
who carried an axe to cut away the ice which might 
obstruct their path. Estiendorf immediately ad- 
dressed them, and learned that they were on their 
way, from a distant province, to visit their relatives 
residing on the Farm of Jelde. They willingly con- 
sented to relinquish one of their horses for Aurora’s 
use, and promised to give up both, and also their 
guide, who was an inhabitant of Vettie, on their ar- 
rival at the Farm, as they could there obtain others 
to serve them on their return. These arrangements 
being completed, the whole party, including the 
wandering lovers, resumed their onward progress. 

Rodolph placed Aurora on the back of one of the 
gentle little animals, and himself holding her bridle- 
rein, he proceeded with increased confidence over a 
road that was each moment becoming more perilous 
and toilsome. For a time she seemed pleased with 
her new mode of conveyance; but suddenly impel- 





led by the wild vagaries of delirium, she sprang from 
the saddle, and bursting into fitful snatches of song, 
went gayly bounding along the dizzy way. Ter. 
rified by her danger, Rodolph caught her arm, urg- 
ing her gently to remount her little pony—but she 
would not be persuaded, and clung to him with a 
look of such beseeching love that he could not force 
her from him—so throwing his arm around her, he 
tenderly sustained her steps as they walked along 
together on the beetling verge of the precipice. 

And soon narrowing itself almost to a ribbon’s 
breadth, lay the dale below, through which the swift 
Utledal rushed with a speed almost inconceivable, 
while on either side uprose the black mountains, 
towering and pointed, over which their path led, 
As they climbed the steep granite hill of Jelde, its 
sides bending inward from the river, and its summit 
literally overhanging the fathomless abyss below, 
Estiendorf, looking down with terror, repented his 
temerity in yielding to the insane fancy of the young 
girl. But accustomed to thread the intricate glens, 
and climb the precipitous mountain paths of her 
country, she trod the narrow and perilous way with 
as light and firm a step as though she were tripping 
over the smooth velvet of some sunny greensward, 
sometimes breaking forth into a wild musical carol, 
or pausing at some dizzy point to pluck the gray 
lichen from the rocks, and hurl it with a delirious 
laugh into the yawning gulf beneath. 

Arrived at the farm of Jelde, the two travelers 
whom they had met bade them farewell, and relin- 
quishing the guide and horses to Estiendorf with a 
friendly “God speed,’’ they turned aside toward the 
comfortable looking farm-house, that wore such an 
inviting air of quiet, standing green and peaceful in 
the midst of the wild horrors that environed it. 
Thus left to brave the unknown terrors of the fearful 
pass, with his fitful companion, the young man’s 
resolution wavered, and for a minute he was on the 
point of giving up his rash purpose, but the urgency 
of his position decided him—danger was behind, and 
safety in those untraversed regions seemed to him 
certain—safety anywhere, and especially with her, 
was to be won at any price; and by this strong mo- 
tive prompted to dare peril to the utmost, he resolved 
to press on undaunted. 

Placing Aurora on one of the little horses, he 
mounted the other, and preceded by the guide, they 
soon, turning abruptly to the right in a direction 
which diverged from the farm, entered the Giel 
itself, over a bridge formed of the trunks of fallen 
trees and covered with birch bark, turf, and gravel, 
which, as they traversed it, rattled through the 
crevices down into the gulf below, while the frail 
fabric shook beneath their tread as though it would 
each moment fall, and hurl them with it to destruc- 
tion. Trembling for the safety of his loved one, 
Rodolph resigned his horse to the guide, and dis- 
mounting walked beside her, carefully guarding ber 
from too near an approach to the edge of the prec! 
pice. But shortly after passing the bridge the road 
grew so exceedingly narrow that he was obliged to 
leave the pony to pick his way alone, though he be- 
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came pale with apprehension as he watched the 
sagacious and docile animal bearing his precious 
burden along the dizzy height, from whence one 
false step would have hurled both downward to 
death, and where the path seemed scarcely broad 
enough for the foothold of the smallest child. 

As they advanced, still, still increased the terrors 
of their way. Sometimes huge masses of snow, 
which had been dashed down from the higher preci- 
pices, lay across their path, and over these they were 
obliged to pass with the utmost caution, lest the 
slippery heap should slide off into the dark abyss, 
bearing them with it to a fearful end. Again their 
progress was impeded by a solid wall of ice, which 
would have forbid farther advance, had not their 
guide, with the axe he carried, cut notches in the 
frozen barrier which enabled them to surmount it. 
In short, their whole progress through the Giel was 
one series of dangers—black, frowning precipices 
that seemed ready to fall and crush them overhung 
their road, and hundreds of fathoms beneath their 
feet yawned a terrible and foaming abyss, on the 
verge of which they were compelled to walk at the 
risk each moment of being plunged headlong by one 
unguarded step. 

Language fails to describe the mental sufferings of 
Rodolph as he watched the steps of the tender, un- 
fortunate child he so mysteriously loved, through 
that tremendous pass. They seemed to himself a 
punishment severe enough to atone for all the errors 
and crimes of his past life, and never, could he have 
imagined even half the dangers of the way, would he 
have permitted his loved one to encounter them. 
But she !—how reckless seemed she of all peril !— 
how gayly she glided onward—her fair hair unbound 
floated on the wind—her young cheek glowing like 
the rose, and her sweet, rich voice ringing out in 
song or merry laughter, like a chime of silver bells, 
in the clear elastic air of the mountains. Not a sen- 
sation of fear chilled her heart, not a thought of dan- 
ger restrained the airy grace of her motions—but 
conscious of the presence of her lover, and sympa- 
thizing in her sad delirium with the wild grandeur of 
Nature, she seemed animated with the very spirit of 
intense happiness. 

She often repeated the name of Estiendorf, and 
‘ When in the tenderest tones he replied to her call, 
her eye, wildly as it flashed before, would soften 
when it encountered his, and beam: upon him with 
such a fond and loving glance, that his heart thrilled 
beneath the look, and he felt it far more happiness 
han he deserved to be recognized by her even amid 
the wanderings of her unsettled intellect, and to 
know, that though every other attachment was un- 
heeded, every familiar object forgotten in the chaos 
of her mind, yet she still clung to him with a con- 
Stancy and fervor which not even the overthrow of 
reason could destroy. 

Her moods were usually docile and calm, but she 
had moments of wild excitement, when it was diffi« 
cult to restrain her, when she seemed ready to leap 
ftom the precipice, and when she bounded along its 
on with a daring that chilled her lover’s 
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heart with terror. Once, when they stood upon a 
pinnacle so perilous that Rodolph with involuntary 
shrinking paused in doubt whether to brave the in- 
creasing danger of the way, Aurora, with a ringing 
laugh, turned her horse’s head to the brow of the 
overhanging rock as though determined to essay the 
desperate plunge into the yawning gulf below. 
Breathless with horror, Estiendorf grasped her rein 
and drew her silently away, but with a look of 
agonized entreaty that spoke more eloquently than 
words. 

** Dost thou fear for me?” ia said, “‘coward that 
thou art !—thinkest thou that it would harm one hair 
of my head were I to overleap this rocky barrier—I, 
who can so lightly cleave the blue air, and outstrip 
the wild bird ia its flight? Ay, though thou be- 
lievest it not!?? And then with a voice so clear and 
powerful that its lowest tones were distinct amid 
the roar of the thousand torrents that shook the 
mountains around them, she burst forth into one of 
her wild and thrilling songs: 


‘¢] soar where the wing of the young eagle droops, 
Far, far o’er proud Gulbrandsdal’s breast ; 

Nor rest I my foot on the pinnacle high 
Of Galetin’s* pine-covered crest ! 


‘¢ But upward I spring on the clear viewless air 
To meet the first ray of the sun, 
And I follow his track through yon regions of light 


Till the race of his coursers is done ! aa 


‘‘ Then, I rove with the stars through yon bright fields of 
space, 
Or sport with the moon in her sphere— 
I traverse the ocean’s white billows of foam, 
And ere morn I am back again here! 


‘“¢ Looking down, looking down in the fathomless gulf, 
From this mountain cliff hanging above! 

For I love the wild Giel; oh, its sounds are divine, 
And my heart to sweet ecstasy move. 


‘‘ From the mountain’s dark sides soft glances meet mine, 
And dear voices I hear in the roar 

Of the torrent’s loud rush, that forever repeat, 
‘ We have met !—and shall never part more !? ?? 


Repeating again and again with impassioned melo- 
dy the last stanza, she pressed her little steed rapidly 
onward, inastate of wild and excited delirium which 
drove Rodolph almost to despair. Subduing his 
terror, he sought to soothe her to a quieter mood, and 
deeply moved as he felt himself, he spake to her in 
words of tenderest import, praying her, if only for 
his sake, to be calm. 

“ Calm !”’ she repeated, ‘‘ know you not that joy is 
a stranger to serenity? 

‘We have met, and shall never part more !? 


‘¢ Never, never, my Rodolph! and when we reach 
the fair fields of Vettie, which are but a brief way 
off, we will weave our bridal garland of the summer 
flowers that blossom there, and hand in hand wend 
our way back through this mountain pass to be wed, 
after our pilgrimage, in the little church of Farnees 
—shall it not be so, dearest? But look! look! look 


* Mountains of Norway. 
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at that fearful sight!’? And suddenly her flushed 
cheek grew pale, as, bending forward, she pointed to 
some objects which by a turn in the path were 
brought closely to view. 

Rodolph, by a sudden impulse, grasped the rein of 
the young girl’s horse and drew him closely up to- 
ward the overhanging rock, gazing at the same time 
with curiosity and amazement upon two persons 
who came slowly along the rocky pass bearing be- 
tween them a narrow plank, at each end of which 
was fastened a handle of cord, and on which lay ex- 
tended the body of a deceased child, covered with a 
linen cloth and decked with garlands of flowers. 
The small bier, if such it could be called, was fol- 
lowed by two men, and when the little procession 
reached the spot where Rodolph stood it paused, 
and the bearers placed their light burthen on the 
ground. 

‘It is the son of Civind, the worthy hauseman* 
of Vettie’s Farm, whom we bear to his early grave,” 
said one of the men in answer to Rodolph’s inquiry. 

“Yes, God has sorely chastened me,’’ said the 
bereaved father, who followed the dead—“ of four 
young olive plants that grew around my board, this 
one was the fairest and most cherished—but it was 
His will, and I murmur not,” and a smile gilded the 
tear that fell upon his rough and toil-embrowned 
hand. 
~ ‘*Good friend, be comforted; this is a world of 
sorrow, and thy child is at rest,” said Rodolph, 
kindly. 

Aurora spoke not a word, but in an instant she had 
slid from her saddle and was kneeling by the side of 
the bier. Gently, with her small and delicate fin- 
gers, she withdrew the snowy linen from the face of 
the dead, and the features of an exquisitely fair and 
lovely child, of some six or seven summers, were 
revealed to sight. It almost seemed as if life still 
lingered in the little frame, for the soft cheek yet 
wore a roseate hue, and the slightly parted lips, dis- 
closing the small, pearl-like teeth, resembled faded 
rose-buds—ringlets of silken hair clustered around 
the marble brow, and the long, dark fringes of the 
snowy lid but half veiled the azure hue of the once 
laughing eye, so early closed in the dreamless slum- 
ber of the grave. ; 

The young girl bent her sweet, innocent face 
down till her fair hair mingled with the darker locks 
of the child, and fastened her lips to his with a long 
pressure that seemed almost to warm the icy ones of 
the dead into life—then she raised her head and 
gazed long and earnestly upon the calm, unconscious 
face, kissing again and again the lips, and brow, and 
cheek, till her tears bedewed them like a shower, 
and overcome by her strong emotion she sank weep- 
ing to the earth. Rodolph hailed those salutary tears 
as a glad omen for her he loved, and raising her ten- 
derly in his arms he soothed her by his fond caress, 
but sought not to check her weeping. 

After a brief rest the little funeral train again took 
up their dead and prepared to proceed onward, pass- 
ing with difficulty Rodolph and his small party, who 

* A sort of sub-tenant in Norway. 





drew closely to the mountain wall to leave them 
room to move by on the narrow path. As with slow 
steps they departed, the guide, a kinsman of the de- 
ceased, broke into a funeral dirge, whose solemn 
harmony well accorded with the singularity of the 
place and scene, and immediately the soft voice of 
Aurora joined in the simple melody with a pathos 
that heightened its touching effect. It ran thus—and 
every voice responded to the chorus: 


** Brothers, pass on with your dead ! 
On, on to his lust dreamless bed, 

And lay him down peacefully there : 
Earth claims him—she claims but her own— 
Yet the seed that in sorrow is sown, 

A harvest of glory shall bear, 

Pass on through the Giel ! 


‘‘ Tread fearless the precipice brink, 
From the yawning abyss never shrink, 
Nor start at the cataract’s roar; 
For holy the trust which ye bear, 
And spirits of earth and of air 
Guard well the fair dust ye deplore. 
Pass safe through the Giel! 


‘¢ Pass on, e’er the shades of night steal 
O’er the face of the terrible Giel, 

And shroud your steep pathway in gloom. 
Speed on, friends, with God for your guide, 
Deep trust, and tried Faith by your side, 

And lay your loved dead in the tomb. 

Pass on through the Giel !?? 


The mourning train disappeared behind an angle 
of the mountain as the last faint strain of melody died 
away on the summer air, and Rodolph, lifting Aurora 
to her saddle, led her onward preceded by their 
guide. This melancholy rencontre, without seem- 
ing to aggravate the malady of the unhappy gil', 
sadly changed its manifestation. Her exuberant 
gayety was quenched, her cheek grew colorless, and 
her rayless eye gave no glad sign of recognition in 
answer to her anxious lover’s look—and when tears 
fell, and with soothing words he sought to draw 
from her the cause of her grief, she only replied in 
sad and broken tones— 

‘‘] weep for the soul of my Rodolph—he has de- 
parted and left me to wander here alone.” 

In vain he strove to convince her of his presence— 
of his care still guarding her steps and watching her 
safety—she turned weeping from him, saying— 

‘‘ No, no, thou canst not deceive me! Did I not 
see them bear him from me, away along the rocky 
path, chanting as they went the death-song of the 
Giel ?”’ 

A pang, a hundred times more bitter than any he 
had yet known, shot through the heart of Estiendorf 
when forced to admit the conviction that the being 
whom, even in her insanity, he so madly loved, had 
ceased to know him. One hope still lingered with 
him, and he impatiently longed to reach the termina- 
tion of their toilsome way, flattering himself that the 
peace and repose which awaited her at Vettie’s 180- 
lated farm would act as a certain restorative to her 
shattered mind and exhausted frame. But no longer 


deriving strength from her unnatural excitement the 
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poor girl, pale and sinking, looked as if wholly un- 
able to sustain herself, and Rodolph, terrified lest she 
should fall from her saddle, lifted her in his arms, 
and mounting her pony, carried her as tenderly as he 
could have done an infant, at the same time guiding 
the docile animal with care over the difficult road 
which he had been so long accustomed to traverse. 
And as though glad of the shelter and support thus 
yielded her, the young girl laid her head gently upon 
her lover’s breast, and unconscious of all around her, 
closed her eyes and slept quietly upon that guilty 
bosom, whose purest emotion was the deep and true 
love which it cherished toward her. 

And so they passed onward—she happy in her 
utter insensibility, and he racked with busy thoughts 
that brought neither peace nor healing on their 
wings, till gradually the road began to widen, and 
descending toward the river, left the high mountain 
wall, beside which they had hitherto traveled, far 
away tothe right. Were they nearing the haven of 
their rest? Such was Rodolph’s hope as he marked 
the changing character of the scenery, but he 
scarcely thought of so soon reaching it, when sud- 
denly, like an opening glimpse of heaven to the 
newly arrived soul, a lovely valley, crowned with 
trees, and smiling with the richest, softest verdure, 
unfolded its welcome beauty to his sight, and his 
heart swelled with speechless rapture when his guide 
informed him that they now stood upon the rich 
fields of Vettie’s romantic farm; and as if the very 
air of the delicious spot had in it a renovating 
power, to be felt as soon as breathed, Aurora raised 
her languid head when the pony had traversed but a 
few yards of the smooth, grassy pathway, and looked 
around her with a faint but happy smile. 

“Are we in Heaven—I and my Rodolph?”’ she 
sofily asked. “Ah, yes, I feel that we are—God 
has led us safely through the dark valley of shadows 
into this beautiful and happy spirit-land, where we 
shall rest in joy no more to suffer and to die.”’ 


But scarcely, with a look almost beatified, had she , 


uttered these words, than too weak to bear what 
seemed to her a blessed certainty, her eyes closed 
and her head sunk in unconsciousness upon her 
lover’s shoulder. In an agony of self-reproach for all 
he had made this frail and gentle creature endure, he 
hastily dismounted, and still bearing her in his arms, 
began rapidly to ascend the long, high hill at whose 
foot he had paused, to the substantial dwelling of 
the Goodman Olé, which crowned its summit. 
Love lent him strength and endurance, and as he 
approached the farm-house with his motionless bur- 
den, it seemed to greet him with an air of cheerful 
welcome that gladdened his heart. A beautiful ob- 
ject it was to him, after the perils he had passed, 
Standing there in quiet beauty beneath the shade of 
its protecting trees, environed by rich fields, some of 
them already golden with their ripening grain, others 
purple with the honeyed bloom of fragrant clover, or 
gleaming with the dazzling verdure of the young 
and shooting blade. Smiling in gay luxuriance was 
the whole scene, and striking in its contrast to the 
tremendous mountains and rushing cataracts, in the 





midst of which, like a fair and peaceful child in the 
arms of a fierce and angry nurse, it lay in beautiful 
and calm serenity. 

On the threshold he was met by the mistress of 
this rural home, and she greeted him with kind and 
friendly warmth, hastening with the tenderness of a 
fond and anxious mother to take the still unconscious 
Aurora from his arms. She was herself the mother 
of a darling girl, whom, two years before, she had 
seen borne on her narrow bier over the fearful 
passes of the Giel, and as she now bent over the pale 
form of Aurora, her tears fell fast upon the lovely, 
death-like features which so forcibly reminded her 
of the cherished idol she had lost. The goodman, 
too, came forward with cordial greetings to the 
strangers, while he gazed with a pitying eye upon 
the fair and fragile child, with the frank and honest 
simplicity of his nature he expressed surprise and 
curiosity at the motives which had induced so deli- 
cate a creature to dare the dangers of the Giel. 

The questions why and wherefore she did so, were 
not directly urged, but Estiendorf understood them, 
and after a moment’s hesitation he deemed it wiser 
and safer to preserve the truth inviolate, and there- 
fore briefly stated that he was the betrothed lover of 
the maiden, and that the opposition made by her 
friends to the connection had so affected her mind as 
to produce temporary derangement, in consequence 
of which she had strayed from her home, and that in 
her wandering he had met her, and ignorant of the 
perils they would have to encounter, had yielded to 
her wild fancy of attempting the passage of the Giel. 
They had accordingly safely accomplished it; and 
though the young girl was now exhausted by excite- 
ment and fatigue, Rodolph expressed his conviction 
that rest, and the quiet of that lovely valley, would 
even effect the entire restoration both of her reason and 
her health. He therefore craved permission to remain 
for a few days with his unhappy charge in the hos- 
pitable home whither chance, or Providence, he 
added, with a smile, had now led his steps. 

The good couple granted him a cordial welcome 
to their simple dwelling, as long as it should please 
him to remain ; and the interest which the appearance 
of the handsome stranger and his beautiful companion 
had already awakened in their hearts, was powerfully 
deepened when made acquainted with the circum- 
stances of their unhappy love. The young girl was 
conveyed by the kind care of her hostess to a neat and 
airy chamber, fragrant with the wild roses that 
looked in at the window, and there, beneath the 
white curtains of the simple bed, she sunk from utter 
insensibility into a natural sleep, from which she 
awoke only to take the nourishing draught of milk, 
which the motherly tenderness of the good woman 
held with kind entreaties to her lips. 

Rodolph was comforted by even this brief waking 
to consciousness of the poor child, and shortly after 
left her to the care of their good hostess, and retired 
to rest, where, notwithstanding the anxieties of the 
present, the uncertainties of the future, and the ever- 
gnawing regrets of the relentless past, he sunk, over- 
powered by the fatigues of that eventful day, into a 
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sweet and dreamless sleep. He was awakened in 
the morning by rural sounds, and delicious airs that 
stole through the small vine-curtained window of his 
apartment ; and he arose with but one image distinct 
upon his mind—one harrowing image—that of the 
young Aurora, a maniac—an exile from her sheltering 
home—and a wanderer with one, alas! unworthy to 
guard her purity and youth. 

His brief toilette completed, he passed from his 
chamber into a large outer apartment, the sitting- 
room of the family, where the breakfast-table, loaded 
with farm dainties, and crowned with fresh flowers, 
awaited his appearance. The goodwife already oc- 
cupied the head of the board, and besige her sat 
Aurora, pale and silent, and, as he thought, surpass- 
ingly lovely, though in her soft but restless eye still 
gleamed the light of a wandering intellect. Gently 
approaching her, he bent down, and softly pronounced 
her name. For an instant her eye rested with an 
earnest yet vacant gaze upon his face, then, without 
any sign of recognition, she turned away and began 
to re-arrange the bouquet of violets that had been 
laid beside her cup. In vain the good matron urged 
her to partake their fare, she quaffed only one draught 
of the rich milk before her, and, absorbed by her 
flowers, made no reply to any word addressed to her, 
but looked with fond eyes into their cups, murmur- 
ing to them, in low tones, and with sad smiles, that 
wrung tears from the heart of Estieudorf, as he be- 
held them. 

Almost, indeed, was he unmanned by her condi- 
tion. He had hoped much, too much for her from a 
night of calm repose ; and with the impatience natural 
to his character, he could not brook the thought that 
she should still look upon him with unconsciousness, 
still hear unheeded the passionate acceuts of his love. 
Strange though it may seem, none had ever, like this 
beautiful and lowly maiden, entered into the secret 
chambers of his soul, awakening with resistless 
witchery all its deepest and purest emotions, and 
touching, as with magic, the finer chords of his proud 
and worldly heart, till they responded to one melody 
alone, and he forgot in the intense love inspired by 
her, the dreams of his ambition, the cravings of his 
avarice, and the mad thirst for power and pleasure 
which had hitherto marked his career, and formed 
the all-absorbing, soul-engrossing passions of his life. 

During the whole meal the young girl remained 
busy with her violets, arranging them in knots and 
garlands with an intense and childish interest, till at 
last crowding them all into one bouquet, she arose 
silently and Jeft the table. For a moment she paused, 
casting a bewildered glance around her, when seeing 
the open door which led into the shaded porch, she 
passed through, and began to descend the hill. Ro- 
dolph followed, but forebore to address her, till hav- 
ing reached the foot of the declivity, he saw her quit 
the smooth and even path of Vettie, and directing her 
steps along the banks of the Utledal, begin to climb 
the steep and perilous ascent by which they had 
emerged from the Giel—then, only anxious to divert 


her from her purpose, he stepped forward and gently 
pronounced her name, 





She turned quickly with the look of astartled fawn, 
and a brilliant glow, like the rapid corruscation of the 
aurora, flushed her cheek—but instantly it faded, and 
heedless of his tender entreaties, she silently pursued 
the path on which she had entered. There is 
superstition common among the dwellers in those 
northern districts, that the spirits of all those who 
perish in the Giel, wander forever through the scenes 
where they have met their fate; and thus the young 
girl, when at last wearied by Rodolph’s importunities, 
turned and addressed him as her lost lover Saxen- 
stien : 

‘‘Wherefore dost thou haunt me thus, unquiet 
spirit ?’’ she said; ‘‘ thou knowest that in life I loved 
thee not, and thinkest thou that now [ will prove 
faithless to him to whom my maiden troth is plighted? 
He, too, has passed onward to the shadowy land; | 
saw him borne from me, but I will follow till I find 
him. " 

I fear not the Giel! its sounds are divine— 
They speak to my fond heart of love !”’ 

And with wild carol she bounded forward on the 
dangerous and rocky path. Estiendorf despairingly 
followed, and plucked her from the very verge of a 
precipice, on which she had paused for breath, with 
a gentle force, to which, with the strange incon- 
sistency of her disease, she now passively yielded, he 
led her back to the smooth greensward, and along a 
flowery pathway to the side of a crystal spring, that 
welled forth from its rocky basin in the midst of a 
group of tall and stately forest-trees. There she sat 
quietly down upon the fountain’s brink, and began to 
arrange her beautiful hair in the natural mirror of its 
waiters, and to interweave among its rich tresses the 
violets which she still carried in her hand; while 
Rodo!ph, pleased that he had so easily won her from 
her dangerous purpose, stood leaning against a tree, 
watching her harmless vagaries, till sad thoughts 
crowded painfully upon his heart, and bitter tears 
sprung unbidden to his eyes. Striving to shake of 
his unquiet mood, he turned to gaze on the landscape 
around him, and then for the first time he awoke to 
a perception of its exquisite and romantic beauty. 

The farm of Vettie was, in truth, a perfect gem, 
cased in a rude but most magnificent setting. Stream- 
let and grove, and sloping hill, tufted with groups of 
giant trees—the long irregular dwelling of the good- 
man, with its steep pointed roof, designed to shed off 
the snows of a Norwegian winter, and the humbler 
habitation of the houseman—the one crowning & 
verdant hill, the other peeping forth from a sheltered 
nook at its foot; these were peaceful and lovely ob- 
jects, speaking of human endeavor, human hopes and 
affections—while in contrast to this calm and peace- 
scene, rose all around the lofty, dark precipices of 
the Giel, with the majestic fall of Markéfoss con- 
spicuous amid a thousand objects of magnificence 
for its surpassing grandeur, pouring its world of 
waters hundreds of fathoms down over the pointed 
rocks, and falling with such tremendous force that 
the whole face of the precipice remained untouched 
by the mighty sheet of foam. Nature’s smiles and 
frowns were so strangely blended in the singular 
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scene, that even Rodolph was drawn momentarily 
from his unrest, and lost himself in admiring con- 
templation of its wonderful beauty and magnificence. 

Not long, however, could he remain unmindful of 
his helpless charge; and when his eye again sought 
her, she was reclining on the green turf, sleeping 
sweetly, like a child wearied with its sports. One 
arm pillowed her head, while her soft hair, tricked 
with violets, fell in bright confusion over her face 
and neck, veiling, but not shrouding the perfect fea- 
tures and the delicately rounded cheek, now tinged 
with a faint glow that deepened with her deepening 
sleep, till it flushed into the rich healthful hue that 
Estiendorf had seen it wear in the first happy days of 
their unclouded love. Long and ardently he gazed 
upon the gentle sleeper, till her waking glance caught 
his, and she raised herself suddenly and sat upright. 

For an instant her look was restless and perplexed, 
then, with a bright sivile, it fixed itself upon his face, 
while her lips softly pronounced his name. He 
stepped toward her, scarcely able to control his im- 
petuous joy at this sign of her returning intelligence, 
. but he feared to agitate her, and kneeling beside her, 
he whispered only a few low words of endearment, 
and remained clasping her hand in silence. Sud- 
denly a cuckoo commenced its monotonous song 
upon a branch above their heads, and the familiar 
note touching some secret chord of memory, she 
raised her eyes with a glad and beaming look to his, 
then, as the bird continued its melody, her cheek 
kindled into a beautiful .glow, and starting to her feet, 
she looked upward with a glance of rational and eager 
inquiry, and words, consistent and connected, fell 
rapidly from her lips. 

“It is the sweet note of my own cuckoo,’’ she 
said, ‘but where am I? this is not the Wizard’s 
Well, nor are these the old pines of Farnzes? Where, 
then, am I—my father—Rodolph—where are they ?”’ 

Again her eye, no longer wild and wandering, fell 
upon her lover, who, with extended arms, knelt at 
her feet—too happy to speak, but lifting toward her a 
face so eloquent with love and joy, that even she, 
upon whose darkened mind the light of reason was 
again but dimly dawning, could not resist its mute 
appeal. One instant she paused to read his passionate 
and tender look, then bursting into tears, she fell 
upon his bosom, weeping blessed tears of more than 
infant weakness, And what bliss for the despairing 
lover was comprised:in those few brief minutes, 
while holding his recovered treasure in his arms, he 
thanked God, as he had never done for any boon be- 
fore, that he had restored the being so dear to him to 
reason and to happiness. And how many fond hopes, 
how many holy resolutions, how many bitter regrets, 
what deep remorse, what utter self-condemnation, by 
turns agitated his soul during that short space of deep 
and overwhelming emotion. 

‘The sound of approaching voices startled him from 
his checkered but still delicious dream—it was 
80 rare a thing for strange voices to be heard in that 
sequestered spot, that Estiendorf, with the coward 
Conscience of the guilty, raised his head stealthily to 
peer through the pendant branches upon those who 





were advancing. Aurora still lay pale and tearful in 
his arms, but gently placing her on the soft turf, he 
remained standing motionless beside her while the 
Strangers stepped within the circle of the trees, and 
paused right opposite to them, beside the bright 
waters of the spring. Olé, the goodman, who was 
acting as their guide in pointing out to them the 
beauties of his romantic little dale, had led them to 
this spot, ignorant that it was already tenanted by his 
household guests, and still more ignorant of the fear- 
ful consequences which were to flow from the ren- 
contre he was thus instrumental in effecting. : 

The three individuals whom he now led into the 
presence of the fated Estiendorf, wore the traveling 
dresses peculiar tc the period; and though none of 
them were distinguished by any insignia of rank, ex- 
cept that a jewel of value looped the cap of the oldest, 
yet there was that in the mien and bearing of each, 
that declared him high-born and noble. At the first 
glance of their persons Rodolph recognized in them 
the horsemen whom he had shunned on the banks of 
the Utledal—his own familiar associates, whom he 
had often pledged in the wine-cup, and whose hands, 
in happier days, he had been wont to grasp in intimate 
and friendly companionship. They had traveled over 
the mountains from the copper-mines of Aardal, and 
were intending on the morrow to return to Farnees 
through the passage of the Giel. 

How mysterious was it that they should chance to 
find him at Vettie! there, in that almost inaccessible 
spot, where he had believed himself safe from sur- 
prise and intrusion, and whither, at a risk so immi- 
nent to all he held dear, he had fled, trusting to 
remain in safety till they should have left the country. 
But Providence it was, ay, his skeptic heart could 
no longer doubt it, who spreads a net for the feet of 
the guilty, and who had now conducted his pursuers 
hither; and, oppressed with shame and despair, 
every drop of his coward blood retreated to the 
citadel of life, while with a blanched cheek and a 
quailing eye he met their scornful and astonished 
gaze. 

One appalling minute they stood confronted thus— 
the avengers and their victim—and then, with vary- 
ing color, and emotion well-nigh uncontrollable, the 
silence of surprise was vehemently broken by the 
eldest stranger. 

‘¢ Great God !”’ he exclaimed, ‘is it possible that 
I behold thee at last? My search then is over—my 
wanderings ended ; for God is just, and the hour of 
vengeance, though delayed, is sure to arrive at last !”” 
Then making a step toward Rodolph, who stood as 
if petrified to stone, he said, in a tone which rung 
like a funeral knell upon the heart of the guilty man, 

“¢ Methinks thou art slow to return my courtesy, 
Count of Erzeburg; but now, well met, for I have 
sought thee long and vainly in all the kingdoms of 
Europe; and I bless the wild glens of Norway that 
have at last yielded thee up to my vengeance; for I 
have a vow to fulfill, and I rest not till it be accom- 
plished.’’ 

Rodolph’s eye flashed fire, and his lip quivered 
with rage as he replied, 
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“ Thank God, Rodolph of Erzeburg is not bound 
to render any account of word, or thought, or deed, 
to the Baron Darlinvach; and as for vengeance !— 
let not the bold maligner speak of that, or this hand 
may hurl it on his head in payment for wrongs that 
should long since have been atoned for in blood !” 

‘Murderer !”? shouted the enraged baron—‘ Ay, 
tremble and turn pale while I declare wherefore it is 
that I menace you with just and fearful vengeance— 
for here, in the presence of these witnesses, I charge 
you with the wanton murder of the Countess Aurelia 
of Erzeburg, your true and lawful wife—and in the 
name of our high and sovereign lady, Queen Chris- 
tina, I now arraign you for so foul and base a deed, 
and summon you to appear forthwith before the tri- 
bunal of your country to answer for your crime.” 

Terrible and conflicting emotions betrayed them- 
selves in the countenance of Erzeburg, as he may in 
truth be called; but struggling to command himself, 
he replied to his accuser in a haughty tone— 

‘¢ Base calumniator,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I defy you, 
and deny your charge; and farther still, I demand of 
you to answer me by what warrant you dare to 
trench upon the freedom of a peaceful individual 
abiding on the soil of a foreign country—over such 
neither you nor your sovereign can or dare assert 
control.’’ 

‘¢ We both can and dare, sir count,’’ fiercely re- 
turned the baron ; ‘‘ and since you demand it, behold 
the instrument which empowers me to arraign you, 
wherever you may be found, for the foul crime im- 
puted to your charge ;’”’ and as he spoke he drew 
forth a roll of parchment bearing the royal seal and 
signature, which invested him with the authority he 
claimed. 

Rodolph’s countenance changed as _ he glanced to- 
ward the missive, and the fire of anger which had 
flushed it faded to an ashy paleness. 

“The crime of which I am accused should at 
least be proved,”’ he said, ‘‘ before I am stigmatized 
by a name that I deserve not.”’ 

‘¢ Tt has been proved by the confession of your own 
page,’’ replied the baron, “and that proof is ratified 
by your precipitate flight, which was naught less 
than a tacit acknowledgment of your guilt.”’ 

‘“‘T fled that I might gain time to defeat the machi- 
nations of my enemies—yourself the bitterest among 
them, Baron Darlinvach—who were using all your 
arts to inflame the unjust anger of the queen against 
me. And as for the confession of my page, if he 
has said aught to implicate my innocence, he is both 
a liar and, a knave, since he well knows that the 
potion which the Countess Aurelia swallowed 
through mistake, was mixed by himseif for a spaniel, 
whom none of my attendants could be prevailed on 
to destroy.” 

‘**T understand,”’ said the baron sneeringly—“ the 
poison was tested on the canine wretch that his 
master might better know how deadly a draught to 
mix for the wife of whom he had grown weary. 
Deny this, Count of Erzeburg, if you can, without 
pledging your soul anew to the father of lies, and [ 
will tear this parchment to ribbons, and recant all I 


’ 





have asserted to cast reproach upon the fair fame of 
an honest and true-hearted man.” 

‘*¢T scorn to confess or deny aught to the slanderer 
who has stolen upon my privacy, and, urged by 
secret hate, sought to entrap me to destruction. 
Baron Darlinvach, you dared to love the Countess 
Aurelia, and it is the remembrance of that unholy 
passion which urges you to seek the ruin of him who 
rivaled you in her affections.’’ 

“I did dare to love the beautiful Aurelia, Count 
of Erzeburg; I seek not to deny it, but it was with 
a passion pure as her own stainless purity, and which 
it would not for worlds have profaned by one un- 
hallowed thought. Therefore in truth it is, that [ 
have constituted myself the avenger of her wrongs; 
and as such, I will not stoop to hold further parley 
with him on whom, in the eyes of all, rests the foul 
stain of her murder, till such time as his innocence 
is fairly proved before God and man.”’ 

During this brief exciting dialogue, Aurora had 
remained unnoticed except by the two younger 
strangers, who, attracted by her exceeding and child- 
like beauty, fixed their regards upon her in silent 
and wondering admiration. On their first appearance 
she had gradually raised herself from her recumbent 
posture, and sat gazing from one to the other witha 
face of such troubled perplexity, that the fearful 
struggle of her mind, where reason was striving to 
shed her light over the chaotic images of delirium, 
was apparent even to those ignorant of her real con- 
dition. As the conversation proceeded, her attention 
became riveted upon the passionate words of the 
speakers, her look grew concentrated, intelligence 
was but too vividly awake, the whole fearful truth 
flashed like the arrowy lightning upon her clouded 
understanding, and with the last scornful words of 
the Baron Darlinvach, she seemed suddenly to com- 
prehend the terrible accusation brought against her 
lover, and witha shriek that paralyzed his very soul, 
she leaped up and darting toward him, grasped his 
arm with frenzied eagerness, and lifted her pale 
young face to his with an expression of racking 
doubt and intensest agony, touching and pitiful be- 
yond the power of language to describe. 

For an instant her look was fixed, piercing into the 
dark depths of his nature, and he shrank tortured 
beneath it—then in a low, clear whiaper that startled 
all who heard it, she said, 

‘‘ A murderer! a murderer! !”—she paused, shud- 
dering at the fearful word—then her tone softening to 
earnest adjuration, she said—and every eye that 
looked upon her in her pure and gentle loveliness 
was moistened—“ Speak! speak to me, Rodolph' 
tell me, is it true?—can there be blood upon this 
hand which mine has clasped so fondly ?—guilt upon 
the soul which I have thought so pure?” She 
looked up to him, and she read it on his darkened 
brow, already bent and furrowed as with the touch 
ofage. Slightly she recoiled—‘‘ Ah, my father, and 
for such an one I have deserted thee—broken sacred 
ties, and fled—I know not whither—ay, I have been 
mad—I remember now the ravings of that fearful 
dream—but 1 awoke, and thou wert with me— 
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where I knew not—know not now—it was enough 
to have thee near—but now—but now, Rodolph, tell 
me it is false—speak but one word—one word—I ask 
no more!’ and with a frantic gesture she threw her 
arms around him, and clung there, looking upward 
with tearless eyes of wild, imploring agony. 

Oh, not to purchase an age of happiness would the 
guilty, wretched lover have willingly endured an- 
other moment of shame and suffering so intense— 
but he felt that life, and more than life, was at stake, 
and with the courage of despair he quelled the out- 
ward signs of emotion, and whispering soothing 
words in her ear, he wound his arms around the 
innocent girl and drew her fondly to his bosom. 

At that sight the rage and scorn of the fierce baron 
blazed forth like a terrible voleano. From early 
youth he had been the devoted lover of the Countess 
Aurelia, and when another, who wooed her only for 
her broad lands, won the hand and heart which he 
had sought in vain, his chagrin and indignation knew 
no bounds. But his anger was changed to pity and 
horror when, in less than two years after these in- 
auspicious nuptials, she met an untimely death by 
poison—administered, as it was asserted, and that 
not without ‘damning proof,’’ by the hands of him 
who had vowed to cherish and protect her. 

Then thirsting to avenge the fate of her whom he 
had loved with such hopeless constancy, the baron 
solemnly swore that neither the joys of love nor of 
friendship, the spells of home nor the claims of 
country should stay his wandering steps till he had 
found and brought to punishment the wretched per- 
petrator of so base a crime. Queen Christina, with 
whom the unfortunate countess had been a favorite, 
encouraged the baron in his purpose, commanding 
him wherever he might find the offender to conduct 
him to her presence, that she might have the satis- 
faction of bestowing on him the summary punish- 
ment which his crime merited, and which in many 
cases of far less enormity it was her sovereign will 
and pleasure to inflict. 

For six months the baron, true to his vow, had 
traversed every country of Europe if a vain search 
for the offender, whom, when the hope of success 
became almost forlorn, he now discovered in a re- 
mote corner of the world, not down-trodden and de- 
graded, but wearing the consciousness of noble rank 
and breeding with as proud a grace as when he trod 
the regal halls of Sweden—playing the wooer, too, 
to as young and beautiful a creature as was the sacri- 
ficed Aurela, in whom the baron saw another victim 
to his treachery and art. No wonder, then, when 
the baron beheld the frantic devotion of that lovely 
girl to one so utterly unworthy of such homage, that 
fact was added to his wrath, and the natural vehe- 
mence of his character burst forth in words of bitter 
invective and reproach. 

‘Wretch!? he exclaimed, “how dare you swell 
the dark catalogue of your crimes by the sacrifice of 
another pure and trusting creature to your baseness ! 
And you, maiden, take in time my warning, and fly 
his baleful presence, for believe me he has daggers 
and poison for those of whom he wearies. I could 





tell you a tale of one, fair and guileless even as your- 
self, whom his word deceived, who drank of his cup 


and slept that sleep from which only the sound of 


the last trumpet shall awaken her.”’ 

The young girl raised her head from her lover’s 
shoulder, and looked with a wild and searching gaze 
into the face of the baron as he uttered these impetu- 
ous words; but lightnings shot from the angry eyes 
of Erzeburg, and he ground his teeth in impotent 
rage—impotent, because of the restraining presence 
of Aurora, for such was the power she exerted over 
his reckless mind, that even in this moment of direst 
extremity he found it yet possible to still the whirl- 
wind of his soul, lest its fury, if indulged, should 
again extinguish the faint light of reason that was 
again dawning on her darkened intellect. 

She marked his struggle, and it called up painful 
doubts unfriendly to his innocence, and when she 
turned her troubled gaze from the face of the baron 
to fix it upon his, and she saw his eye, which had 
ever met hers with a calm and loving look, nowsink 
beneath her intense scrutiny, while the crimson 
blood rushed tumultuously to his very temples, a 
terrible conviction of his guilt flashed instantly upon 
her, she pushed him hastily away—a wild laugh rang 
from her lips, and in the overwhelming tide of an- 
guish which at that dreadful moment rushed upon 
her heart, the struggling ray of reason was,quenched, 
never more to be rekindled on earth.” The fatal shock 
snapped asunder the too delicate chords of the finely 
strung harp, and silenced forever the music which it 
had breathed forth in exquisite and thrilling melo- 
dies. For one instant her look remained fixed upon 
his guilty face, then wringing her hands with frantic 
violence, she rushed madly away and fell senseless 
on the ground. 

Speechless terror enchained the Baron Darlinvach 
as he witnessed this fatal consequence of his un- 
curbed and cruel vengeance, while his two com- 
panions, shocked beyond expression, stood transfixed 
in silent consternation. The wretched Erzeburg 
alone moved and spoke—with wild and passionate 
ejaculations he darted forward and cast himself upon 
the turf beside the senseless object of his love. At 
that moment even the dark consciousness of guilt 
faded from his mind—shame, fear, anger, hate— 
every passion was lost in the one whelming agony of 
beholding the innocent girl whose tender love 
brightened his otherwise desolate existence, smitten 
to the earth by the terrible conviction of his sin—of 
his, whom her trusting heart had believed pure from 
stain, and whom her fond affection had invested 
with the noblest and brightest attributes of hu- 
manity. 

Had the lightnings of heaven blasted her in her 
budding beauty, he could have borne to look upon her 
blackened corse—or had she perished amid the 
yawning chasms of the Giel, he could, knowing that 
she had passed away in happiness, have even endured 
to live on in solitary, hopeless wretchedness. But 
that he should have cast the blight upon her loveli- 
ness—he who would have died for her—that he, an- 


other Cain, an exile and a wanderer on the earth, 
? 
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should have torn her from the happy home where 
fond hearts cherished her, to drag her down with 
him to misery, disgrace and death—such thoughts 
were more bitter than even his reckless soul could 
endure, and as he lay prostrate in the utter abandon- 
ment of wo beside the fair and lifeless maiden, the 
coldest eye gazed through pitying tears upon the sad 
spectacle of the lost, unhappy lovers. 

Insensible to the presence of all witnesses, the 
wretched Erzeburg called in passionate accents on 
her name—he raised her head, drooping like a pale 
water-lily, upon his bosom—he sealed his burning 
lips upon her brow, and bathed her sweet, uncon- 
scious face with his hot and gushing tears. But vain 
were his caresses—the soft hand no more returned 
the convulsive pressure of his—the veiled eye gave 
not back his fond, beseeching glance—no murmured 
sound broke the fearful silence of the pallid lips, and 
no eloquent blush flitted across the colorless cheek 
to tell of the sweet emotions kindling in the soul. 
Motionless she lay, insensible to the voice she loved 
and to the wild despair of those beaming eyes 
whence she had drank in the delicious poison that 
destroyed her. A faint pulsation of the heart alone 
gave evidence that life was not yet extinct, and urged 
by the entreaties of those who stood around, Ro- 
dolph, without a word, arose, and lifting the young 
form in his arms, he bore it gently up the long wind- 
ing hill tothe fijgm-house. 

The goodwife’s sympathies were all aroused by 
the death-like appearance of the fair young stranger, 
and with a mother’s tender care she lavished on her 
all those needful and kind attentions which her case 
required, for accustomed, in that remote spot, to rely 
in illness upon her own skill, she had learned to 
exercise it with confidence and judgment. But in 
the present instance her endeavors seemed of no 
avail, for neither balsam nor cordial succeeded in re- 
storing one sign of consciousness to the apparently 
dying girl. There she lay, pale and motionless, ex- 
tended like a beautiful corpse upon the couch—the 
small hands clasped upon her bosom, and the fair 
ringlets of her hair falling in rich disorder round her 
face, which, untinged with any hue of life, showed 
through the transparent skin every delicate vein that 
wandered in beauty over her cheek and brow. 

Erzeburg could not be persuaded to leave her, but 
kneeling by her side he gazed upon her, sometimes 
with the stony apathy of despair, and again with the 
strong outburst of passion, pressing his lips upon her 
marble brow and calling wildly on her name. And 
all through that dreary night he remained watching 
his unconscious treasure, and when the goodwife, 
worn out by the toils of the day, at last left him to 
seek a brief sleep—he crept still closer to his dear 
one, and lifting gently the lovely head, he nestled it 
fondly to his bosom, and sat silently gazing at it by 
the light of the dim lamp whose flame, like her sweet 
life, was just expiring in the socket. 

Thus was he found sitting when the early dawn 


brought the goodwife back to the darkened room, * 


and when with difficulty he was prevailed on to lay 
his precious burden from his arms, he was told, and 








he heard it with tearless despair, that she had ceased 
to breathe. But even then he refused to quit the 
lovely clay, and only while the good matron, with 
streaming eyes, was arraying it for the grave, could 
he be persuaded to leave it for an instant. He re. 
turned when all was arranged—but as he approached 
the couch on which lay the still, cold remains of his 
loved and lost Aurora, he started on beholding the 
white and ghastly cerements of the dead. He knew 
that it must be so, but he had not schooled his heart 
to meet the spectacle, and for an instant he pressed 
his hands upon his eyes and moved shuddering 
away, but again returned to gaze, and stooping 
gown, impressed a long, long kiss upon the icy lips. 

‘* These, then, are thy bridal robes, my beloved!” 
he passionately exclaimed—“ and this the cold greet- 
ing thou givest him who would have sheltered thee 
in his bosom and cast away his own life to preserve 
thee from harm.” And as the words passed his lips 
a wild burst of sorrow shook his frame, and for a 
few minutes he bowed himself unresistingly to its 
violence. Then succeeded calmer feelings, and 
quietly he stood and gazed upon the pale, sweet face 
of the dead. It wore a happy smile, peaceful as 
heaven, before which every trace of suffering and 
sorrow had fled, and as though the free and blessed 
spirit still hovered over to shed its own pure light 
upon the beautiful tabernacle which had been its 
dwelling-place, the whole expression of that lovely 
countenance was one of serenity and joy. 

Violets, emblems of her own purity and sweet- 
ness, bloomed in her fair hair, and were laid with 
the fragrant dew upon them on her guileless bosom. 


‘¢ And the cold flowers her colder hand contained 
In that last grasp, as tenderly were strained, 

As if she scarcely felt, but feigned a sleep, 

And made it almost mockery yet to weep.”’ 

Few and brief are the painful details now left to 
record. The fair corpse of the young, ill-fated Au- 
rora was on the following day borne back through 
the dangerous passes of the Giel to the desolate 
home of her childhood, attended by the strangers, 
with their guides, and accompanied in sad, unbroken 
silence by her mourning and contrite lover. On ar- 
riving at the little church of Farnees, they encoun- 
tered a funeral train issuing from its portal—the des- 
titute flock had been to lay their venerable pastor in 
his last resting-place. The terrible confirmation 
given to his fears respecting his lost darling’s fate, 
by the stained ribbon found on the banks of the Utle- 
dal, had been more than he could sustain, and hap- 
pily for him, his life was terminated by sudden apo- 
plexy on the very evening afier her disappearance. 
Thus the tender father and the loving child were 
laid side by side beneath the flowery turf of the old 
grave-yard, and the intercourse which their pure 
and affectionate spirits had but commenced on earth 
was, without a doubt, renewed and perfected in the 
regions of eternal joy. 

With a bursting heart Rodolph saw the last rites 
rendered to the idol of his affections, and during the 
dark, silent watches of that first desolate night 10 
which her cold remains slept in the bosom of their 
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mother earth, he lay prostrate in sorrow upon her 
lowly grave. And what, during those hours of so- 
litary wo, what where the thoughts and resolves of 
a heart that had so deeply sinned and been so sorely 
stricken, none may venture to declare. One Om- 
niscient eye alone read its secrets, one ear alone 
was open to the unuttered prayer that struggled 
upward from its dark and troubled depths for mercy 
and forgiveness, and when the morning dawned 
upon his sleepless eyes he arose and went forth, in 
outward form at least, a changed and altered man, 
for sorrow, anticipating the work of time, had 
ploughed deep furrows on the smooth, high brow 
and on the youthful cheek, and streaked the bright, 
dark bair with threads of shining silver, which long 
years of peace would yet have spared. 

Erzeburg’s first act after this vigil of grief and 
penitence was to seek the Baron Darlinvach, and sur- 
render himself to his custody, avowing the crime of 
which he stood accused, and signifying his desire to 
return to his country, and there suffer the punish- 
ment due to his offense. But the pitying and hum- 
bled baron no longer craved the vengeance for which 
he had so long thirsted. His was a nature sensitive 
and generous as it was impetuous; and chastened by 
the sad event of the young Aurora’s death, and by the 
sufferings of his victim, which seemed to him chas- 
tisement sore enough for any offense, he deplored his 
own fierce and impatient spirit as the cause of wo to 
the innocent, and of undue harshness even to the 
guilty. Deeply impressed by so fearful and self- 
inflicted a lesson, he made a firm resolve never again 
to yield voluntary indulgence to any passion that 
warred against the peace even of his bitterest foe. 
Touched to the soul by the abject misery of the once 
haughty Rodolph, he turned aside to conquer his 
emotion, and then holding out to him his. hand, he 
said in a voice that struggled for firmness, 

“Go, for man may not interfere with the judg- 
ments of the Almighty, and they, unhappy one, have 
fallen with overwhelming weight upon your head. 
Aurelia is but too fearfully avenged ; sad as was her 
fate, 1 would have died sooner than have been acces- 
sory to the sacrifice of a lovely and innocent victim 
in seeking atonement for it. Go, now, and with 
humble prayers for your wretched self, mingle one 
for my forgiveness, who have so deeply sinned, yet 
not with wanton malice. Depart whither thou wilt, 





and may God, in His infinite mercy, cancel the 
offenses of us both !’’ 

“Baron Darlinvach,’’ returned Rodolph, in low 
and broken tones, “life is the most terrible punish- 
ment your vengeance can inflict on me, and I owe 
you no thanks for the unweicome boon. But if it be 
my doom to bear it, it must be as a burden, a frightful 
penance, harder to be endured than any that the 
Church of Rome ever decreed to her vilest criminals. 
Pray for me, if you have merey and compassion— 
pray for me, who need the prayers of all. Farewell! 
I forgive as I have been forgiven ; and may the peace 
that can no more be mine, dwell ever with you. 
Farewell forever !” 

He turned away and departed, none knew whither 
—for none ever more exchanged word or look with 
Rodolph of Erzeburg. Week after week glided 
away, month after month, and curiosity subsided and 
conjecture ceased, and only in whispers was his 
name mentioned among the simple dwellers at Far- 
nees, as of one who had brought desolation and sorrow 
to their homes, and expiated his sins with his life. 
But at length some travelers, whose love of adventure 
led them to attempt the passage of the Giel, spied a 
rude hut hanging on the brink of one of the most 
frightful precipices of the pass ; it seemed to them in- 
accessible, but presently a man was seen climbing 
the face of the rock toward it, and Olé, the Goodman 
of Vettie, who was conducting the party, recognized 
in the wild unshaven being before him, the wretched 
semblance of the once proud and handsome Count of 
Erzeburg. ' 

No one ventured to approach the dangerous cliff 
on which he had perched his dwelling, as if in placing 
it there he sought to hasten the death he coveted ; 
and none could tell how he subsisted ; but from time 
to time he was seen by persons traversing the pass, 
roving among its precipices, or sitting upon some 
dizzy pinnacle, where scarcely the wild-bird could 
have found a space to rest its wing, till in one of the 
terrible thunder-gusts incident to that mountain re- 
gion, the rude habitation was swept away, and its 
solitary occupant perished in the wild abyss below, 
the ceaseless roar of whose waters pealed an eternal 
requiem above his mangled corse, His spirit is still 
believed to rove among the rAountains of the pass ; 
and the peasants of Norway yet repeat to the traveler, 
the sad legend of the unhappy lovers of the Giel. 
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SONNET.—ARCHIMEDES. 





BY WM. ALEXANDER. 





Waar problem, Archimedes, unto thee 
Seemed difficult to solve? Devices new 
As strange, thy cunning mind first brought to view, 
Fruit of thy wondrous ingenuity— 
Which yet with men of science is proverbial. 
“Eureka” is the motto on thy breast; 
And thou didst seek a spot whereon to rest 





The lever that fain wished to move the ball 
Terrestrial. Thy science to Rome’s might 
Were long fit match. Nor did the city fall 
Through fault of thine. Diana’s festival 
To Syracuse, alas! chanced on that fatal night, 
And Inebriety, not War’s rude shock, 
Made fall the battlements strong chiseled in the rock. 








INFANT LIFE. 


In early spring time, when the bare gaunt branches 
which had lifted for many months their skeleton 
arms in the wrinkled face of winter, were covering 
themselves with leaves, and a thousand buds were 
about to expand into flowers, we have often wan- 
dered—who has not?—in some delicious inclosure, 
where the gardener’s art had produced a concentra- 
tion of floral beauties. Seated on a moss-covered 
block of timber, part of the materials of some rural 
design, we have mused with pleasure upon the nas- 
cent promise of the scene, fancied we could see the 
vital energy diffusing itself through the channels of 
vegetation, and pictured the change which would 
take place when the warm hand of summer should 
impart the rosy hues of ripeness to the luxuriant 
productions of the spring. A day or two after, we 
have visited the place again, but now how forlorn 
its appearance! The trees looked lifeless, the buds 
were all withered on the outside, and many would evi- 
dently die unopened, while the ground was whitened 
with countless blossoms. The fact was plain: the 
east had sent here one of its strong blasts, and had 
strewn the garden with the relics of death. 

But let us be sparing of our emotion; it is more 
imperatively required elsewhere. What is matter 
tomind? What are the blossoms of an apple-tree 
to the immortal offspring of man? Our cemeteries 
are also strewn with affecting relics. Come and see 
them. Not only the old and gray-headed are laid 
here, but these sepulchres are almost the first earthly 
home of thousands. We stand within the hum of a 
huge city; men are thronging hither and thither; 
wherever we turn we see crowds in the prime of 
life, earnestly bent on schemes of business or plea- 
sure. What a cdtastrophe would it be if the earth 
were to open and swallow them up! How the world 
would ring with it! What brilliant cenotaphs would 
the historian’s pen raise over them! It would com- 
mand, along with Pompeii and Herculaneum, the 
wonder and sympathy of all succeeding time. And 
yet this vast population above ground is only the 
counterpart of one whose dust reposes beneath, and 
who found this resting-place before they had tasted 
the fatigues of toil. They died in infancy, or, at 
least, before they had emerged from the walks of 
childhood, and this is the fate of nearly one half of 
all who are born within the limits of this civilized 
land. As soon as they begin to inhale the breath of 
life, the spoiler marks them for his victims, and in 
the course of a few short years as many have been 
consigned to the grave as are left to people the world 
and carry out its enterprises. 

We cannot help feeling that such a condition of 
matters is unnatural. It cannot be what God intend- 
ed. This is demonstrated by the fact that the more 
we act in accordance with his natural laws, the 
greater progress we make in right conduct, the longer 
becomes the term of human life. Cleanliness and 


sobriety are doubtless virtues, but these invariably 


issue in increased longevity. But if this mortality is 
not inevitable, if it may be traced directly or indi- 
rectly to our neglect, how prodigious is our crimi- 
nality! If to forbear doing what will save life is 
equal in turpitude to the willful destruction of it, 
what can measure our guilt in permitting the exist- 
ence of causes which result in such wholesale fatality? 
A notion has been sometimes entertained that the 
,death of an infant is better than its life, and many 
heathen nations, as is well known, practice the dia- 
bolical custom of infanticide with the view of pre- 
venting the undue increase of the population. Such 
a notion is false as well as murderous. Population 
is a source of wealth. Provide a man with work, 
and he will be able to produce much more than is 
sufficient for his own support, the surplus going to 
increase the well-being of the whole. In the multi- 
tude of councillors there is wisdom. Add to the 
aggregate intelligence of the world, and the fruits of 
intelligence will be more plentiful. How many tears 
have been shed over the memory of Kirk White, and 
others, who, like him, have hid their face in death 
before midday! How many unavailing lamentations 
have been uttered at the sudden dissipation of the 
golden visions which hovered in their fancy, and 
might have added so much to the literary treasures 
of the world, if they had not perished with the 
earthly existence of the mind which framed them! 
But who can tell how many have died in infancy 
who, had they lived, might have won a place by the 
side of our Bacons and our Newtons, and extended 
immeasurably the boundaries of science? Had all 
reached the average period of human life, what an 
accession would have been made to our material and 
intellectual wealth, and what additional energy would 
have been infused into the progressive movements 
of mankind ! 

But it is useless to deplore, if we are not willing 
to mend. Here‘is a deplorable evil; shall it be 
allowed to go on unmolested? Shall society make 
no efforts to remove it? This is the question. But 
what can be done? Very much, if only we ere will- 
ing to do it. Not that we expect to see a sudden 
change. Evils of every kind, when suffered to grow 
to a certain height, can only be removed slowly. 
This is part of the punishment we have to bear for 
having permitted them to exist at all. One of the 
first steps to be taken in endeavoring to arrest the 
wholesale destruction of infant life at present going 
on, is to improve those localities in our large towns 
which are inhabited by the lower classes. Municl- 
pal authority ought here to be absolute. Expense 
is a trivial matter when weighed against the health 
and morals of the community. We pay enough in 
the shape of direct assessment and benevolent con- 
tributions; society pays no small sum in the mere 
interment of such infantine crowds, not to speak of 
the loss experienced in the withdrawal of so much 
intelligent energy from the future labor market, and 
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the moral influences, themselves expensive in the 
long run, which spring from the sad frequency of 
death. Magnificent works can be undertaken where 
the interests of trade and commerce are concerned. 
What large town can we enter without being struck 
with the appearance of some stately pile, which at- 
tests the princely opulence of the place? Many 
millions have been lavished in some of our largest 
cities in improvements of this nature, while the con- 
dition of their back streets is a disgrace to any civil- 
ized community. In Liverpool a magnificent struc- 
ture has lately been reared. One’s heart swells 
with patriotic emotion in contemplating such a glo- 
rious monument, erected, according to its own 
motto, ‘*Artibus, Legibus, Consiliis.”” Yet while 
standing in front of St. George’s Hall, and giving way 
to this enthusiasm, is there nothing chilling in the 
thought that of all who are born beneath its stately 
shadow, fifty-three per cent. are consigned to the 
grave within five years of their birth? Do we not 
catch a glimpse, in fancy, of some other, and yet 
more glorious achievement of civic opulence ? 
Might not more lowly, but more useful labors, un- 
dertaken, not on the conspicuous brow of another 


——. 





Mars Hill, but in those back-slums and alleys where 
every breath of air is pestilential, and where fever 
has taken up its fixed abode, have reflected, if not 
more of that tinsel splendor which answers no higher 
end than that of inflating vanity, at least more of 
that benevolence which should animate a professedly 
Christian people? Why cannot low and insalubri-- 
ous situations be exchanged for others more healthy? 
Why cannot improper modes of constructing houses 
be forbidden? Why cannot those crazy piles of filth, 
which are assailed within by vermin and without 
by heaps of refuse, be pulled down and carted into 
the sea? Why cannot low lodging-houses be closed 
and the demand attracted to other and more conve- 
nient dwellings? Why cannot the advantages of 
complete drainage, streets well paved and well 
lighted, water in abundance, with baths and wash- 
houses and public schools, each having its own spa- 
cious gymnasium attached, be carried into the lowest 
haunts of our large towns? If expense is any object, 
let every work of inferior utility stand still, and not 
a farthing be expended upon mere display, till the 
imperative claims of justice and philanthropy have 
been fulfilled. 
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THE ABSENT. 





BY JOHN M. HOLMES. 





LIKE morn at midnight, 
Like fresh dew at noon, 
Like spring-time whispering 
In the heat of June— 
So breathed the freshness 

Of a smile from thee— 
So breathes its image 
To my memory. 


Like Naiads singing 
By their native wells, 
Like peace-notes ringing 
From rejoicing belis, 





Thy voice thus whispered 
To my listening heart, 
And those low echoes old 

Can ne’er depart. 


And as one wandering 

By delicious rills 
Wearies to journey 

Up the dusty hills, 
So looks my spirit 

To thy Love and Grace, 
In life’s hot travel, 

For a shady place. 
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A STARLIGHT HYMN. 





BY JOHN M. LESLEY. 





Hark! a solemn sound is stealing 
Far across the liquid wave, 

Note on note now farther pealing, 
Solemn as a moon-bright grave : 

Now ’t is farther off receding, 
Fainter, fainter o’er the sea, 

As from angel lips, unheeding 
Aught but heavenly minstrelsy. 


Nature’s vesper hymn is stealing 
O’er the soul with gentle sway, 

Sweet as lonely voices pealing 
Softly from the moon away ; 





Or to angel voices calling 
Sweetly o’er the moonlit wave, 
Where their cadence rising, falling, 
Mingle with the water’s rave. 


List! the solemn peal is breaking ; 
Hark to Nature’s vesper chime, 
Now in beauty softly speaking, 
Like the angel’s of old time! 
Hark! the vesper hymn is hushing 
Softly o’er the distant sea ;— 
Faint is heard the ocean’s rushing— 
Hushed in calm the minstrelsy. 








THE CROWN AND THE DAGGER. 


A TALE OF THE THIRD CRUSADE. 


Ong bright autumnal morning, toward the close of 
the twelfth century, a martial cavaleade, consisting 
of about a hundred armed and mounted knights, de- 
scended one of the valleys of the Ceele-Libanus, 
and, emerging into the plain, spurred their horses to- 
ward the sea-coast of Pheenicia, in the direction of 
Tyre. 

The leader of the warriors rode proudly foremost. 
He was completely armed, but his visor was up, 
and displayed the features of an eminently handsome 
man, in the early prime of life. The finely chiseled 
outline of the face; the powerful, yet elastic frame 
of the Frankish warrior—for the arms and accoutre- 
ments of the knight, as well as the cross which was 
conspicuously embroidered on his surcoat, bespoke 
him a Crusader—were blended with an imperious 
brow and haughty expression, which impressed the 
beholder less pleasingly. 

The band had scarcely emerged from the mountain 
defile, when their commander—who had rapidly ex- 
plored the horizon with an eagle glance—called to 
his nearest companion— 

‘What think ye, Count Henry, of that cloud of 
dust toward the south? I should pronounce it the 
dust of many horsemen, and spurring toward us. 
Be they friends or foes, they shall not find us unpre- 
pared.”’ 

‘** We are still within easy reach of shelter,”’ said 
his companion, after a gazing a moment from under 
the screen of his gauntleted hand; “‘and, by my 
faith, I question if we had not better fall back upon 
the mountains. We are but a handful of men, and 
dare not venture to break lances with such a force 
of Moslems, asI take the party advancing toward us 
to be.” 

‘‘ Let the fox crawl to cover, Count de Cham- 
pagne,”’ replied the leader haughtily; ‘‘ Conrad of 
Montferrat does not conceal himself from his foes, 
were they twice the power they seem. For my 
part, I turn not back from the faces of these enemies 
of Christ.” 

‘*T counseled prudence, not cowardice,’ retorted 
the Count of Champagne with some asperity. “TI 
but speak the lessons taught by our past bitter expe- 
rience. Can we so soon forget the effects of our 
former rash imprudence? Jerusalem is lost. Her 
king, the noble Lusignan, a captive!—and where- 
fore ?—but that a pseudo courage, and false principle 
of honor, impelled us to give battle at Tiberias, 
when we should have made a timely retreat before 
the overwhelming hosts of our assailants!” 

“The defeat at Tiberias, the surrender of the 
Holy City, and the captivity of Guy de Lusignan, 
prove only his utter incapacity for command,”’ re- 
joined the Marquis of Montferrat. “Why the 


Knights of Palestine should have bent the knee in 
homage to so weak a ruler, when they were free to 
select the noblest and bravest for their king, 1 own 
passes my poor comprehension.”’ 

**Guy de Lusignan is the husband of our rightful 
“queen, the gracious Lady Sybilla. He has been up- 
fortunate as a commander, but he is a brave soldier,” 
said the Count of Champagne with warmth. He 
added, in a tone of irony, yet with a courteous in- 
clination toward his companion, “I grant that it is 
very possible that the Marquis of Montferrat might 
have proved a more successful leader.”’ 

‘Come, come, your hand, Henry—I did not mean 
to raise your ire,’’ said Conrad frankly. ‘“ We must 
not weaken our cause by dissensions in the presence 
of the common foe.”’ 

‘* Then beware of the dictates of your own ambi- 
tious heart, Lord Marquis. But think not I address 
you from jealousy or anger. I know you to be a 
brave and daring soldier; and though my personal 
rank is inferior to none, cheerfully serve under your 
leadership—a sufficient acknowledgment how highly 
I appreciate your talent forcommand. But see! the 
horsemen advance. By the Cross! they are friends, 
and fellow pilgrims. Thanks to the clear atmosphere 
of Syria, I can see their banners, though I[ cannot yet 
discern the devices which they bear.” 

‘Let us advance leisurely to meet them,”’ said 
Conrad. ‘Count Henry, you will lead the van, 
while I fall back for a few moments to our centre. 
I shall rejoin you in front when my presence is 
needed.” 

So saying, he turned his horse’s head and retreated 
till he found himself by the side of a litter, which 
was carefully borne along in the very centre of his 
little band. He bent low over his charger’s neck, 
and drew aside the curtain which concealed the fair 
form of one of Syria’s loveliest daughters. 

«‘ Zaide, my beloved!” he murmured, while his 
countenance, before so stern and inflexible, beamed 
with inexpressible tenderness, “how bearest thou 
the fatigues of this rapid journey, so trying to thy sex 
and condition?” 

‘«T feel wearied only when away from thee,” the 
lady replied, in the melodious speech of her country; 
and raising her large, lustrous eyes, she returned her 
companion’s ardent gaze with an expression of ¢on- 
fiding love. 

“ And couldst thou, dear one, bear the rough jour- 
ney uninjured if prolonged until nightfall, or per 
chance until midnight?” asked Conrad of his Syrian 
wife. ‘I see the approaching pennons of the soldiers 
of the Cross, probably fugitives from T iberias or 
Jerusalem. If they will unite under my leadership, 





I propose to push forward for Tyre this very night. 
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Should the darkness favor us, we may avoid a colli- 
sion with the besieging forces; if not, doubt not our 
gallant band, thus augmented, will prove strong 
enough to cut their way into the beleaguered city, 
even through the body guard of Saladin himself. 
Dost fear, Zaide? A prince’s daughter—a warrior’s 
wife—should not pale at anticipated dangers.” 

«“ When the Emir’s daughter became wife of the 
Frankish chieftain, she could not overcome at once 
the timid apprehensions incident to her sex. But 
fear not, Conrad,” the lady continued, with greater 
animation, *‘ your Zaide has a courageous heart—it 
trembles not for aught that concerns her own safety, 
and shudders only at the thought of your exposure to 
danger.” 

“Think not of me, Zaide, for I bear a charmed 
life,’ replied Conrad cheerfully. ‘In my youth, a 
sybil predicted that my brow should wear a princely 
diadem; and added to her flattering prophecy, that I 
should prove invincible to all my foes. ‘ The desire 
of thy heart shall be granted thee,’ she proclaimed ; 
‘dread no hostile hand ; hatred cannot harm thee ; 
for thy fate lies in the hands of the one who loves 
thee best.’ And who should love me best ?”’ he con- 
tinued, archly, as he bent toward the lady, and 
pressed her small fingers in his iron grasp; then, 
waving an adieu, he closed the silken draperies of 
her litter, and putting spurs to his horse, reappeared 
at the head of his gallant cavalcade. 

“How interminable are these Syrian plains!” 
wearily exclaimed the Count of Champagne, as Con- 
rad resumed his post by his side. “Our friends 
have perceived us, and are hastening to join us; yet 
the distance which separates us hardly seems to 
diminish. We must wait some time longer before 
we can discern the cognizance of their leader.” 

“They come from Palestine, and will doubtless 
bring us important intelligence,” said the Marquis 
of Montferrat. ‘ I would fain learn whether Queen 
Sybilla lives; and De Lusignan, is he still a captive.”’ 

“T fear the gracious queen will sink under her 
accumulated misfortunes. The loss of the Holy 
City, which she so gallantly defended—her privations 
during the siege—and her grief for the captivity of 
the husband she adored, must press heavily on her 
sensitive heart. The royal daughter of the royal 
Amaury has a soul which cannot brook disgrace or 
dishonor.” 

“And as De Lusignan derives. his kingly claim 
through her alone, to whom will you transfer your 
allegiance when she is gone, most scrupulous and 
loyal knight?” asked Conrad of his companion. 

‘To the husband of her sister, Isabelle, younger 
daughter to the feu-rot, Amaury,”’ unhesitatingly 
answered the Count of Champagne. “ And see, 
Lord Marquis, if my eyes deceive me not, he is the 
leader of yonder men-at-arms ! Is not that the Spread 
Eagle, the cognizance of Sir Homfroi de Thoron, 
the husband of our Princess Isabelle 2?” 

“The pale-faced boy, who has not yet won the 
Spurs of belted knight! Truly, he will make but a 
Sorry king over the territory won by the lances of 
Europe's chivalry,” contemptuously exclaimed the 





haughty marquis. ‘ Well, be it so! Homfroi de 
Thoron is husband to the Lady Isabelle, and may 
yet be king in her right. But heis now my inferior ; 
and should he purpose to force his entrance into 
Tyre with us, as seems probable, he shall do so un- 
der my leadership, let his forces outnumber ours 
fourfold, as they appear to do.” 

In a short time—sufficiently long, however, to re- 
store Conrad’s equanimity—Sir Homfroi’s party had 
joined the forces of the marquis; and the leaders, 
having courteously exchanged greetings, rode side 
by side, conversing on the prospects of their friends 
in Palestine. 

‘‘We play a desperate game in attempting to 
throw ourselves into Tyre,’’ resumed Conrad of 
Montferrat, after an interval of silent thoughtfulness. 
“Unless fortune betide us, and we pass to-night the 
forces of the besiegers, favored by darkness and the 
unsuspected nature of our descent, we shall probably 
be cut off toa man. Even if we obtain safe entrance 
into the city, it is doubtful if we shall be able to hold 
out without provisions, or hope of aid trom Europe. 
Jerusalem lost—Guy de Lusignan a captive—and 
Sybilla at the point of death : these are not encourag- 
ing antecedents. For myself, I am a military adven- 
turer, unshackled by the ties which bind men to 
life—craving the excitement of war, and ambitious 
of distinction in any honorable field ; and, therefore, 
this desperate defense of Tyre has attraction for my 
restless spirit. With you, Sir Homfroi de Thoron, 
it is otherwise; and I confess myself at a loss to un- 
derstand your motive in thus attempting to enter the 
city. Why should you not avail yourself of the 
facilities accorded by Saladin to our dispersed war- 
riors, and take shipping for Europe at Ptolemais, or 
some other accessible port of Syria?’ 

‘My conduct will seem more intelligible,’ re- 
joined Sir Homfroi de Thoron, ‘when I tell you 
that my fair wife, the Princess Isabelle, is blockaded 
in Tyre. I cannot forget, also, that if Sybilla dies— 
and of her recovery there is little hope—my Isabelle, 
as next daughter of King Amaury, is heiress to the 
throne of Jerusalem. It would be, it is true, but an 
empty title; but, perchance, the piety of Christen- 
dom may re-conquer, at no distant date, all that has 
been lost in our late disastrous campaign; and then 
my position will be sufficiently brilliant—my destiny, 
and that of my family, a glorious one.” 

‘The future King of Jerusalem—be he who he 
may—will need a bold heart, a clear head, and a 
strong arm,” said Conrad moodily. Then, as if 
aware that he had touched on a delicate topic, he 
suddenly changed his tone, exclaiming to his com- 
panion—‘‘ See yonder! the ramparts of Tyre, gilded 
by the setting sun, standing out in plain relief on the 
distant horizon. How grand, how imposing they 
appear !” 

It waseven so. Theglorious luminary just touched 
the bosom of the ocean, as if sinking into its furthest 
depths, and its trailing line of splendor played over 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean, as it lay, like 
a mirror, before the eyes of the travelers. They 
paused, in delighted admiration, and inhaled the 
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fresh, pure breeze, so aromatic and balmy—laden as 
it was with fragrance, and cooling as waters toa 
thirsty soul. The temporary refreshment reinvigor- 
ated the weary wanderers, exhausted by their ride 
over the sultry plain. It was deemed necessary, 
too, to linger until the increasing darkness should 
render their projected attempt to enter Tyre some- 
what less perilous. 

Night at length closed in: but the pale light of 
innumerable stars enabled the silent band, now headed 
by the Marquis of Montferrat, to pursue their way 
without difficulty. No word was uttered; not a 
sound was heard, save the footfall of the horses, who 
seemed hardly less conscious than their riders that 
some high emprise was before them. The evening 
was calm and cloudless; and the scene, when the 
moon rose, adding her radiance to the night, realized, 
in its peaceful serenity, the magnificent description 
of Homer : 

*¢ As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When nota breath disturbs the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene ; 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pols, 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies.” 

It was, indeed, aglorious spectacle. The wander- 
ing moon, the splendid constellations, with their 
many-colored starry orbs, delighting the eye of the 
Oriental traveler with those varied hues unknown 
to the inhabitants of our northern latitudes; and yet 
these planetary influences soothed not the perturbed 
spirit of Conrad of Montferrat. As he cautiously 
moved on at the head of his troop, his mind reverted 
to the conversations so lately held with the Count of 
Champagne, and afierward with Homfroi de Thoron; 
and, by degrees, the dictates of cold and cruel am- 
bition shaped themselves into form, and he resolved 
on a career of personal aggrandizement, to which he 
‘was prepared to sacrifice all the better instincts, even 
of his aspiring nature. He foresaw that the piety or 
fanaticism of Western Europe would again hurl on 
the East her myriads of pilgrim soldiers ; and that the 
city of the Holy Sepulchre might yet, and at no re- 
mote period, be recaptured from the Mussulman. If 
Tyre could only hold out against Saladin’s forces 
until succor should arrive from Venice, or some 
other friendly maritime power, this great city, with 
its capacious harbor, would be the key to Palestine, 
and afford a sure port of entrance and egress, as well 
as a rallying-point for the Latin adventurers. Conrad, 
if its successful defender, would eventually become 
its ruler ; and, if his ulterior designs on the sovereignty 
of the Holy Land should fail, the Marquisate of Tyre 
itself was no mean object of ambition. The marquis, 
however, in his heartless selfishness, had more ex- 
alted views. He pondered whether he might not 
succeed in breaking the marriage of the Princess 
Isabelle and Sir Homfroi de Thoron, and uniting 
himself with the inheritrix of the kingdom, bear 
down all opposition, and securely seat himself on 
the re-established throne of Jerusalem. He men- 


en 


tally contrasted himself with his rival ; and, strong 
in the conviction of his personal advantages—com. 
manding intellect, physical beauty, and strength of 
will, compared these with the insignificant character, 
and mean exterior of the husband of Isabelle. He 
doubted not, on the retrospection of his former ex. 
periences, that he should prove a success{ul wover, 
if he applied himself to the task of pleasing the lady’s 
fancy and winning her heart. 

In this dream of ambition, the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat gave not a thought to his own beautiful Syrian 
bride. Zaide,was but the daughter of an obscure 
Emir. Their marriage had not transpired ; from mo- 

‘tives we are about to mention, it had been performed 
in secret. The Syrian lady was. an orphan, and 
without protectors: her father having perished on 
the battle-field, and her only brother embraced a re- 
ligious life, and become lost to her, asa votary of the 
Ansarii. Rumor was rife with the name of Conrad 
at the time he crossed over into Asia from Con- 
stantinople. lt was said that he had married a Greek 
lady while in the service of the Emperor. Whether, 
then, he feared inquiry into his antecedents, or from 
any Other motive, it is certain only that he had con- 
ducted his courtship of the dark-eyed Zaide with so 


| little publicity, that no report of his marriage had 


reached the ears of his comrades in arms. He con- 
sidered not what would be the feelings of his young 
wife, soon to be a mother, when he should break to 
her the intelligence of his falsehood : and yet, so far 
as one so ambitious was capable of the sentiment, he 
loved the gentle girl who had left her home to follow 
him in weal or wo through his hitherto uncertain 
fortunes. ‘I willnot leave Zaide,’’ he uttered to 
himself. ‘‘Should I speed in my wooing with the 
princess, it will then be time enough to tell her that 
she must consider herself only as my mistress, and 
that our marriage was a feigned compliance with her 
scruples at the time. Unprotected as she is, and 
submissively devoted to me, she will resign herself 
after a brief struggle to her inevitable destiny, and ! 
may succeed in my ambition without foregoing my 
love.”’ 

Thus ruminating, Conrad found himself, after a 
tew hours’ hard riding, close to the outposts of Sala- 
din’s army. Here unexpected good fortune awaited 
him. Guided by a renegade from the Moslem camp, 
his band directed their chargers toward a spot which 
the besiegers had left unoccupied, and passing un- 
challenged through the sleeping host, gained one of 
the city gates, where they were joyfully welcomed 
by the few surviving defenders which yet remained 
of the enfeebled and diminished garrison of Tyre. 

On the following day all was bustle and excite- 
ment within the beleaguered city. Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat had assumed the conduct of the garrison, in- 
spected its condition, allocated with judicious fore- 
sight the remaining scanty resources, repaired, as if 
by magic, the most formidable breaches in its forti- 
fications, and manned the walls and ramparts with 
the brave soldiery, ranged beneath his banner. These 





proved a seasonable reinforcement to the garrison o! 
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Tyre, decimated, as they had been, by famine and 
the lances of their foes. 

Conrad’s masterly arrangements had so completely 
restored order and discipline within the city, and had 
so reanimated the hopes of its defenders, that, ere 
long, he deemed himself sufficiently strong to act on 
the offensive. Saladin had raised formidable en- 
treachments, behind which he hoped to shelter his 
army from the missiles of the Tyrians; and these 
the Marquis of Montferrat resolved, if possible, to 
demolish. 

As soon as his project was ripe for execution, 
Conrad, splendidly armed and mounted on a noble 
steed, sallied forth from the city gates at the head of 
asmall but chosen band. As he rode toward the 
nearest point of the enemy’s outworks, resolved to 
try what might be achieved by discipline and enthu- 
siastic bravery against overwhelming numbers, a 
strange and unwonted spectacle met his eye. He 
paused for a moment in extreme perplexity, and, as 
if uncertain how to act, awaited, with evident emo- 
tion, the approach of a herald from Saladin, who was 
spurring toward him, bearing a flag of truce in his 
hand. 

But before the envoy could reach him, Conrad 
turned to the knight who rode by his side. ‘ Count 
of Champagne,”’ he said, earnestly addressing him, 
‘should I now resign my command into your hands, 
will your swear by the Holy Cross, never to turn 
back until our mission is accomplished? Come what 
will, we must destroy the lines of the foe. If the 
city is now to be saved—and our manceuvre can 
hardly fail of suecess—it must be saved at the price 
of our life-blood. True, our victory may be dearly 
purchased ; by me so dearly, that 1 shudder to think 
of it.” 

“What meanest thou, Conrad?” exclaimed the 
count, amazed at the agitated tones of his voice, and 
the sudden change which had passed over his leader’s 
spirit. 

“Look yonder,”’ said the marquis, shuddering, 
“and see how the miscreants have unnerved me !”’ 

He pointed to the rampart, on the summit of which 
was exposed an aged man, so placed that the first 
Volley from the weapons of the assailants must in- 
evitably transfix him. A single discharge from the 
archers’ "bows would stain his snow-white locks 
with the purple current yet flowing through his 
Veins, 

“By this hand, your father, the venerable mar- 
yr "”” exclaimed Count Henry, horror-struck at the 
sight. 

“I shall not swerve from my duty for any per- 
sonal considerations,”? resumed Conrad, firmly. 

Then advancing a few yaces, he paused until the 
Saracen envoy had come within speaking range, and 
at once haughtily addressed him— 
nae he exclaimed in a voice of thunder. 

pproach me not with thy accursed message, if 
thou wouldst not have me drench with thy blood the 
white banner in which thou trustest for immunity. 
Return to thy master, and tell him Conrad of Mon- 
ferrat holds no parley with the dastardly dog un- 





believer, who heralds his message by such spectacles 
as yonder; who screens himself from the weapons 
of his foes by such a shield ; who dooms his prisoners, 
taken in honorable warfare, to such a death, and who 
thinks to appal his antagonist by rendering him a re- 
luctant parricide. But it is not so. Should my hap- 
less hand shed kindred blood, even the blood of a . 
father, I shall live to boast myself the son of a Chris- 
tian martyr !”’ 

‘¢ Pardon,’ exclaimed the ambassador, who had in 
vain endeavored to check Conrad’s indignant torrent 
of words. ‘ You mistake, noble marquis, the inten- 
tions of the Sultan. Saladin the Magnanimous seeks 
not the blood of the aged and feeble. It is to avoid 
an unnecessary sacrifice of life that he would now 
confer with you. Your father is in his power; he 
would remind you of this, to prove to you that he 
holds in his hands the means of vindictive retalia- 
tion ; but he desires not its exercise. Although victor, 
he craves not the blood of his foes, and has offered 
most ‘favorable conditions to his vanquished an- 
tagonists. These he repeats to the garrison of Tyre. 
He is willing to liberate his captives; and requires 
only of the soldiers of the Cross, that they should 
evacuate Palestine. Nay, more, he will himself 
furnish the means of their return to Europe, provided 
they undertake, in future, to leave him unmolested 
in his territories. Jerusalem shail be accessible to 
pilgrims from all nations, who shall be free to bow 
before the Holy Sepulchre, and offer there the devo- 
tions dictated by their respective creeds. What 
more can you desire? What further concession can 
you justly require, that you should hesitate to accede 
to the favorable conditions I am deputed to offer ?”’ 

“ Your mission is vain,”’ resumed Conrad, sternly. 
‘‘T sympathize not in the skeptical toleration your 
master professes and advocates; nor will I consent, 
nor will the unanimous voice of Christendom con- 
sent to the profane foot of Turk or Saracen desecrat- 
ing the ground hallowed by the footsteps of the In- 
carnate God. Jerusalem must be ours, and ours 
only. The polluting presence of the unbeliever may 
not be permitted to stain the heritage of the Lord. 
Until our object is attained we can make no peace, 
listen to no compromise. Should we individually, 
and in chastisement for our sins, perish before our 
eyes behold the blessed sepulchre, or the holy wood 
of the inestimably-precious cross be rescued from 
the grasp of Saladin, we shall at least have the con- 
solation of immediate entrance into heaven, the full 
and complete pardon of every transgression, pro- 
mised to him who fights or falls in this sacred 
war.” 

Conrad paused: and the envoy of the Sultan 
deeming his mission vain, returned to his master ; 
but before his departure he again addressed the 
chieftain— 

*‘ The Sultan bids me tell thee, Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, that since thou persistest in thy warfare 
against him, he will not avenge himself by the sacri- 
fice of thy father. He can take a less ignobie, and 
far keener revenge, which will render nugatory thy 
schemes of personal ambition. The great Emir will 
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restore to liberty thy crowned king, thy hated rival, 
Count Guy de Lusignan.”’ 

Having thus spoken, the ambassador departed ; and 
for a brief interval, as was customary in honorable 
warfare, both armies remained stationary, affording 
time for the delivery of his answer. Saladin at once 
relieved Conrad’s father, the aged marquis, from his 
dangerous position, and the captive returned to the 
comparative security of his prison. 

Then the trumpets sounded on both sides, and a 
conflict ensued as desperate, and as bravely contest- 
ed, as the world has ever witnessed. The unflinch- 
ing determination and heroic valor of the Crusaders 
prevailed. Complete success crowned the efforts of 
Conrad, and ere he cut his way back to the city. 
gates, the formidable entrenchment, which it had 
cost the Moslems so much labor to construct, was 
utterly demolished, and hopelessly crumbled into 
ruin. 

Weeks rolled on, day succeeded day, and stiil 
Tyre was not relieved. Hope of ultimate succor 
sustained the suffering population, now greatly thin- 
ned by death; for famine and pestilence had been 
rife among them, A large deserted palace on the 
sea-side of the city, remote from the turmoil of war, 
had been appropriated for the reception and security 
of the ladies. Night and day the garrison were 
under arms on the ramparts, fearing a sudden attack 
from the overwhelming forces of Saladin. But the 
great Emir had other designs, He seemed resolved 
to try the surer fortunes of a closely-sustained block- 
ade; and the tents of his numerous army covered 
the plain, and rendered any succor to the besieged 
from land impossible. Here the Moslems luxuriated 
in the rich abundance of the Syrian soil, while the 
defenders of Tyre suffered the extremity of want and 
hunger. 

The Marquis of Montferrat sat in council daily; 
and assembled around him the most noteworthy and 
influential among the garrison. The Princess Isa- 
belle, in right of her position, was a constant guest, 
and joined in all the projects discussed by the war- 
riors of Tyre. She was a beautiful and commanding 
woman, in the prime of life, many years older than 
her boy-husband, for whom she entertained an evi- 
dent contempt which she was at no pains to conceal. 
She received graciously the marked homage ren- 
dered her by Conrad of Montferrat ; nor did she hesi- 
tate at last to lend a favoring ear to his bold avowals 
of love. The crafty marquis courted her assidu- 
ously, flattered her vanity, and pandered to her am- 
bition. He insinuated the possibility of her rights 
being jeopardied by the imbecility of Homfroi de 
Thoron; and, ere long, gained her permission to at- 
tempt the severance of her tie, and her promise to 
become his wife if free to make a new selection. 

Conrad secretly counted on the services, in this 
matter, of the Bishop of Beauvais, his sure friend, 
who was then, in conjunction with the Archbishop 
of Tyre, urging the deliverance of the city on the 
maritime Italian republics, and preaching a new 





crusade in the several European states. The bishop 








might be expected to lead the vanguard of these 
Christian forces, and throw himself into Tyre as soon 
as an expedition for its relief could be fitted out, 
Until then Conrad and Isabelle resolved to dissem. 
ble, to hide from all eyes their mutual love, and their 
mutual guilty ambition. 

Since her entrance into the city on the eventful 
night on which our story commences, the wronged 
and deserted Zaide had been the occupant of a suite 
of apartments in the palace appropriated to the ladies 
of Tyre. For some time past Conrad had rarely 
visited her, fearing to awaken suspicion shoald his 
movements be watched. He readily excused himself 
to the unsuspecting girl on the plea of his constant 
military duties, which claimed, he said, the sacrifice of 
his entire time. The neglected wife murmured not, 
for, strong in her own faith and love, she doubted not 
of Conrad’s attachment. Here, in utter seclusion, 
she wrestled with the pains and perils of approaching 
maternity ; nor did she summon her husband to her 
side until she held his son in her arms, and had 
clasped her new-born infant to her heart. Then 
she had written, ‘‘Come to. me,’’ to her faithless 
lord, designing in her joy to surprise him with the 
sight of his first-born—the earnestly coveted heir of 
his name and fortunes. Her brief letter reached 
Conrad on the very day of his guilty compact with 
the Princess Isabelle. In the excitement of the mo- 
ment he had thrown it aside, unheeded. It was 
again forgotten, when his eager anticipations were 
freshly awakened by the discovery of a fleet on the 
remote horizon—possibly the long wished-for succor 
from Venice or Genoa, They hovered in the dis- 
tance for days, tantalizing the hungering inhabitants, 
who eagerly longed for promised abundance after 
the privations they had endured, uncomplainingly, for 
somany months. Adverse winds prevented the fleet 
from nearing the shore, but at length their flags were 
discernible ; and the lion of St. Mark, floating proudly 
on the breeze, proclaimed to the Tyrians that they 
were indeed succored by the mistress of the seas— 
the great Republic of Venice. 

During the continuance of these hours of suspense, 
the minds of the citizens were agitated anew by the 
intelligence which reached them through the camp 
of the besiegers, that Queen Sybilla was no more. 
Conrad no sooner heard the welcome intelligence 
than he bethought himself of Zaide’s message, and 
prepared for the inevitable interview with his injured 
wife. 

It was evening, and the short twilight of the East 
was already deepening into night, when the Marquis 
of Montferrat bent over the couch of his Syrian wile. 
The attendant had motioned him to silence as he en- 
tered the apartment. Zaide was sleeping sweetly; 2 
faint but happy smile overspread her features, and 
her babe slumbered in her arms. 

Conrad started: he had not heard of his child’s 
birth, nor had he counted on the mute pleading of 
helpless infancy in behalf of the injured wife and m0- 
ther. Zaide, too, looked more lovely than ever. The 
pallor of her cheek, the effect of recent illness, gavé 
an ideal beauty to her features, which, even in sleep; 
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indicated the depth, the passionate intensity of her | vainly counted. Hoping much from her utter help- 
character. lessness, he thought that a few hours’ reflection 


Conrad gently kissed her parted lips. She started, 
and recognizing his loved form, weleomed him with 
eager and joyous words. Then pointing to her 
sleeping child, she proudly presented his son to her 
husband. 

“Poor little one!’’? he uttered, as he carelessly 
glanced at the infant, ‘*the cold world has small 
welcome for a new-comer, branded with the bend- 
sinister of bastardy. Listen calmly, Zaide,’’ he con- 
tinued, as the mother sprang from her reclining pos- 
ture, “fear not that I shall forget thee, or cast thee 
from me, though thou art not my wife. I love thee 
as truly, fair one, though, perhaps, somewhat less 
ardently than formerly, and shall ever prove thy kind 
protector no less than thy devoted slave.”’ 

“What wouldst thou, Conrad?” the lady mur- 
mured, passing her white hand across her brow, as 
if to test the reality of her sensations. ‘‘ Unsay these 
cruel words, and jest not on a subject so fraught with 
pain. Thou knowest I am thy wedded wife, and 
faithful loving friend.’? 

“Alas! no, Zaide. Thou art, indeed, my friend 
and companion, but not my wife.”’ 

“Tf thou hast heretofore deceived me, Conrad,” 
replied the lady, earnestly, ‘‘thou canst now, late 
though it be, make needful atonement to me and to 
our child. For his dear sake, I almost think I could 
forgive thee, and not remember against thee the base 
treachery thou sayest thou hast practiced on my in- 
experienced youth.” 

‘It may not be, beloved one. I must not listen to 
the dictates of my weak heart when it pleads for 
thee; for, Zaide, I am soon to be wedded to a lady 
of exalted rank. Her offspring, not thine, must 
transmit my name to posterity, and build up the 
failing fortunes of the ancient house of Montferrat.”’ 

‘Conrad, Conrad, darest thou persist in thy wick- 
edness, in the presence, too, of thy innocent child?” 
shrieked the agitated mother, seizing her babe, and 
holding him aloft toward the marquis. ‘See, see! 
he turns his little face from thee, as if in anger at the 
wrong thou wouldst do him. No, boy, no; look on 
thy father; stretch forth thy tiny hands toward him, 
and plead—plead for thy rights, and those of thy in- 
jured mother.” 

Conrad relented not. His resolve was taken. In 
vain he endeavored to soothe the excited Zaide. She 
repelled his attempted caresses. 

‘Base villain!”? she continued, while her eyes 
lashed fire, “pollute me not with your insulting 
touch. I could forgive your cruelty to me, but 
never will I pardon the injury you have done my 
child. For his sake, beware my vengeance. Be- 
gone!—we meet no more. But in the awful future 
retribution that awaits you, even if in this life you 
escape punishment, my curse shall lie heavy on your 
soul. Perchance even here the hand that loves you 
best shall work your wo.” 

The Marquis of Montferrat was awed by the angry 
Words and lofty attitude of the woman he had 
wronged, and on whose gentle forbearance he had so 





would show her the futility of resistance; and that, 
finding herself and her child absolutely in his power, 
she would at last submit quietly to his will, and cease 
to oppose herself to his unbending nature. Under 
these impressions he left her, but on re-entering her 
apartment on the following morning he found, to his 
astonishment, that it was vacant; nor could he ob- 
tain any trace of the fugitives. The mother and child 
had for the present, at least, eluded his graspand fled. 
But whither? It was a question he could not solve. 
Nor had Conrad time for any extended investiga- 
tions, for the fleet, so long hovering on the coast, at 
length had anchored triumphantly in the harbor, 
wafted by favoring breezes, and laden with pro- 
visions, men, and munitions of war, to the inestima- 
ble joy of the long-suffering garrison of Tyre. 

The Bishop of Beauvais, as Conrad had anticipated, 
headed these seasonable reinforcements. He an- 
nounced himself the forerunner of a yet more for- 
midable armament, commanded in person by the 
great Barbarossa, Emperor of Germany, and the 
Kings of France and England. 

Saladin raised the siege of Tyre, disheartened by 
the non-success of his protracted blockade, now ren- 
dered quite nugatory, and retreated with his stil! un- 
broken army to Damascus, and from thence to Pto- 
lemais. He was aware that agairst this important 
seaport, already invested by Guy de Lusignan, the 
first efforts of the Christian invaders would probably 
be directed. 

At the earliest opportunity Conrad of Montferrat 
sought an interview with the bishop, into whose 
friendly ear he unbosomed his hopes and his pro- 
jects. 

‘*T need your services, father,’ he said; ‘‘ and in 
return for the aid of the spiritual arm will accord to 
the ecclesiastical power the protection of a sword on 
which the Church may rely with confidence. It is 
but to do again, in my behalf, what she has done be- 
fore on an emergency less urgent. When Sybilla 
inherited the crown, Heraclius dissolved the bonds 
that united her to Guy de Lusignan. The crown is 
now about to devolve on the lady Isabelle ; youcom- 
prehend my wishes, holy father; with a faithful and 
competent son of the Church on the throne of Jeru- 
salem, bound to you by the strongest ties of grateful 
obligation, ever ready to promote your views of 
policy, and be guided by the dictates of your experi- 
ence, you may safely count on the interests of the 
Western Churches suffering no diminution; but if the 
imbecile Homfroi de Thoron be suffered to assume 
the sceptre of Baldwin, the Christians in Palestine, 
if not overwhelmed in detail by the mighty military 
genius of Saladin, will fall a prey to the intrigues of 
the Greeks and Eastern schismatics.”’ 

The prelate lent a ready ear to the ambitious ap- 
peals of Conrad. The eloquent marquis was gifted 
with those persuasive powers which are always suc- 
cessful when exercised by great minds over less 
energetic ones. A lengthened conference ensued, 
into the terms and stipulations of which it is unne- 
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cessary here to enter, further than to observe, that it 
resulted in the bishop’s completely identifying him- 
self with Conrad’s schemes, and undertaking on 
the morrow to annul the previous marriage of Isa- 
belle. 

On the following day Conrad summoned to the 
council-board all those whom he believed to be 
friendly to him, and likely to acquiesce, if they did 
not cordially coéperate in his designs. His gallant 
deeds in defense of the city had secured for him the 
admiring gratitude of the leading inhabitants of Tyre. 
His soldiers worshiped him; and the few who were 
inimical, were those who dreaded his political as- 
cendancy, or deemed themselves personally ag- 
grieved by his haughty assumption of superiority. 

The hall was filled to overflowing. Isabelle, al- 
ready queen in all but the royal title, sat at the head 
of the council-board. Homfroi de Thoron stood on 
her right hand, the Marquis of Montferrat on her 
left. When the roll of the council had been called 
over, and all was expectation, the Bishop of Beau- 
vois, arrayed in his episcopal robes, entered the 
apartment from a side-door, and advanced to the 
council-table, on which he laid the parchment with 
its leaden seal, that vouched his authority as legate 
of the See of Rome. He announced the good tidings 
he had brought of the hoped-for speedy arrival of 
the mightiest army yet destined for the Holy Land, 
and held out cheering prospects of the successful re- 
capture of Jerusalem. He alluded next to the heroic 
defense of Tyre, mainly owing to the personal cour- 
age and self-devotion of the Marquis of Montferrat. 
lle suggested that for the territory thus preserved a 
ruler should be appointed. But before he could indi- 
cate the fittest object for their selection, the meeting 
with one voice announced that their choice had al- 
ready fallen on their brave commander. The elec- 
tion of Conrad was carried by acclamation, without 
one dissentient voice. It was confirmed by the 
Bishop of Beauvais, who duly pronounced Conrad of 
Montferrat the unanimously chosen Prince of Tyre. 

The prelate then addressed himself to Isabelle : 

‘« Fair lady,”’ he said, ‘‘from the joyful tidings of 
succor, I now revert to a subject of mingled joy and 
wo. Our late gracious queen, Sybilla, has laid aside 
her earthly crown to receive, as we hope and be- 
lieve, a heavenly one. The sceptre she so worthily 
wielded devolves on you. We greet you as our 
righiful queen, and trust that the time is not far 
distant when the title will cease to be an empty 
one.”’ 

At this authentic announcement of the demise of 
the crown, loud cries of “Long live Queen Isa- 
belle |’? burst from the assembly. The prelate pro- 
ceeded— 

“While as yet free from the cares of government, 
you have had your full measure of domestic happi- 
ness, wedded as you are to a youthful and worthy 
chevalier—” 

Sir Homfroi de Thoron would have taken Isa- 
belie’s hand, but she cast down her eyes, and seemed 
insensible of his presence. 

‘* But,”’ said the bishop, ‘it behoves a queen who 





would well wield a royal sceptre, as she would not 
trust to her own hand—which God has made strong 
for works of charity and love, but feeble for the rude 
necessities of a throne encompassed with war—so 
neither should she rely on any companionship but 
that of a prudent and valiant helpmate. And albeit 
we in nowise seek to restrain your sovereign plea- 
sure in the selection of a fitting companion in your 
new dignity, we would humbly remind you that, 
should you follow the example of the Lady Sybilla 
in a like case, the government might, perchance, suf. 
fer from the youth and inexperience of him to whom, 
doubtless, your first affections would turn.”’ ' 

Sir Homfroi de Thoron started, and turned red and 
pale alternately ; while the eyes of the Marquis ot 
Montferrat sparkled, and the blood glowed with a 
steady fervor in his noble countenance— 

‘* With these warnings and hopes that your choice 
may redound to the profit of Christendom,”’ con. 
tinued the bishop, ‘“‘ we, by virtue of our plenary 
apostolical power and authority, pronounce you also 
loosed from your nuptial vow. You are at liberty to 
follow the example of your royal sister when she 
again repeated her promises of conjugal love to her 
lord and husband. But you are no less free to choose 
elsewhere, and invest with your derived authority 
him you may now deem worthiest of your hand.” 

Isabelle hesitated a moment, and then, in unfalter- 
ing tones, addressed the prelate— 

‘*When my sister Sybilla declared her preference 
for the Count de Lusignan, by re-electing him as the 
husband of her mature choice, she found in him those 
congenial sentiments inspired by parity of age and 
similarity of taste. My case is different. In the full 
ripeness of womanhood, I have been wedded, from 
political expediency, to one so many years my ju- 
nior, that he is disqualified from being to me the pro- 
tector for whom I crave. As a sovereign, also, lam 
bound to consult the interests of my future subjects. 
I do so by now selecting for my spouse one of tried 
ability and capacity for command. In your pre- 
sence, reverend father, and before this assembly, | 
freely offer my hand, and my contingent rights, to 
the Marquis of Montferrat,”’ 

Conrad knelt at the lady’s feet, and pressed her ex- 
tended hand fervently to his lips. But there were 
no shouts of acclamation. It seemed even to the rude 
warriors who constituted the assembly, that man and 
wife should not be so put asunder. All turned their 
eyes on the spot where Homfroi de Thoron had 
stood, but the discarded husband had disappeared, 
none knew whither. 

Many months had elapsed since the events oecurred 
recorded in our last chapter. The marriage of Con- 
rad and Isabelle had been solemnized by the Bishop 
of Beauvais with becoming splendor ; and the wed- 
ded pair, with their armed retainers, lay in the camp 
at Ptolemais, then closely invested by the combined 
armies of France and England. Despite the person® 
bravery of Richard Plantagenet, and the diplomatic 
ability of Philip Augustus, the siege had proved pre 
tracted beyond all precedent. Saladin had concem: 
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trated the flower of his army in the neighborhood of 
Ptolemais, aware of the importance of the invested 
city. Until it should fall, it would be in vain for the 
Christians to attempt to march on Jerusalem. They 
dared not advance a step leaving so formidable a 
stronghold in their rear in the hands of enemies, 
Discord was rife among the crusading leaders. The 
kings of France and England could ill conceal their 
mutual aversion. Philip condemned the rashness of 
Richard, and Ceeur-de-Lion despised the prudential 
maxims of the French monarch. But the insur- 
mountable obstacle to all unanimity was the active 
rivalry between the candidates for the yet uncon- 
quered kingdom of Jerusalem. Philip Augustus 
strongly favored the pretensions of the Marquis of 
Montferrat; while Richard, repelled by the crooked 
policy and intriguing disposition of Conrad, support- 
ed the cause of Guy de Lusignan, already crowned 
king during her life-time, in right of his wife, the de- 
ceased Queen Sybilla. 

The Bishop of Beauvais in vain endeavored to heal 
these dissensions so fatal to the pilgrim cause. The 
King of England, without apparent motive, obsti- 
nately refused to sanction the election of Conrad, 
although in his opposition he well nigh stood alone; 
and liberal compensation had been offered to Guy de 
Lusignan, which the count, it was understood, was 
willing to accept. It was whispered that intimations 
affecting Conrad’s loyalty to the Christian cause had 
reached the ears of Coeur-de-Lion ; and that Richard 
expected ere long to be in possession of certain in- 
telligence which would convict the Prince of Tyre 
of blackest treason. These reports pointed at a 
supposed intrigue carried on by Conrad with the 
Moslem, to the effect that he should be secured in the 
possession of Jerusalem, in return for aid in discom- 
fiting the designs of the Crusaders, and breaking up 
the mighty army which still invested Ptolemais, and 
threatened, if successful, the entire dismemberment 
of Saladin’s empire. Whether this were so, or, if 
true, how these dim intimations had been conveyed 
to Richard, were as yet unfathomable mysteries. It 
was likewise asserted that that king waited only 
their confirmation to achieve the ruin of Conrad ; or, 
failing the transmission of certain intelligence of his 
baseness within a specified period, had resolved to 
yield to the wishes of his colleagues, and assuming 
the innocence of the Prince of Tyre from the absence 
of legitimate proof of his guilt, to confirm to him the 
much coveted title of King of Jerusalem. 

While these political topies were yet fiercely de- 
sated in the camp at Ptolemais, the Bishop of Beau- 
vais, anxious for any public ceremonial which might 
oring the hostile parties into amicable relations, pro- 
posed to hold there a baptism of converts, reclaimed 
by his zeal from the errors of Mohammedanism. 
Two youths in particular had been zealous catechu- 
mens, and had resided in the bishop’s palace at 
Tyre for instruction in the mysteries of the Christian 
‘aith, ever since the prelate had been domesticated 
‘n that city, The intelligence, the child-like docility 
which these youths had evinced, had completely 
Won the heart of the bishop, who prided himself not 


a little on his skill in controversy. Despite his ut- 
most endeavors, the ceremonial for the admission of 
his converts into the bosom of the Church excited 
little interest among the leaders in the camp. The 
soldiery, it is true, crowded round the font ; but those 
for whose benefit the bishop had principally desired 
this public display, held aloof. The disheartened 
prelate, accompanied by his newly-baptized dis- 
ciples, returned to Tyre, resolved to interest himself 
for the future more exclusively in his spiritual af- 
fairs. Nor was he the only seceder from the pilgrim 
camp. The disruption in the army had become 
general, and many of the leaders withdrew in anger 
or in dejection. There had been a vast expenditure 
of blood and treasure with little result. Ptolemais, 
it is true, was eventually taken, but not till it had 
become a heap of ruins, and the plain around had 
been strewn with the best and bravest of Europe’s 
chivalry, cut down during the protracted siege. 
Frederick Barbarossa died in Asia Minor, before 
reaching the Holy Land; Philip Augustus, wearied 
with his long Syrian sojourn, returned to France; 
Richard Plantagenet alone remained—the centre of 
authority, the one head of this yet mighty confede- 
racy, which now prepared to march on Ascalon. 

The reader also must return to Tyre. We shall 
there introduce to him the converts whose public 
baptism has already been narrated, whom we find, 
seated in close converse, ina room in the episcopal 
palace. 

The Syrian youths, thus strangely domesticated 
in the Bishop’s house, appeared to be brothers; so 
close was their resemblance in feature, though the 
expression of their countenances was widely dif- 
ferent. They had hardly attained the age of man- 
hood—for the cheek of the elder was but slightly 
fringed with down, while as yet the younger was 
completely beardiess. They wore the white flowing 
robes usually adopted by catechumens at that period, 
as symbolic of their baptismal purity. Their con- 
versation, carried on in subdued tones, was yet free 
and animated; and the various passions which agi- 
tated their minds, were clearly expressed by the 
speaking countenances of the youthful Orientals. 

‘¢ Has your resolution never swerved, your courage 
never faltered ?’’ asked the elder of his companion. 

‘¢ My resolve once taken, my determination is un- 
changeable,”? was the firm reply. ‘“ But tell me, 
Akbar, whence have you, who have no personal 
} wrongs to redress, this unflinching endurance, this 
disdain of life, even when it is but opening be- 
fore you, and holding its proffered cup of pleasure 
brimful to your lips? I should ask you, do you hesi- 
tate? Remember, whether our enterprise succeed 
or not, our fate is certain. If, then, you would live 
— if you shrink from a cruel death—leave me, brother, 
while it is yet time. I am, even alone, equal to the 
perilous attempt; and for me, as you well know, ex- 
istence is but one continued misery.’’ 

‘‘Do not speak to me, as if it were possible that I 
could waver, even for a moment,” replied Akbar, 
quickly—‘‘ I, an adept of the Ansarii, and who have 





been deemed by our great chieftain, Hassan, one of 
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his most faithful disciples! I should have feebly 
profited by the lessons taught at Alamut—to say no- 
thing of the mysteries, which even to thee I must not 
reveal—did I not know that my life is in the hands 
of Allah, who gave it; that it must cease when my 
Maker recalls the living soul he has breathed into 
my perishable body ; and that, until such be his will, 
not all the malice, nor art of man can deprive me of 
this vital spark. The moment of my death, believe 
me, is already recorded in the book of fate ; nor is it 
in my power to hasten or retard the appointed time. 
How useless, then, these arguments you have so long 
urged—and urged in vain. When I think of your 
wrongs, I languish for the inevitable hour which 
must feed my just vengeance.” 

‘¢ Hearken, brother !’’ rejoined the younger speaker ; 
‘that crowning vengeance must be my work. When 
I summoned thee to my aid, I added this express 
stipulation. And thinkest thou that it was not for 
this purpose that I retarded—with what difficulty 
thou knowest—the mission of my fellow-victim, 
Homfroi de Thoron? The revelations he would 
have made—the proofs he would have adduced— 
might have transferred to another hand the revenge 
which mine only must execute. Besides, have I 
not told thee of the sibyl’s prophecy ?—Thy fate lies 
in the hand of the one who loves thee best. No 
agency but mine can touch nis charmed life.”’ 

“How strange it seems to me,’ said Akbar, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ that one, heretofore so gentle as thou 
wert, should now thyself so fiercely resolve to shed 
his blood that betrayed thee, and plunge, if possible, 
with thine own hand, the avenging dagger into the 
traitor’s breast !” 

* Believe me, Akbar, I seek not his blood in re- 
sentment for my own injuries; nor was it, till he be- 
came the murderer of my child—indirectly, it is true, 
and through me—that I vowed I would have life for 
life. Oh! my brother, thou couldst never know my 
sufferings on that dreadful night! I raved in delirium ; 
nor did consciousness return till the screams of my 
terrified child recalled me to myself. In my first 
thought to soothe it, I rashly held it to my bosom ; 
it imbibed the poison which flowed through my veins. 
Fearful convulsions racked its tender frame; it 
perished before my eyes. I looked on the agonized 
countenance of my darling, but shed no tear. Its 
death was to me only a relief. I solaced myself 
with thoughts of vengeance. ‘He shall not escape 
me!’ I madly uttered. The sole link which yet 
bound me to him is broken—and broken by his cruel 
act. He is as truly the murderer of my boy, as if he 
had stabbed him tothe heart. But the innocent shall 
not perish unavenged. 1 devote myself to his de- 
struction !”’ 

‘“‘Calm, for the present, this excitement,’’ said 
Akbar, gently. ‘The time may not be far distant, 
when we shall have to act. Till then, silence and 
secrecy must be our shield. Farewell, for the pre- 

sent. I go to the reception-room of the unsuspecting 
bishop—there | may glean intelligence of moment to 
us. Weare on the eve of great events. Richard 
the lion-hearted, they say, must return at once to 





England. In his absence the crafty Philip has stirred 
up John Plantagenet to usurp the crown. Before 
his departure, the King of England will be urgently 
solicited to decide between the rival claims of De 
Lusignan and Conrad of Montferrat. We have, for 
the present, suppressed the proofs of the Prince of 
Tyre’s treacherous negotiations and base overtures 
to Saladin. Failing these, perhaps Richard may re- 
lent, and, for the sake of unanimity, confer on the 
unworthy Montferrat the crown he has so long 
aspired to wear, and for which he has condescended 
to such unparalleled ignominy.” 

Our narrative reverts to the plain of Ascalon, 
where the triumphant Christian host celebrated the 
festival of Easter, in the year of our Lord 1192. The 
“Bride of Syria’—as Ascalon was called—was a 
desolate ruin, Saladin having dismantled its ram- 
parts and citadel, hopeless of defending it against the 
crusading army. 

‘« By the holy name of Allah!” he exclaimed, “] 
would rather part with my right hand, than destroy 
one stone of the beautiful city! The security of the 
faithful must, however, be my first object. Level! 
Ascalon, stone by stone. Allah’s will be done!” 

In the pilgrim camp all was joy and harmony. 
Every occasion for discord and dissonance had ceasec; 
for Richard Plantagenet, about to return to his own 
dominions, had at length yielded to the request of 
the army, and consented that the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem should be confirmed to Conrad of Monttferrat. 

Conrad was not in the camp when Richard an- 
nounced his nomination. The affairs of his prin- 
cipality required his presence in Tyre, and thither 
the grateful intelligence was conveyed by a deputa- 
tion headed by Count Henry of Champagne. 

Conrad’s surprise was intense on hearing of his 
elevation to the highest object of his ambition. 

‘«« My fortunate planet is in the ascendant,”’ he said, 
addressing in exulting tones the Count of Champagne, 
and the other chieftians who had waited on him with 
the joyful intelligence; ‘my star has reached its 
zenith in three progressions—the princedom of Tyre, 
the hand of Isabelle, the throne of Jerusalem. But 
here, in the sight of all, at the summit of glory, ! 
invoke the King of Kings, und beseech Him to re- 
move the regal diadem from my brow if I am not 
worthy to wear it. The All-wise Searcher of hearts 
knoweth that I lie not, when I vow before him that 
I will hold life itself as dust in the balance when 
weighed against the glory and security of the king- 
dom of Jerusalem. If there be one other more 
worthy to do battle in his sacred cause, let the spark- 
ling circlet be transferred to him; but, while I live 
to guard it, it shall suffer no stain, no dishonor, no 
disgrace—so help me God !”’ 

The newly chosen King of Jerusalem raised his 
eyes to heaven, as if invoking the Divine guidance, 
and expressing his emotions of gratitude toward his 
Maker for thus crowning his utmost wishes. He 
then hastened, accompanied by his friends, to the 
episcopal palace, to apprise the Bishop of Beauvais 
of his elevation, and request of the friendly prelate 
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to perform at once the ceremony of his corona- 
tion. 

The streets of Tyre were thronged with admiring 
crowds as Conrad, closely followed by the bishop, 
nobles, clergy, and a brilliant guard of honor, passed, 
in his splendid coronation robes, in stately procession 
from the episcopal palace toward the cathedral 
church, there to receive the holy oil of consecration. 

Turning to the Count of Champagne, who was near 
him, Conrad reminded him of their conversation, 
when they descended together the mountain passes 
of the Libanus, before entering Tyre. 

“Since then,” he observed, “my promotion has 
been rapid—marquis, prince, and king!” 

At the moment of utterance a poignard entered his 
side. 

“Tu ne seras plus ni marquis ni rot,” was 
whispered in his ear; and, ere he could shriek aloud, 
asecond dagger directed by a second hand pierced 
him near the heart. 

The assassins disappeared, and were lost in the 
crowd before thé fact of the murder was known. All 
was confusion. The bleeding Conrad was borne to- 
ward the church, while his guard pursued the fugi- 
tives, who sped with the velocity of lightning 
toward the city gates. Before the soldiery came up 
with them, one of the murderers had entirely dis- 
appeared ; the other, gained on by his pursuers, sur- 
rendered himself a captive without an effort. 

It was hoped that Conrad’s wounds would not 
prove mortal. He was faint from loss of blood; but 
his ample robes had, in both cases, broken the des- 
tined blow. The poignards of the assassins had 
merely grazed his breast and side. He was carried 
into the cathedral, and laid near the steps of the high 
altar; while his friends, who had clustered around 
him, bared his bosom to the reviving air, and having 
examined his wounds, assured him that they were 





of slight consequence. A grateful smile overspread 
his pallid face. 

** My foes have no power to harm me,”’ he mur- 
mured audibly. 

The hope of life had inspired him with renewed 
strength, for he endeavored to raise himself from the 
ground. At that moment the draperies of the altar 
moved; and, starting from concealment, the gleam- 
ing steel was again plunged into his heart by the 
younger of the assassins who before had wounded 
him. This time the deadly work was more surely 
accomplished. Again and again the poignard entered 
his bosom, at each thrust stained anew with his life- 
blood; and, before the murderer could be torn from 
the bleeding body of the victim, these words were 
whispered in his ear—“‘ Thow fallest by the hand 
of the one that loves thee best!” 

Conrad of Montferrat expired at the foot of the 
altar. The ruthless assassin swooned away. Even 
in the death-like trance, it was apparent that the 
murderer was young and beautiful. But there was 
short time for speculation as to the motive which 
had instigated the commission of the cruel crime. 
The assassin who had been captured by the guard, 
was dragged into the church, and here confronted 
with his revived accomplice. In reply to the inter- 
rogatories put by the Bishop of Beauvais and the 
Count of Champagne, they answered not a word. 
They were mute and motionless; their eyes were 
fixed on one another, but they made no sign, nor did 
they seem conscious of aught that surrounded 
them 

When placed on the rack, to extort by torture a 
confession of the instigator of the murder, they were 
equally unmoved. Their tender limbs were torn 
one by one on the wheel, yet the tortured wretches 
expired without having uttered a single word, or given 
even one last parting cry of agony. 
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THERE is an old Hall, massive and gray, 

Close by the sea and washed by the spray ; 
Over the wall climbs ivy all green, 

And as it hangs now, years has it been; 

Free through the portals wanders the wind, 
Bright through the roof, too, winter stars shine. 


Far o’er the blue sea fishermen gaze, 
Anxiously looking when last the sun rays 
Beam on the spire high-reaching above, 
Calling them back to the beings they love; 
But when the night wraps earth in its veil, 
Thinking of old tales, mutely they quail. 


Gone is the race now, whilome that dwelt 
Near where their sires lie, once where they knelt, 
Rent is the feast-hall, stripped are the rooms, 





Where not a guest now, save the wind comes, 
And as they say oft sprites dimly gray, 
Come from the far-land, mournfully stray. 


This is the tale told, and they believe 

True as the good book—fancies they weave— 
That as the sun sets far in the west, 

Burst from the close graves cold where they rest, 
Come all the old lords back to the halls, 

Freely to stray and muse ’mid the walls. 


I am not moon-struck—yet do I love, 
Fixt on a rent stone, gazing above, 
Lost in the dreams that all of us dream, 
While on me falls fast Hesperus’ beam, 
Fanciful think such things may be true, 
And tu my sires’ hall 1 may come too. 
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THE SHEPHERD OF SAINT BARBARA. 


In the province of Murcia, which is notable for 
the stupidest people in all Spain, there lived in former 
times a very honest shepherd, named Pedro Cinta. 
Pedro’s dwelling-place was the village of Saint Bar- 
bara at the foot of the Sierra Verda. It had the 
proudest Alcaida and the greediest priest in the pro- 
vince. Pedro watched his flock on the side of the 
Sierra, went regularly to mass and market; hada 
patch of vineyard and corn-ground, a dirty cabin, a 
lazy wife, and three squalling children. In short, 
he was in all things exactly like his neighbors; yet 
the shepherd was known to be distinguished by one 
extraordinary particular. 

When awake, Pedro Cinta told as much truth as 
most people; but it was an attested fact that when 
asleep, and no man excelled him in the length of 
that exercise, Pedro answered all questions, though 
asked in ever so low a whisper, and it was equally 
certain that Pedro told nothing but fibs. Some, 
indeed, asserted that the sounder his sleep the greater 
were Cinta’s stories, and he never uttered such 
clenchers as between the snores; but be that as it 
would, the shepherd’s sleeping abilities for fiction 
brought about an event which astonished Saint Bar- 
bara, and made himself the second man in the village. 

The Alcaida traced his descent direct from Ruy 
Dias, the Campeador. How he made it out nobody 
knew, but on the strength of that genealogy and the 
largest house in the village, half the sheep Pedro 
watched on the Sierra (by the way not one of them 
belonged to the shepherd,) a vineyard of prime mus- 
catels, with cattle and corn to match, there was not 
a prouder man in Murcia than Don Pedillo—never- 
theless, his wife had died some fifteen years before, 
leaving him one son and three daughters, since which 
time the Don had remained a widower, chiefly, it 
was alleged, because there was no lady convenient 
of a sufficiently good family to occupy the void in his 
heart and home. It was commonly suspected that 
Pedillo’s entire household must lead single lives from 
a similar cause. The nuns of St. Denis the Humble, 
had been on the look-out for his girls a considerable 
time, and his son was generally destined to be either 
a bachelor Alcaida, or a brother of Mount Carmel. 

There was but one man in Saint Barbara who 
openly contemned the Alcaida’s pride, and that was 
Father Josas, the priest of the parish. If his descent 
were quite as noble as Don Pedillo’s, the neighbors 
never heard, but they all knew him to be much richer; 
and well he might, for no man in Murcia could make 
areal go further than Father Josas. For thirty years 
he had levied tithes and dues in Saint Barbara with so 
keen an eye to the main chance that a brood of 
chickens never escaped him. It required great dex- 
terity to smuggle in the onions and garlic without his 
valuation, but Father Josas denounced that practice 
as sacrilege,and more than one unlucky wight had been 
threatened with excommunication for the attempt. 





Father Josas preached but two sermons in the 
year, one at Easter, and the other at Martinmas. If 
his flock had ever entertained any curiosity on the 
subject of those discourses, it was long ago satisfied, 
for the Easter theme was invariably tythe with all 
its corollaries, and the Martinmas sermon as cer- 
tainly set forth the orphan niece and three nephews, 
for whom Father Josas had to provide, as causes of 
increased liberality on the part of his congregation. 
The constant drop which is proverbially said to wear 
down the hardest rock, had, however, a contrary 
effect on the hearts of Father Josas’ parishioners. 
If he had become dexterous in exaction, they had 
learned to hold hard in the course of that thirty years 
war; and though the Easter sermon was generally 
considered unanswerable, Saint Barbara had a stand- 
ing defense against the Martinmas one, in the fact 
that the said orphans had been less costly than pro- 
fitable to his reverence ; for the three nephews tilled 
his fields and vineyard, while the niece kept his 
house, and most people knew that wasn’t an expen- 
sive process. Father Josas said he could have 
brought his parish to reason, but for Don Pedillo. 
The Alcaida was certainly the most rebellious sheep 
in his flock. Between him and the priest martial 
law had been proclaimed ever since the latter’s set- 
tlement, though they were the nearest neighbors in 
Saint Barbara; their fields, vineyards, and gardens, 
bordered on each other. The houses were within 
talking distance, but their bullock-carts never met in 
the lane without a dispute for precedence. No 
harvest went by without a squabble concerning tithes 
and dues. Father Josas privately asserted that the 
Don’s grandfather had fed hogs, and Don Pedillo 
called the priest a skinflint. 

How long this tranquil state of things had con- 
tinued is not on record ; but the priest’s niece, Joanna, 
had acquired considerable experience in housekeep- 
ing. His three nephews, Gian, Lope, and Vasco, 
thoroughly understood vines and corn. The Alcaida’s 
son, Carlos, had long returned from the Royal Col- 
lege of Murcia, where he learned Latin, law, and 
sword exercise. His daughters, Clara, Katherine, 
and Dorinda, could spin wool, make goat’s milk 
cheese, and dance a bolero with any girls in the 
province. Father Josas had taught his household 
economy. Don Pedillo had instructed his in the 
greatness of their family ; but in spite of that sound 
education the young people could not help seeing 
each other over walls and hedges, and somehow 
began to wish for fields and houses of their own. 
Father Josas kept his household close at home from 
village dance or feast, to avoid expenses. Don Pe- 
dillo did the same on account of his noble ancestors, 
but neither priest nor Alcaida knew what bunches 
of flowers, with hearts cut out of oak leaves 4p- 
pended, were flung by way of billets douz over walls 
and hedges, for not a soul of the eight could write, 
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but Carlos alone, and like a true Murcian he forgot 
the laborious art as fast as possible. As little did 
they guess what signals were made and answered by 
means of goat-bells and castanets. The ingenuity of 
youth is marvelous in such matters. What whisper- 
ings occasionally took place at garden-fence and 
vineyard-wall, or what the good people of Saint Bar- 
bara had long ago concluded—that if the Don were 
not so proud, and the priest so greedy, there might 
be four capital weddings to dance at on the green, 
before their old church. Changes to that extent did 
not seem probable, so the neighbors gave the matter 
up as a bad business, particularly when greater news 
demanded public attention. 

One morning in the beginning of the vintage, Father 
Josas was observed proceeding with evident reluc- 
tance to Michael the turner’s cottage, where he ex- 
pended two reals on the purchase of a new trencher, 
a drinking horn, and a spoon ornamented with the 
face of Saint Peter, carved from the best of old 
maple. Michael said he never stood so hard a bar- 
gain; but it transpired that the purchase had been 
made to entertain no less a guest than Senor Mon- 
taldo, the new Bishop of Murcia, Senor Mon- 
taldo was a very remote cousin to Father Josas; but 
counting of kindred was an art never understood in 
the province. He was a learned man, too, and a 
mighty preacher, but some said his mother had been 
of gipsy blood; for there had been always a roving 
strain in him. From his college days he was accus- 
tomed to take long journies with staff and wallet, 
over the wild uplands, among shepherds and mule- 
teers. Now that he was made a bishop, it was pre- 
sumed such vulgar habits would be cast aside for- 
ever; but rumor spoke of a progress he was about to 
make through his diocese, and the priest expected 
great things from his cousin at Saint Barbara. It 
was not clearly ascertained whether the perfect and 
final settlement of all his claims on the parishioners 
bounded Father Josas’ expectations, or if he antici- 
pated the bringing of Don Pedillo to subjection by 
that episcopal visit; but his entire house was swept, 
his best pot mended, and the newest coat he pos- 
sessed darned for the occasion. Still the bishop did 
notcome. Al} Saint Barbara went about its business 
as usual. The two households gathered grapes with 
bunches of flowers and signals between, and Pedro 
Cinta watched his flock on the highest pastures of 
the Sierra. They had nibbled all below as bare as 
Pedro’s own poncho, in which the threads could be 
counted. Even there the grass was thin, and so 
were the sheep. The fattest ewe among them could 
have run against any goat; and the shepherd sat on a 
mossy rock, thinking how the owners, especially 
Father Josas, would grumble when he took them 
home in the approaching winter. That wasn’t a 
pleasant prospect ; Pedro knew the priest would clip 
Some reals off his wages in consequence, but there 
was no help. Far as his feet and eyes had explored, 
the mountain sides afforded no better pasture. The 
year was now far advanced, the heath was grow- 
ing dry and withered, and evenings felt chill on the 
Sierra, All that day the sky had been darkened by 





heavy clouds which thickened as the sun neared his 
setting. Pedro knew there was thunder somewhere, 
and hastened to collect his flock, with the help of the 
shaggy, though faithful dog, which he had named 
San Jago, by way of precaution against the evil eye. 
The gathering was happily effected, and under the 
conduct of San Jago and his master, they were wend- 
ing down a narrow path to the fold, which lay snug 
and warm in the shadow of a huge overhanging crag, 
when a traveler, mounted on a handsome horse, with 
saddle and bridle to match, a fine cloak, a velvet hat, 
and all things requisite for a cavalier, loudly hailed 
Pedro across the moorland, inquiring if he could 
direct him to the house of the most noble Alcaida 
Don Pedillo, of Saint Barbara? But that he looked 
too young and gay, Pedro would have believed him- 
self addressed by the expected bishop. Horses with 
saddles on were not common in his village, neither 
were velvet hats and cloaks seen every day ; but the 
bishop would have inquired for the priest’s house ; 
so without quitting his ground, Pedro responded— 
‘**'T is a long way off, and I ama poor shepherd with 
all these sheep to fold—your excellency will doubt- 
less find the path.” 

‘‘Guide me safely, and I’ll give you a real,” said 
the traveler at once, comprehending his scruples. 

* T will conduct you as safe as a procession,”’ cried 
Pedro, and he spent little time putting up the ewes 
and lambs that evening. The sky was indeed threat- 
ening terribly—growls of distant thunder were heard 
far up the mountain, and great drops began to fall. 
Pedro, his dog, and the traveler hastened on; the 
latter asking all sorts of questions regarding the place, 
the people, and especially the Alcaida’s household. 
Through which, Pedro discovered that he was a 
young licentiate from the college at Murcia, who had 
never been at Saint Barbara before, and knew no- 
body there but Don Pedillo’s son Carlos, whose 
fellow-student he had been, and whom he now meant 
to visit in the time of vaeation. The communica- 
tive traveler also mentioned that his name was Sebas- 
tian Munoz; that he belonged to a good family, and 
had brought a letter of introduction to the priest of 
the parish, from a good Franciscan, who had been his 
schoolfellow. Pedro naturally wishing to do some- 
thing for his real, as the village was now in sight and 
his own hut hard by, was about to warn him how 
little anybody’s letter would avail in securing hos- 
pitality from Father Josas, when they were over- 
taken by another traveler, who had ascended the 
Sierra too, but a different way. He was a man of 
more than middle age, so dark and thin, that Pedro 
half suspected him of being a Jew. Unlike the 
young cavalier, he had neither horse nor mule, but a 
stout oaken staff, a coarse poncho, a wolf-skin cap 
and buskins, little better than Pedro’s own, and 
seemed ready to faint with fatigue and weariness. 

“Good shepherd,”’ he said, approaching Pedro, ‘I 
am a poor man whom sickness has overtaken on my 
journey, give me shelter in your cottage this night 
for the sake of Saint Barbara, in honor of whom I 
hear this village is named.”” Now Pedro knew that 
himself could always sup the largest half of the garlic 
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pottage prepared for the family’s supper, and thought 
it most fitting that the rich Aleaida, to whom he was 
conducting the gay visitor, should entertain the poor 
traveler also. He, therefore, muttered something 
about his wife’s dislike to strangers, and Senor Se- 
bastian broke in with, ‘‘ Come along, good man, I'll 
get you lodging from either the priest or Don Pedillo; 
the best peopie in this village are my friends.” 

Thus patronized, the poor man toiled on behind, 
while they quickened their pace to escape the coming 
storm. The first house they reached was that of Father 
Josas: and being told of it, Don Sebastain knocked 
boldly with his riding-whip; when the door was 
cautiously opened by the priest himself, who rarely 
trusted that matter to any other hand, he pulled out 
the letter, saying, ‘‘My name is Don Sebastian 
Munoz, and I bring this from Brother Lorenzo, at 
the convent of Saint Francis, in Murcia, to the Reve- 
rend Father Josas, cure of Saint Barbara.” 

‘Tt gives me joy to hear from that worthy friar,”’ 
said Father Josas, taking the letter with one hand 
and holding the door with the other. “ButIl ama 
poor priest with a wicked parish that does not pay 
me half my dues; besides, I have an orphan family 
to provide for. In short, there is nothing in my house 
to entertain such a noble senor as you.”’ 

*‘ Tt was not my intention to trespass on your hos- 
pitality, father,’’ said Don Sebastian, with a smile, 
‘T am going to visit my friend Carlos Pedillo, from 
whose good father I have some hope of welcome.” 

** You ’ll find pride enough there, any way,’’ cried 
the priest. 

‘* But,”’ continued Sebastian, ‘‘ here is a poor, sick 
traveler, to whom, doubtless, your reverence can 
give shelter in my room, for the sake of charity and 
brother Lorenzo?”’ 

‘*No! no, young man!”’ cried Father Josas, gra- 
dually closing the door as he spoke, “I am every 
hour expecting to see my cousin, the most Reverend 
Senor Montaldo, Bishop of Murcia, and cannot have 
my house made a resort for vagrants.’’ 

You old churl,’’? said Sebastian, when the door 
was fairly shut, ‘‘if you be a sample of the folks in 
Saint Barbara it was well worth my while to jour- 
ney so far! Come along, poor man, we will both try 
the Alcaida!’’ .Here the priest’s door once more 
opened, and Joanna came out with her own supper, 
consisting of a crust and a draught of goat’s milk, to 
the sick traveler, who drank the milk, put the bread 
in his wallet, and wished the girl a good husband. 

The rain was pouring on them as it can pour only 
at the foot of a Sierra, when Don Sebastian knocked 
at the Alcaida’s door, but it was opened by Carlos, 
who gave his friend a hearty welcome, took the sick 
traveler into a bench in the chimney corner, and in- 
vited Pedro to stay for supper. Don Pedillo con- 
sidered it due to his noble ancestors to be hospitable, 
besides, with all his pride, he was a charitable Chris- 
tian. The poor sick traveler, refusing all supper, was 
put to sleep in the state-bed of the house, as the best 
and warmest place for him, and as Don Sebastian was 
known to be some way or other related to the house 
of Gusman, his seat was on the Alcaida’s right hand, 





and his rest for the night assigned with his friend 
Carlos. As for Pedro, the salted olives, goat’s milk 
cheese, and hard boiled eggs were such novelties to 
him, notwithstanding the peals of thunder and flashes 
of lightning which made the company in Don Pedro’s 
kitchen start and cross themselves at times, that he 
was grateful for the Alcaida’s permission to sleep on 
some hay in the granary. 

Don Pedillo’s house had been erected at the time 
of the banishment of the Moors from Spain. Like 
the mansions of old country gentlemen in Murcia, it 
had the great hall or kitchen in front, the stable in the 
rear, the granary on one side, the sleeping rooms on 
the other, and an open court in the middle, with a 
capacious hen-house, and a cistern to catch rain- 
water ; all the windows looked into that court except 
one in the girls’ apartment, which commanded the 
village street, and had been constructed for the espe- 
cial benefit of serenaders. The dormitory appropri- 
ated to the rougher portion of the household, besides 
the state-bed, an alcove formed in one of its walls, 
lined with walnut wood, on which the arms of the 
family were elaborately carved, and covered with 
crimson cloth, contained two pallets, each furnished 
with a sack of straw and a lambskin coverlet. On 
one of these Don Pedillo, having bidden his guest a 
dignified good-night, was snoring soundly as the best 
born will, after a hard day’s work in the vintage 
time. The rest of the household had all retired, and 
Carlos and his friend, having talked sufficiently of 
college news, were about to follow their example, 
when the former recollected that the lady of his 
thoughts had that day lost a pet kid, which he felt 
called upon to search for and bring home, if possible, 
before either priest or Alcaida were stirring. There 
was a door opening from the stable into the farm- 
yard beyond, where free egress for man and dog 
might be had over the low wall; but Carlos knew 
that the Licentiate was a particularly light sleeper, 
and the delight of his days had always been to dis- 
cover and reveal secrets of any kind, not from ill-na- 
ture but an ungovernable zeal to appear knowing. 
Had Don Sebastian been concerned in high treason 
he would have made somebody wonder at his know- 
ledge of the plot. Some expedient was therefore re- 
quisite to get quit of his company for that night ; but 
Carlos Pedillo had not been at college. for nothing. 

‘My friend,” said he, taking up the cork-wood 
torch which was to light them, “ there is one thing 
I think it right to tell you before we go to rest—I 
have got an unfortunate habit of boxing in my sleep. 
The last night my cousin Henrezius spent here, my 
heart was grieved to see his nose like a loaf, and 
both his eyes blackened in the morning, and what is 
almost as bad, I can sleep nowhere but on my own 
pallet; if you could think of resting in the granary, 
the hay is the driest we have had for many @ 
year, and Pedro, shepherd though he be, is a good 
honest fellow who knows the news of the whole 
country.” 

‘Say no more, my dear boy,”’ said Sebastian, s¢!2- 
ing his own cloak. ‘With this and the hay I will 
sleep like a prince.”’ 
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Carlos handed him the torch, and pointed out the 
door, with many adjurations not to let the Alcaida 
know, as he would never be forgiven for allowing a 
young man of Don Sebastian’s birth to sleep in the 
granary. Promising to keep as close as a confessor, 
the Licentiate entered. San Jago, lying as usual at 
his master’s feet, welcomed the new comer with a 
short, quick bark, the only sound in nature which 
could awaken Pedro, and wonder-stricken was he to 
see the magnificent senor stretch himself on the hay 
at no great distance. Don Sebastian was tired with 
the long day’s ride, and glad to escape the fortune of 
Carlos’ cousin; but thinking his friend had been sin- 
gularly close concerning the handsome girl who came 
out of the priest’s house, he considered the present 
opportunity too good to be lost, and opened prelimina- 
ries by assuring Pedro there were more reals in his 
purse than the one promised him. 

Under that intimation the shepherd rehearsed all 
that was known to Saint Barbara touching the Al- 
caida, the priest, and the young people in their re- 
spective houses. Here there came a pause. Don 
Sebastian knew not the might of salted olives, but he 
had framed a question. 

“Pedro! I say Pedro! What makes you snore, 
man?” 

“T’m not snoring, it’s only my dog,’’ replied the 
shepherd, true to his peculiar custom. 

“Well, then, Pedro. Do you think in your own 
mind is there any chance of the young people ever 
getting married?”? 

“That they will, directly,” said Pedro, and there 
was another snore. ‘“ The priest is going to divide 
his land and sheep between his three nephews, and 
give his niece the leather wallet of reals he has been 
filling these thirty years. Don Pedillo will give his 
son two-thirds of his land, and his daughters fortunes 
of five hundred dollars apiece.” 

“That’s news!’ cried Don Sebastian. ‘And the 
one so proud, and the other so greedy! Now, Pedro, 
you are snoring?” 

“I’m not,” snuffled Pedro. ‘It’s all the new 

bishop’s doings. He is going to take notice of the 
orphans, and see them decently married.” 
: Don Sebastian slept well on that intelligence. How 
Carlos rested it matters not, but Joanna’s kid was 
found next morning securely fastened to the vineyard 
gate with some of the most intelligible flowers of 
autumn wreathed about its neck. The poor sick 
traveler was somewhat better of the good night’s 
rest, but the Alcaida hospitably invited him to stay a 
few days till his strength was quite restored. Pedro 
went to his fold three reals the richer, and the vin- 
lage work went on; but never did new wine in the 
cask ferment more mightily than the news of the 
hight in Don Sebastian’s brain. Both vineyards at 
least were open to him, and he took the first occa- 
Sion to astonish Father Josas as that good man en- 
a on his neighbor’s pride, and kept a sharp eye 
the gra ing 

“ Well father,” said the Licentiate, quite in ma 

' “eae entiate, quite in a mat 
ter of course manner, ‘‘ Proud as he is, Don Pedillo 
fulertains a proper respect for your family in mean- 





ing to match his girls with your nephews, not to 
speak of the handsome fortunes he will give them. 
Five hundred dollars apiece is not to be despised in 
these times.”’ 

The priest had guessed something of the young 
generation’s minds, for covetous eyes are said to be 
quick-sighted, but Don Sebastian never learned the 
joyful surprise his words had given, for Father Josas 
answered calmly, ‘‘1lt is not indeed; though my 
nephews might expect as much, Don Pedillo may be 
certain I will not put them off with trifles.”’ 

“No doubt of it, father,’ said the Licentiate, as 
he walked off to avoid questions touching the source 
of his information. Having achieved this, Don Se- 
bastian next ventured on the Alcaida, where he 
gathered grapes in a corner of his vineyard which 
had always been set apart for the head of the family’s 
special plucking. With much ingenuity the young 
Licentiate continued to bring Father Josas on the 
carpet, and Don Pedillo launched forth as usual on 
the priest’s covetuousness and contemptibility. ‘ But 
this notice the bishop means to take of the family, 
will raise them in the eyes of all Murcia,”’ said Don 
Sebastian, ‘‘and for my part, I cannot sufficiently ad- 
mire the prudence and judgment of his grace, in 
making Father Josas divide his land among his ne- 
phews, and give his niece that leathern wallet of 
reals he has been filling these thirty years, in hopes 
that they may match with your nobly-born son and 
daughters, Senor Pedillo.”’ 

The Don’s ancestors were far too illustrious for 
him to show any token of astonishment, but there 
was a sparkle in his eyes at the prospect of suitable 
weddings at last, as he answered, ‘‘ His grace is a 
most wise and learned bishop.” 

From that day there was news in Saint Barbara. 
The priest gave precedence to the Alcaida’s bullock 
cart, and Don Pedillo sent Father Josas a dish of his 
great black grapes, the equal of which were not in 
the province. Even the young people began to 
recognize each other’s existence in the fashion of old 
Spain, and nowhere was its integrity maintained 
more complete than at the foot of the Sierra Verda. 
Watchers in the twilight saw Don Pedillo’s son 
breathing his vows at Joanna’s window, and a chair 
sent out for his accommodation in token of family 
approval. In the following evenings the priest’s 
three nephews Gian, Lope, and Vasco, did homage 
to Clairie, Katherine, and Dorinda, each damsel 
taking her turn at the window, and a chair being sent 
out to each lover. 

When things arrived at this point, Murcian pro- 
priety required that the priest and the Alcaida should 
come to an immediate settlement, and the youth of 
both houses being safe at the grape-gathering, Father 
Josas, accompanied by Michael the turner, by way 
of second, waited on Don Pedillo, where he sat in 
state on the principal bench in his kitchen, with the 
young Licentiate, who was now in high favor and 
importance. Having smoked for some time, and 
discussed the weather, the crops, and the markets, 
the priest, as in duty bound, opened the business by 
declaring the great respect in which he held the Al- 
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caida’s family, and his wish to see his niece and 
nephews married into such an honorable house. Don 
Pedillo answered in a strain of equal compliment, 
but concluded by inquiring what portion Father 
Josas’ niece would have, and what provision Gian, 
Lope and Vasco could make for his daughters ? 

‘‘ The five hundred dollars apiece, which I hear you 
intend giving them, will not be thrown away,”’ said 
Father Josas, wishing to deal in generalities for his 
own part. 

‘The Virgin preserve my ears,’’ cried Don Pe- 
dillo, ‘*is not their noble blood portion enough for 
your nephews? When you divide the land among 
them, I will consider what bridal presents to make 
my daughters.” 

‘« My land !” cried the priest, almost jumping from 
his seat, “not a toise will the young rascals get 
while I live ”’ 

In spite of his lofty lineage and noble composure, 
the Alcaida burst into a storm on that declaration. 
He told Father Josas every particular of his genea- 
logy, from Ruy Diaz downward; assured him that 
he and his were mud and mushrooms in comparison, 
and at length demanded why he dared to tell such 
stories to his noble friend, Don Sebastian? Before 
he had finished, Father Josas fell on the Licentiate 
for deceiving him, and that worthy student, with 
many a sincere wish that he was back in the college 
of Murcia, was finally obliged to declare that his 
revelations came from Pedro Cinta. These words 
were scarcely uttered when Pedro himself walked in. 
He had been so lucky in guiding the last traveler, 
that when a train of men and mules passed him on 
the mountain, inquiring the way to Saint Barbara, as 
his Grace the Lord Bishop of Murcia, whose ser- 
vants they were, had commanded them to wait for 
him at the house of the Alcaida, Pedro immediately 
left his flock to San Jago’s care, and conducted them 
safe to Don Pedillo’s door. 

‘* Dog of a shepherd!” cried the priest and the stu- 
dent, at once falling on him, ‘“‘ what tales were those 
you told in the granary ?”’ 

“TI never told a tale in my life,’ cried Pedro, 
backing out, as the bishop’s men, with the poor tra- 
veler, who had somehow got amongst them from 
where he had been helping in the vineyard, marched 
coolly in. 

‘You did,’ cried Don Sebastian, “you told me 
that Don Pedillo would give his daughters five hun- 
dred dollars apiece, and Father Josas would divide 
his land among his nephews, and give Joanna the 
leathern wallet of reals he had spent thirty years in 
filling—do n’t you remember it, you deceitful knave, 
how you snored at every word ?” 

* Did I snore ?”’ said poor Pedro, ‘then, senor, I 
was fast asleep.’’ 

‘*Thou art a sacrilegious infidel!’? cried Father 
Josas, “to tell fibs in thy sleep concerning a priest 





and a bishop. It is true that my most reverend 
cousin does intend to provide for the orphans; but, 
my service to you, noble Alcaida, without the five 
hundred dollars, my nephews cannot marry; and as 
for Joanna, she has been, I may say, proposed for by 
the son of a real hidalgo—Good men,” he continued, 
‘‘T am sorry you have come so far without your mas- 
ter. He is not yet arrived, though I have been at 
much expense and trouble providing for the suitable 
entertainment of his grace. My house is quite turned 
upside down, but Iam sure the Alcaida will enter. 
tain you as becomes his office.”’ 

& Stop, father,’’ said the poor traveler, coming for- 
ward, ** Don Pedillo has been beforehand with you in 
his hospitalities to your most reverend cousin, for | 
am Ferdinand Montaldo, Bishop of Murcia, and hav- 
ing sojourned so long with this worthy gentleman, | 
will now retire with you to the house which has 
been turned upside down for my reception, as there 
are certain matters concerning which we can best 
confer in private.” 

Father Josas did follow the bishop to his house, 
and what passed between them was never made 
public in Saint Barbara; but there was an expendi- 
ture after it, hitherto undreamt of, about the priest’s 
dwelling. The bishop’s men were supplied with the 
best. There was a supper in the evening, to which 
the whole village was invited, and among them Don 
Pedillo, whom the bishop himself, no longer in the 
coarse poncho and wolf-skin cap, but appareled as 
his grace should be, conducted to the place of honor. 
After supper the young people danced in the meadow, 
while their seniors concluded a treaty, by which 
Joanna got the wallet full of reals; the nephews each 
a fourth of Father Josas’ lands, the remaining quarter 
being left to his reverence, together with his tithes 
and dues, which were from that evening settled to 
the satisfaction of all Saint Barbara. Don Pedillo, 
besides their noble blood, bestowed upon his son 
Carlos the two-thirds of his land, and promised two 
hundred dollars to each of his girls. So the wed- 
dings came off, and it is authenticated, that heels 
ached in that parish for a month with continuous 
dancing. The bishop saw the festivities out before 
his departure; and if he did not effect a perfect re- 
conciliation between the priest and the Alcaida, the 
village said that the Don was never after so proud 
nor the Father so greedy. The most troublesome 
business his grace found was to manage Don Sebas- 
tian, who vehemently insisted on demolishing Pe- 
dro; but he went back to college, and the shepherd 
escaped him. No one in the parish ever cared for 
believing any story that could be traced to Pedro 
Cinta, but the brides and grooms felt bound to make 
him presents ; and as, in process of time, Carlos suc 
ceeded his father in the high office of Alcaida, his 
chosen staff-bearer or bailiff was none other than the 
Shepherd of Saint Barbara. , 
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Do we doubt that pictures and decorations, of a 
very graceful kind, depend upon little bits? Have 
we heard nothing about mosaics, and inlayings, and 
buhl, and marquetry, and parquetry, and niello, and 
pietre dure, and tesselated pavements, and encaustic 
tiles? All these are but so many applications of 
little bits—bits of enamel, bits of glass, bits of gems, 
bits of stone, bits of marble, bits of metal, bits of 
wood, bits of cement, bits of clay. Marked deve- 
lopments of skill and patience are connected with 
the working up of these little bits; and all the world 
knows that productions of great beauty result. Ena- 
mel, pebbles, marble, and clay, irrespective of metal 
and wood, form a very pretty family of little bits, as 
a brief glance will easily show us. 

The little bits of enamel which constitute mosaic 
are the subjects of a most minute and tiresome rou- 
tine of processes—perhaps more than the products 
are worth. A true mosaic picture consists of an 
infinity of little bits of enamel, disposed according 
to their colors, and imbedded in a frame-work pre- 
pared for their reception. Enamel is nothing more 
than opaque glass, the colors being given by the ad- 
mixture of various metallic oxides. 'The number of 
varieties is quite enormous; for in order to produce 
all the hues of a picture, there must not only be every 
color, but many shades or tints of each. The Pope 
himself is a mosaic manufacturer. He keeps up an 
establishment near St. Peter’s; and, at this estab- 
lishment there are, it is asserted, no fewer than 
seventeen thousand tints of enamel, all arranged and 
labelled in boxes and drawers, whence they are 
selected as the compositor would select his type. 
The enamel is cast into slabs; and each slab, by 
means of hammers, saws, files, lapidary-wheels, and 
other mechanical aids, is cut into tiny bits; or else 
the enamel, while hot and plastic from the furnace, 
is drawn Out into threads or small sticks; for some 
ofthe bits for a small picture are as thin as sewing- 
thread. A back or goundwork for the picture is 
prepared, in marble, slate, or copper ; it is hollowed 
out to a depth varying from a sixteenth of an inch to 
an inch, according to the size of the picture. The 
cavity is filled up with plaster of Paris ; and the artist 
draws his design with great care on the plaster. 
When the ground and the enamels are ready, the 
mosaicist begins. He digs out a very small portion 
of the plaster, in accordance with particular lines in 
the design, and fills up this cavity with a kind of 
putty or soft mastic, into which the little bits of 
enamel are pressed one by one. Thus hour by hour, 
Week by week, and even year by year, the artist 
Proceeds; guided by the design on the plaster in 
<cooping out each little portion; and guided by the 
°riginal picture or sketch in selecting the colors of 





the enamels. When the picture is finished, it is 
ground perfectly level with emery ; and any minute 
defects or interstices are filled with a mixture of 
wax and ground enamel. 

The works produced in this enamel-mosaic are in 
some cases really wonderful. When Napoleon was 
lord of the destinies of [taly, he ordered a mosaic 
copy of Lionardo da Vinci’s celebrated picture of the 
Last Supper, the same size as the original, twenty- 
four feet by twelve. Ten mosaicists were employed 
for eight years on this work, at a cost of more than 
seven thousand pounds. The Emperor of Austria, 
we believe, now possesses this extraordinary pro- 
duction. The face in a portrait of Pope Paul the 
Fifth is said to consist of more than a million-and-a- 
half of bits, each no larger than a millet-seed. There 
was exhibited in London, in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one, a mosaic table-top, containing a series of 
beautiful views in Italy. Perhaps the most won- 
derful specimens ever produced were two which had 
no back or groundwork whatever, presenting a mo- 
saic picture on each surface. They were formed of 
colored enamel fibres fitted side by side, and fused 
together into a solid mass. One specimen was an 
ornamental device; the other was a representation 
of a duck; and both exhibited great delicacy of out- 
lines and tints by the occasional employment of 
transparent colored glass intermixed among the 
opaque colored enamels. So minutely were the de- 
tails worked out, that the eye of the duck, and the 
feathers on the breast and wings, were imitated almost 
as exactly as could have been done by a miniature 
painter. It was in consequence of the mode in 
which these singular mosaics were produced, that 
the picture on one surface was a reverse of that on 
the other: the duck’s head being to the right in the 
one and to the left in the other. 

True mosaic pictures are not common in this 
country, being very expensive productions. In an 
artistic point of view, too, there is a limit to the ex- 
cellence; for there must necessarily be a certain 
hardness of outline, unless the bits be almost infinitely 
small and almost infinitely varied in color. If a 
mosaic be examined, all the separate bits will be 
readily seen, joined by lines more or less visible, ac- 
cording as the work is coarsely or finely executed. 
Like a young lady’s Berlin pattern, the little squares 
are of many colors, but each square is of one definite 
uniform color; indeed, we do not see why Berlin 
work should not be honored with the name of 
mosaic. 

The theory of little bits is as susceptible of prac- 
tical application with humble glass as with imperial 
enamel. There is a substance known as Keene’s 
cement, which becomes as hard as marble, and re- 
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ceives a polish very little inferior to it. An in- 
genious artist has contrived so to combine little bits 
of colored glass as to form a mosaic adornment to 
articles fabricated in this cement; the white polish 
of the cement and the colored brilliancy of the glass 
contrasting well with each other. Productions of a 
very fanciful*kind have in this way been sent forth; 
one consists of a pair of twisted columns upon pedes- 
tals, six or seven feet high, and intended to hold 
lamps or vases; the columns themselves are made 
of the cement, and the glass mosaic is introduced 
around the spiral shaft of the column in bands of 
different patterns; while the pedestal exhibits the 
mosaic in a geometrical rather than an ornate style. 
The bits of glass are imbedded in the cement while 
wet, and the whiteness of the cement assists in ren- 
dering apparent the colors of the mosaic. It is evi- 
dent that, if once this art should tickle the fancy and 
open the purse of his majesty, the public, an infinite 
variety of applications would be forthecoming—to 
walls, table-tops, chimney-pieces, pilasters, and so 
forth. It must be admitted, however, that this sort 
of mosaic is a very humble competitor to that in 
enamel ; it is upholsterer’s mosaic instead of artist’s 
moaaic. 

There is an elegant kind of mosaic or inlaying 
practiced by the Italians, and called by them pietra 
dura, or hard stone. It consists of little bits of pebble 
imbedded in a slab of marble. The stone is really 
hard, for it comprises such varieties as quartz, agate, 
jasper, chalcedony, jade, cornelian, and lapis lazuli; 
and the formation of these into a regular pattern calls 
for the exercise of much patience and ingenuity. 
The artist first takes a slab of black marble, level in 
surface, and very little exceeding an eighth of an inch 
in thickness ; he draws upon this the outline of his 
design; he patiently cuts away the requisite por- 
tions by means of files and saws; and he has thus 
prepared the ground-work on which his labors are 
to be afterward bestowed. He then attends to the 
pietra dura, the gems, the little bits; every piece is, 
by lapidaries’ tools, cut to the exact size and form 
necessary to fit it for the little vacuity which it is to 
occupy; and all are thus adjusted until the mosaic 
pattern is completed. The thin fragile tablet thus 
prepared would never bear the wear and tear of ac- 
tive service unless further strengthened ; it is on this 
account applied as a veneer to a thicker slab of mar- 
ble or other stone. This is an extremely difficult 
art to accomplish with any degree of success; for 
in the imitation of natural objects, or in any thing be- 
yond a mere geometrical design, it is necessary to 
exercise great judgment in selecting the colors of the 
stones, and in fashioning each to a particular shape. 
The Florentine artists are especially skilled in this 
elegant art; they generally use pebbles picked up on 
the banks of the Arno. The Russians also show a 
fondness for these productions, which they vary by 
applying the small pebbles in relief on the surface of 
aslab; but this is not properly mosaic—it is a sort 
of stone-modeling in relievo, or it may deserve the 
name of cameo-mosaic, which has been given it. 
The jaspers and other pebbles, found abundantly in 
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Siberia, enable the Russians to imitate various kinds 
of fruits with surprising correctness, in this cameo. 
mosaic. But the Hindoos excel both Florentines 
and Russians in pietra dura work ; their designs are 
more elegant, and their workmanship more minute 
and delicate. 

If a variegated marble pavement be called mosaic 
—which may be done by applying the theory of 
little bits to big bits—then we have many mosaics in 
England. But even here the Italians beat us hollow; 
for that is a land in which marble seems especially 
at home. The pavement of our own St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral shows how rich a design may be worked out 
by this application of marble. The artist, of course, 
sketches his design originally on paper ; and by giv- 
ing to each piece of white or gray or black marble 
the size corresponding with the proper ratio, the de- 
sign becomes developed on the whole area of the 
pavement. 

But there are other applications of marble, ap- 
proaching a little more nearly to the character of 
mosaics. As the pattern is made smaller, so can the 
details be made more delicate, more pictorial, more 
approaching to a work of art. Indeed, every one 
can see at a glance, that as stone can be cut into very 
little bits, so can these bits be combined in ornate or 
mosaic forms. Derbyshire is a redoubtable work- 
shop for such productions, on account of the num- 
berless varieties of stone, marble and spar, which it 
possesses; most of them very readily cut. Devon- 
shire is another of our counties in which this mosaic 
art is practiced. Sometimes a pattern is cut, in inta- 
glio, in a solid block or slab of marble, and the cavi- 
ties are filled up with a mosaic of small colored 
pieces ; whereas in other specimens a thin veneer of 
mosaic is formed, and is then cemented upon a slab 
of inferior stone, or else is cemented down piece by 
piece without being previously formed into a veneer. 
The Derbyshire mosaics produced, until recent years, 
were scarcely worthy of the name, being little more 
than a jumble of bits, placed side by side because 
they differed in color and shape, and imbedded in 
cement; but they now approach to the excellence of 
Florentine mosaic or pietra dura ; and some of the 
works produced at Derby, Matlock, Buxton, Bake- 
well, and Castleton, are really beautiful. Chimney- 
pieces, table-tops, chess-boards, pannels, caskets, and 
ornaments, are thus produced by a combination of 
British marbles in the natural state, stained marble, 
Sienna and other foreign marbles, malachite, aven- 
turine, shells, and glass—forming a rich if not artistic 
kind of mosaic. There are not wanting, and are not 
likely to be wanting, those who can and will pro- 
duce marble mosaics, if purchasers can and will pay 
for them. Three or four years ago a German artist, 
Herr Ganser, a pupil of the distinguished sculptor, 
Schwanthaler, exhibited in London a mosaic which 
must have called forth a vast amount of time and 
patience. It was about a yard in length, and not 
much less in breadth. It represented the Gemini— 
Castor and Pollux—on horseback. The two naked 
youths were built up with little bits of marble, vary- 
ing in tint to imitate the lights and shades of the 
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nude figure, the whole having more or less a warm 
or reddish tinge; while the two gray horses were 
represented by numerous tints of gray and white 
marble. 

Little bits of granite, of freestone, of limestone, 
and of such like building materials, would be out of 
place; we should as soon think of setting an elephant 
to dance on the tight-rope, as to make a mosaic pic- 
ture of such bits. Yet, can we imagine that houses, 
and terraces, and pavements, by a judicious combi- 
nation of warm-tinted, and yellow-tinted, and blue- 
tinted stones, might have an effect given to them 
agreeable to the eye, without degenerating into me- 
retricious tawdriness ; all would depend on the taste 
with which this was done. Since the art of polish- 
ing granite has become better known and more prac- 
ticed, the dark varieties of this stone have been much 
used to give a pleasing contrast with stones of a 
lighter color. 

Little bits of clay have been formed into mosaics 
since the times of the Romans certainly—perhaps 
long before. We call such mosaics by the learned 
names of tesselated pavements and encaustic tiles. 
The red bits, at least, in the Roman pavements, are 
clay; but the majority of the pieces are formed of 
stone or marble. The best and costliest pavements 
(such as that still existing at the Baths of Caracalla) 
were made of colored marbles of various kinds; but 
the inferior productions, such as those occasionally 
dug up into light-in England and other parts of Eu- 
rope, are usually made of such colored stones as 
happened to be found in the vicinity. As there is no 
easily obtained stone having so bright a red color as 
burned clay, it was usual to employ the last named 
material for this tint. In respect to the name, a tes- 
sera was a cubical piece of stone or other substance ; 
a tessela was a smaller piece of the same shape; and 
thus a pavement of small cubical pieces came to be 
called a tesselated pavement. The pavement found 
at Woodchester, some years ago, had gray tessele 
of blue lias, dark brown of gritstone, light brown 
of hypiat limestone, and red of fine brick. The 
tessele, in the rougher specimens, had joints, ex- 
hibiting gaping vacuities, which were filled up with 
cement. 

When our pottery people, or (to be more respect- 
ful) our porcelain manufacturers, began to make clay 
pavements and slabs, they were puzzled to decide 
on the best combination of materials. One plan was 
'0 inlay tesselee of stone with ‘colored cement; an- 
other was to inlay tesselee of terra-cotta (baked clay) 
with similar cements. But it was found that in such 
Combinations the tesselee and the cement were of 
unequal hardness, and that the pavement conse- 
quently Wore away into holes. Another plan was 





to use tesselee of cement colored wich metallic 
oxides; and a fourth consisted in the substitution of 
bitumen for the cement. At length the experiments 
arrived at the method of employing clay in varying 
degrees of softness, and treated by very ingenious 
processes. 

There are three methods, altogether different, 
now employed in producing these clay mosaics for 
pavements; we may call them the soft, the liquid, 
and the dry methods. In the soft method, clay of 
fine quality is colored in different tints; thin slabs 
are formed in each color; small cubes or other 
shaped pieces are cut from each slab, and the cubes 
are cemented, side by side, upon any required 
ground-work. ‘The surface of such a mosaic would 
wear well, because the clay tesselee, after baking, 
would have equal density. In the liquid method, 
the pavement is built up of square tiles, instead of 
small tesselee, and each tile is made by a combina- 
tion of liquid clay with soft clay. A model of the 
tile is first made in stiff clay, with the pattern cut out 
to the depth of a quarter of an inch; a mould is 
taken for this, having, of course, the pattern in re- 
lievo. Stiff colored clay (perhaps brown) is forced 
into this mould by means of a press, and there is thus 
produced a damp heavy square tile with a sunken 
pattern. To fill up this pattern, liquid clay is pre- 
pared (perhaps yellow) or clay with a honey-like 
consistence; this is filled into the cavities with a 
trowel or knife ; and the tile, after being very slowly 
dried, is scraped level and clean at the surface, 
baked in a kiln, and glazed—making its final appear- 
ance as an ornamental highly-glazed brown and 
yellow tile, which may be combined with its bro- 
ther tiles in the formation of a pavement. The tact 
required in this art is, to select such materials that 
the liquid clay shall shrink in drying just as much 
as the stiffer clay, and no more: this is essential to 
the production of a sound and level surface. The 
third or dry method is a very remarkable one. 
When flint and fine clay are reduced to powder and 
thoroughly mixed, they may be brought into a solid 
form by intense pressure, without any softening or 
liquefying process. The ground materials are mixed 
with the requisite coloring substances—black, red, 
blue, yellow, green, and so forth—and are then 
forced into small steel moulds with such enormous 
force as tc reduce the powder to one-fourth of its 
former bulk. Thus is produced an intensely hard 
and durable solid cube—or it may have a triangular 
or a hexagonal or a rhomboidal surface. Having 
thus provided himself with an army of tesselee, little 
bits, the maker unites them into a slab by a substra- 
tum of cement, and lays this slab upon any prepared 
foundation. 





GRATI 


DaisrEs are white upon the church-yard sod, 
Sweet tears the clouds lean down and give. 





TUDE. 


This world is very lovely. O, my God, 
I thank Thee that I live! ALExanDER SMITH. 
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Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in Edinburgh University. Ar- 
ranged and Edited by O. W. Wight, Translator of Cou- 
sen’s ** History of Modern Philosophy.» For the Use 
of Schools and Colleges. New York: D. Appleton § 
Co. 1 vol. 8vo. 


The name of Sir William Hamilton, as an all-accom- 
plished scholar and profound and vigorous thinker, is well 
known in this country, though his writings appear to have 
been but little studied. In our opinion he is the ablest 
thinker on philosophical subjects now living, not, per- 
haps, so fertile in original thought as some others, but the 
safest, most reliable, most sensible, and, in respect to pure 
force of understanding, the most powerful. His knowledge 
of the whole history of philosophy, from the dawn of 
speculation to the latest developments of German thought, 
is thorough, exact, critical and systematic. In this re- 
spect, no historians of philosophy, in this or any preceding 
age, can be said to equal much less to excel him. In giv- 
ing an account of a philosophic system, and especially 
in viewing it from the central principle of its author, he 
constantly evinces the rare power of thoroughly compre- 
hending another mind. Had he devoted himself to a com- 
plete history of speculation, his work would have been 
not merely the most valuable, but the only accurate one in 
literature. His learning is of that sure character which 
distinguishes huge acquisitions from systematized know- 
ledge, and has been obtained, not by mere readiness of 
upprehension and strength of memory, but by tasking 
every power of his forcible and capacious mind. It is of 
such wonderful reach and subtilty, that it amazes even 
the unwieldy book-gluttons of scholarship; but its extent 
is its least merit. ‘The mode in which it has been sifted, 
arranged and combined, by his powers of analysis and 
generalization, and the masterly ease with which it is 
brought to bear on the subject he is discussing, constitute 
its great claims to respect and admiration. Indeed his 
whole life has been so devoted to study, that he has at- 
tempted no large independent work. The inspiration of 
his studies has been the desire to know rather than the 
ambition to communicate ; and his articles in the Edin- 
burgh Review, and his notes and supplementary disserta- 
tions to his edition of Reid, are his only contributions to 
philosophy. Mr. Wight has arranged the greater part of 
these in a manner so admirable as to present a connected 
view of Hamilton’s philosophy in the writer’s own words, 
while he has added occasional explanatory and critical 
notes, which show a careful study of his author, and no 
small portion of metaphysical taste, tact and power. 

In regard to the fitness of the volume as a text-book in 
colleges, it may be said that it will task and try the stu- 
dent’s powers of attention and thought more than the or- 
dinary manuals in use. This necessity for labor on the 
part of the student proceeds from no lack of clearness and 
exactness, either of thought or expression, in the author. 
Hamilton is one of the best writers of the time. His 
statement approaches perfection. His rigorous and lucid 
logic is not more admirable than his rigorous and lucid 
rhetoric. But he is very condensed, and the mind cannot 
slip along his sentences as it can along those of Reid and 
Dugald Stewart. He also grapples with the real problems 
of philosophy, and Coleridge has well said that he who 
would follow a true thinker up the difficult Alpine heights 
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of speculation, takes a chamois hunter for his guide. 
These merits some students may consider faults; but 
if the obstacles be overcome, as they can be by ordinary 
capacity exercising the virtues of patience and diligence, 
the result will be a real knowledge of philosophy, and a 
no less real taste for it—not to speak of the intellectua) 
discipline which the student of Sir William Hamilton ig 
sure to acquire in the mere effort of mastering his system, 
In regard to the character of his philosophy, it would be 
ridiculous to attempt to give an account of it in a short 
notice. It is anti-transcendental in its processes and its 
results, but assumes to provide ‘a centre and conciliation 
for the most opposite of all philosophical opinions,” [t 
deals with the conditioned and the relatively conditioned, 
and demonstrates the failure of every attempt to establish 
a philosophy of the Infinite and Absolute. It subjects 
every conceivable form of the philosophy of the Uncon- 
ditioned to an exhaustive criticism—states the limitations 
of the human intelligence—and teaches the wisdom of 
practically recognizing them in speculation. ‘ There 
are,’ he says, ‘* two sorts of ignorance; we philosophize 
to escape ignorance, and the consummation of our phi- 
losophy is ignorance; we start from the one, we repose 
in the other..... The highest reach of human science 
is the scientific recognition of human ignorance. This 
‘learned ignorance’ is the’ rational conviction by the hu- 
man mind of its incapacity to transcend certain limits; it 
is the knowledge of ourselves—the science of man. This 
is accomplished by a demonstration of the disproportion 
between what is to be known and our faculties of know- 
ing—the disproportion, to wit, between the infinite and 
the finite. In fact, the recognition of human ignorance 
is not only the one highest, but the one true, knowledge; 
and its first fruit is humility. Simple nescience is not 
proud ; consummated science is positively humble.” Mr. 
Wight, in his admirable introduction, views the relations 
and applications of this idea, to the controversies now 
going on in the theological world; and shows how im- 
portant is Hamilton’s scientific statement of the philoso- 
phy of Common Sense to the defenders of Revealed 
Religion, 


A Memorial of Horatio Greenough: Consisting of a Me- 
moir, Selections from his Writings, and Tributes to his 
Genius. By Henry T. Tuckerman. New York: G. P. 
Putnam § Co. 1 vol, 12me. 


Greenough’s fame will be increased by this publication. 
Before we read Mr, Tuckerman’s able memoir, we were 
ignorant of the many rare and precious elements which 
entered into the character of the man. No one can closé 
the discriminating and eloquent delineation of his life and 
character, given by Mr. Tuckerman, without feeling that 
in the loss of such an artist the country lost a beneficent 
and invigorating artistic influence and inspiration. He 
was engaged, during the short time that elapsed between 
his return from Italy and his death, in a grand effort to 
bring the subject of Art before the American people in all 
its aspects, and we doubt not that if he had lived he would 
have given an impulse to what artistic feeling there is in 
the American mind, which would have been extensively 
felt, and generally appreciated. The force, independence, 
hopefulness and geniality of his character, his cordial 
sympathy with his brother artists, the clearness of his 
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views on the principles of Art, and the singular richness, 
vigor and affluence of thought and knowledge evinced in 
his ordinary conversation on his darling schemes, were 
beginning to influence that hard class of so-called practi- 
cal men, whose surly “ does it pay?’ is the terror of 
ideal minds. Among the many striking thoughts in the 
essays Which the editor has included in the present vo- 
lume, we would especially emphasize this, extracted from 
the paper on ‘;Asthetics at Washington:’? ‘ What, it 
will be asked, has the development of Art to do with 
manufactures? High art stands in relation to manufac- 
tures and all the so-called lower trades, where high lite- 
rature stands in relation to social and to civil life. Ask 
how much of the fruit of high culture and mental training 
reaches the public through the forum, the pulpit and the 
diurnal press, and you will have the measure of the influ- 
ence of pure art on structure and manufacture in all their 
branches. Who in England urged this matter upon the 
attention of Parliament, until the best models of Greece 
and Italy were placed within reach of every manufactur- 
ing population ? The Board of Trade. That body caused 
to be translated from foreign languages, and illustrated by 
elaborate drawings, the most approved works of Munich, 
Berlin and Paris. They have ransacked, at great cost, 
the medieval magnificence of Italy, to find new forms, 
and add a grace to the products of their looms, their pot- 
teries and their founderies. Does any statesman fancy 
that these governments have been invaded by a sudden 
love of the sublime and beautiful? I believe that they 
who watch our markets and our remittances will agree 
with me, that their object is to keep the national mints of 
America at work for themselves; and that the beautiful 
must, to some extent, be cultivated here, if we would 
avoid a chronic and sometimes an acute tightness of the 
money market. The statistics of our annual importations 
of wares, which owe their preference solely to design, 
will throw a light on this question that will command the 
attention of the most thrifty and parsimonious of our 
legislators.’? Indeed, all the essays in the volume are full 
of demonstrations of the use of Beauty. 


Considerations on Some Recent Social Theories. Boston: 


Little, Brown § Co, 1 vol. 16mo, 


The author of this little volume has crammed it with 
Weighty thoughts and important principles, relating to 
subjects which now press on the attention of all reflec- 
tive minds. A lover of liberty, and a sympathizer with 
those who consider that the world is cursed with great 
social wrongs, he still doubts the wisdom of the present 
European representatives of democracy, and has little con- 
fidence in the various systems of socialism, scientific or 
satanic, by which the wrongs of the poor and miserable 
are proposed to be redressed. Most of the positions he 
assumes are maintained by significant facts and striking 
arguments, and even those who disagree with his conclu- 
fions cannot but admire his clearness of statement, his 
felicity of generalization, the moral and intellectual 
honesty which characterizes his logic, and the entire ab- 
sence of contempt and invective in his rhetoric. A large 
Proportion of the facts he adduces will be new to most 
of his readers—new either in themselves or in their collo- 
cation. The principles on which he relies are chiefly 
those which are now most apt to be ignorantly overlooked 
 scornfully ignored. But it still seems to us that he 
only includes a part of the truth. The great social and 
political movements of Europe are based on solid founda- 
Uons in the human heart and brain, however wild may be 
Some of their manifestations in speech and in theory. In 








spite of the excesses of their leaders, we think that the 
popular sentiment which sustains them is a healthy senti- 
ment. We have great faith, on philosophic grounds, in 
that instinct of the people which detects, abhors, and 
wars against the principles on which despotic govern- 
ments are conducted on the continent of Europe. They 
have organized perjury, corruption, force and unreason 
into a system of terror, and ludicrously miscalled the ab- 
horred product by the name of Law and Order. We pre- 
fer the disorder of Kossuth and Mazzini to the order of 
the Emperor of Austria and the King of Naples, and we 
consider even Louis Blanc a sounder conservative than 
Louis Napoleon. The conservatism of our author com- 
prehends many admirable and indisputable principles, and 
the radicalism against which he argues comprehends many 
principles which are false and pernicious; but the con- 
servatism which practically regulates the administration 
of Austria, France and Naples is an insult to human na- 
ture. It creates necessarily all that there is which is bad 
in the radicalism by which it is opposed. It is the charac- 
ter of the administration which determines the character 
of the opposition, and brutal military despotisms are not 
calculated to produce Washingtons and Hamiltons. Some 
kind of rebellion, conducted on white or red republican 
principles, is necessary in Europe to save it from incura- 
ble mental and moral debasement. Order is a great bless- 
ing, but order is too dearly purchased by a system scien- 
tifically constructed to debase human nature. We should 
be conservatives of governments until they cease to be 
conservatives of man. That a million soldiers are deemed 
necessary to preserve the thing called order on the conti- 
nent of Europe, isa most hopeful sign that tyranny has 
not yet crushed out the spirit of the people. But we re- 
frain. Our object was not to make a Fourth of July ora- 
tion, but tocommend to our readers a thoughtful and well 
written, though not, we think, altogether convincing 
treatise on the philosophy of politics. 





Personal Sketches of his Own Times. By Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, Judge of the High Court in Admiralty in Ire- 
land, etc. New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The character of Sir Jonah Barrington looks out from 
every page of these rambling and racy memoirs—a cha- 
racter eminently social, pert, impudent, vain, sensual, 
unscrupulous, and yet not exactly disagreeable. Every 
frailty of his nature leaks out of him as he gossips about 
the men and events of his time. The larger part of the 
book is devoted to Ireland, and it contains perhaps the best 
representation extant of Irish society, between 1780 and 
1802. The dissipation, the dueling, the passionate politcal 
fanaticism, of that period are most vividly painted. 
There are also a great number of amusing and character- 
istic anecdotes of Grattan, Curran, Emmett, Lord Nor- 
bury, Lord Yelverton, Wellington, Lord Clare, and the 
other stirring spirits of the time. Much information is 
given of Mrs. Jordan, the celebrated actress, in respect to 
her connection with William the Fourth Not the least 
readable part of the volume is an account of the author’s 
journey to France, and his presence in Paris during the 
Hundred Days. 





Cranford. By the Author of “Mary Barton.” 
York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 16mo. 


New 


The authoress of this delightful volume is Mrs. Gas- 
kell, of Liverpool, whose ‘‘ Mary Barton”? and ‘ Ruth’ 
have made so deep an impression on the public mind. 
‘‘ Cranford”? differs from her previous novels in being 
more continuously genial, and in relying for its interest 
on events and passions less painful and tragic. Its style 
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of composition, description and characterization is a kind 
of cross between that of Addison and that of Dickens. It 
portrays the ordinary life of a small English village, and 
its great charm is its felicitous representation of charac- 
ter. ‘The incidents are few, there is hardly any thing that 
can be called a plot, and the pleased attention it inspires is 
altogether due to the exquisite nicety with which the hu- 
man heart is exhibited, in all the queer twists it receives 
from the frailties and little follies of individual character. 
It is a book which will live, for it bears the unmistakable 
marks of a genius equally vivid and kindly. 


German Lyrics. By Charles T. Brooks, Boston: Tick- 
nor § Co. 1 vol. 16mo. 


Mr. Brooks is one of the few American men of letters 
who have entered deeply into the spirit, and have caught 
the full significance of the form, of German poetry. The 
present volume is composed of translations from Anasta- 
sius Grin, Rickert, Uhland, Freligrath, Wilhelm Muller, 
Langbein, Chamisso, Gellert, Kerner, Claudius, and many 


other German lyrists. Grin, the nom de plume of Count. 


Anton Alexander von Auersberg, and noted as the politi- 
cal poet of Young Germany, is honored with the greatest 
portion of the translator’s attention, and two of his long 
poems, ‘The Ship Cincinnatus,’? an American theme, 
and the ‘¢ Five Easters,’’ occupy a third of the whole yo- 
lume. These are followed by a host of shorter lyrics, re- 
presenting the widest variety of topics, feelings, and. in- 
dividual traits of conception and execution. The work 





well deserves a cordial reception from lovers of German 
poetry in particular, and from lovers of good poetry iy 
general. 





The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited, with a 
Life, by Rev. John Mitford. Boston: Little, Brown ¢ 
Co, 1 vol. 16mo. 

This elegant volume forms the second issue of the Bos- 
ton republication of Pickering’s Aldine edition of the 
English poets. Though placed at a very low price, it is, 
when compared with the English edition, of which it pur- 
poses to be a fac-simile, more likely to gain than to lose 
by the comparison. The biography of Goldsmith by Mit- 
ford is a genial delineation of his life und character, and 
is followed by a collection of anecdotes respecting him, 
gathered from a wide variety of sources. 





A Manual of Greek Literature, from the Earliest Authen- 
tic Periods to the Close of the Byzantine Era. By 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. New York: Harper § Bro- 
thers. 1 vol, 12mo. 

This volume contains biographies of the whole series 
of Greek writers and orators, divided into appropriate 
periods, and illustrated by historical and philological dis- 
quisitions. It is mainly made up of the author’s lectures 
to the students of Columbia College, and its materials 
have been obtained from fifty-six works on the language 
and literature of Greece. It exhibits the industry, re- 
search, learning, and knowledge of the student’s wants, 
for which Dr. Anthon’s works are so justly popular. 
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TO THE NORTH WIND. 





BY ESTHER CONRAD. 





Txov ’Rt from the North—I hear thee on the moor; 
The casement rattles with thy blust’ring voice, 
And rudely thou assail’st my cottage door, 
And fill’st my room with strange, mysterious noise. 
Thou ’rt like some wrathful spirit in thy maddened play, 
That vents his rage on all that comes within his way, 


Why come so furious? Say, where hast thou been— 
Carousing at the North, icebergs among, 
Covering the Polar Bear with briny sheen, 
Flinging fantastic snow-wreaths o’er the Zone? 
Or howling round some promontory’s rugged shore, 
’Gainst which the ocean beats with loud incessant roar ? 


Thou ’st swept the mountains of the Northern pole; 
Thou ’st fought with Hecla many a dreadful fray, 
Causing the heavens to vanish like a scroll ; 
Recalling terrors of the judgment day— 
The affrighted sea-bird screamed in concert on the main, 
Her lonely way illumed by the volcano’s flame. 


The sons of Iceland quail not at thy storm, 
They shrink not from thy cold and piercing air; 
Their hardy frames in furs are covered warm, 





The trophies of their conflict with the bear, 
Contented, happy in those wild and sterile plains 
Where wintry desolation with icy sceptre reigns. 


Not so with us, we ’re of more tender form, 
We can’t endure thy chilling breath, North Wind; 
We fancy not their vestments rough, though warm, 
A garb more soft ’s congenial to our mind, 
We love a gentler wind, a milder, calmer air, 
And freighted with the perfumes that our meadows beer. 


”T was thy sharp breath that blighted all our bowers, 
Thy biting frost that turned the verdant leaf 
To hues of yellow-red, like autumn flowers, 
Charming the eye, but bringing Nature grief. 
In one short hour you laid our leafy forests bare 
And gnarled and naked boughs now sadly on us stare. 


Then hie thee off! I bid thee far away 
To the cold North, thy home and native place— 
Whistle thy farewell ere the coming day 
Calls forth the daring hunter to the chase. 
The spouting whale awaits thee in the Northern sea, 
And longs to gambol with thy spirit bold and free. 
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IT would seem as if that part of the country called 
“The Principality”? had been created by Nature, in 
aholyday humor, expressly for the recreation and 
delight of English tourists, whose limited time did 
hot allow them to seek for beauties abroad ; for, col- 
lected intoa small space, more that is graceful, beau- 
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tiful, and romantic, may be found in North Wales 
than in other spot in Europe. 

All that amazes and enchants the traveler in lands 
far remote is here seen, in miniature, it is true, but 
with as much effect as if on a larger scale. Nor are 
the charms of Wales always minute: there are 
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